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Spacious contemporary with flexible floor plan offers 9+ rooms of luxurious 
living. Large guest house or professional quarters. 20 x 40 pool with cabana 
on 7.37 acres of pond, trails and brook. CMLS $790,000 


LINCOLN - Historic Hobbs Brook Farm, 45 acres of wooded + open land. Magnif- 
icent 11 room antique, plus new apt. Huge barn + pool. CMLS $2,500,000. 


Great Buy - Spacious cape. Large kitchen-dining area. Four large bedrooms. 
Second floor bedrooms have skylights. Sliding glass doors open to deck. Good 
commuter location. Nice backyard. CMLS $199,000. 


Private, sunny end unit condo in Lincoln Ridge - 2 bdrms, 2 1/2 baths, garage. 
FP in living & dining rms. Cath. ceilings, central vacuum, recreation room, + 
many extras. MLS $290,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
Beeps Clark Maida Gary Janet Millikin 
Marion Donnell Sandy Joannopoulos Ginny Niles 
Mary Ann Keay 


146a Lincoln Road rare: 249 Ayer Road 
Linooin, MA 01773 te Harvard, MA 01451 
617 259 9133 508 772 4209 
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Dear Readers, 


As this issue is being put to bed the first major snow has arrived. 
The streets are plowed, the skiiers are out and we're hoping more is 
on the way for Lincoln's own Winter Carnival in a few weeks. 


Eleanor Fitzgerald writes about the upheavel on Route 2 and Bedford 
Road and Peter Conrad asks "What is the Fuss about METCO"? Included 
are two fictional pieces by Joan Perera and Rhoda Taschioglou. And 
from there you can join a hunt for a B-flat tuba with James Faran. 
Great fun. 


Carol Caswell relinquishes her role as business manager to Rob Loud. 
Carol has kept track of subscribers and accounts alike not only with a 
sense of humor but very effeciently. 


The next issue will be handed out at town meeting. We encourage 
citizens to send us letters and articles about town affairs. They are 
due by February 20. 
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ABIGAIL’S 
i) ATTIC 
ae ¥ Quality Consignment Clothing 


Open Tues. - Sat. 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 


TaN 


i: 


Lee Dt la 


SAVE MORE OF YOUR SAVINGS 
REG) CEL Resa 


We're ready for Spring consignments NOW! 


Top quality women's clothing 


Upstairs in the Historic Wright Tavern 
mes 2 Lexington Rd., Concord, MA cums 


Ee, 369-5311 wins 
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DONELANS 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


HOT SOUP AND SANDWICHES 
AVAILABLE FOR LUNCH 


Lincoln Station Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 
Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
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Editors and Publishers 
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Subscriptions 


Carol Caswell 259-0830 
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For Next Issue- 
Articles and Notes due Feb.20 
Advertisements ... due Mar. 1 


Subscription rate for six issues: 
$6.00 for Lincoln, $7.00 out of town. 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 

Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr., 
P.O.Box 245, Lincoln Center, Ma.,01773 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 

and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer's name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

We welcome the submission of 


manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


The Recreation Committee is sponsoring a 
Winter Carnival in Lincoln to take place 
February 1-10. The goal is to foster a spirit 
of community in order that the townspeople can 
enjoy the Town's natural resources and various 
recreational amenities. As of our publication 
_date the following activities are scheduled. 
For latest information contact the Recreation 
Office (259-0784) 


Saturday, February 2 


10 a.m.-12 noon 

Tolf - Pierce Park 

Combines the skills of golf, 
tennis, and snow trekking. 

| 

Noon 

Cross-country skiing 
pre-race games 

St. Anne's Church 


(1:30 p.m. 
Cross-country ski race 
Mt. Misery 

(6:00-8:00 p.m. 

Community Skate 

‘Pierce Pond 

music and hot chocolate 
_--bring a dessert to share 


‘Sunday, February 3 
11:00 a.m. 


Snow Sculpture Contest 
[design and build in your own front yard 


noon-2:00 p.m. 
Hayride and soup lunch 


| 

2:00-4:00 p.m. 

pick-up Hockey Game, Pierce Pond 
for girls,men,women,boys 

‘ 


Saturday ,February 9 

10:30 a.m.-noon 

"Playing Around: Toys by Artists” 
Preview this family-oriented show 


nd enjoy refreshments at 
eCordova Museum. 


12:00 p.m. 
edicine Wheel Animation Festival 
t the Lincoln Public Library 


2:00 p.m. 

arm Stories for a Winter Day 
Stories with activities for 
children ages 3-5. 

Cordova Museum. 


nd much more! 
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Our Cover Artist 


PETER CHARLES SUGAR 


Peter Sugar has been an architect for thirty- 
five years. During that time he has worked in 
all parts of the world, but primarily in the 
United States, England, the Middle East and the 
Far East. He has been a principal of James As- 
sociates in Indianapolis, and a Senior Associate 
with Eduardo Catalano in Cambridge, and Brown 
Daltas and Associates in Rome, Italy and Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts among others, prior to 
opening his own general practice firm in Boston 
Inelyes- 

Projects he has worked on range from the 
public sector (courthouses in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Greensboro, North Carolina, U. S. 
State Department projects in Argentine, Sing- 
apore, Cyprus, and Bangkok, a City Center in 
Saudi Arabia) to commercial buildings, churches 
and numerous residential buildings and complexes 
in the United States. 

He has an abiding interest in art, having 
drawn and sketched all his life, and having 
studied Advanced Visual Design under professor 
Gyorgy Kepes at M.I.T. and worked in photography 
(mostly black and white). 

He has exhibited abstract photographs at the 
IBM Galleries, New York, with other students 
while at M.I.T. He helped organize an exhibition 
on London at the London Museum (mostly photo- 
graphs) in 1962, was an exhibitor at the Herron 
Museum, Indianapolis (photographs) in 1963, and 
was part of a four-person exhibition at the 
Concord Art Association (sketches) in 1987. 

As he states: "I am interested in exploring 
my surroundings, the relationship of man-made 
forms in their settings, and try to capture the 
fleeting passage of light as it defines the way 
we perceive our reality.” 

Mr. Sugar is a Commonwealth Fund (Harkness) 
fellow, a fellow of the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies and is listed in Who's Who in 
the East. He is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and The Royal Institute of 
British Architects. He lives in Lincoln with his 
family. iz) 
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FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


Come in and visit our expanded 
new store offering... 


¢ Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 


¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
¢ Posters & Prints > Photo Albums 
¢ Unbeatable prices - Fast service 
All work is expertly done on the premises by our professional 
picture framer with more than ten years of experience. 


Monts a SPeao0 647-1249 


Sat 9:30-4:00 va 2B aa 
478 Boston Post Rd., Weston Center 


The 
Cobbler & 


Cordwainer 


Shoe & Boot Repair 


Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773 - Bridle - Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 
tates - Notepads - Handbags 


(est.1977) » Briefcases Wallets 
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The Lincoln Bill Koch League 


oe 


| Think snow -- think Lincoln Bill Koch Ski 
-Club--not about shoveling that white stuff. 

) On one of those cold damp days in Decem- 
ber, I telephoned Janet Miller who organizes 
the Bill Koch Ski Club in Lincoln. "When will 
“you be having a cross country ski meet in 
Lincoln," I said " we would like to give you 
some publicity." Janet explained that a meet 
sponsored by Lincoln will take place at the 
Concord Country Club in January but more 
likely will be held at the Weston Ski Track. 
I asked more and more questions. Janet sent 
me this letter, 

"The Lincoln Club has fluctuated in size 
‘over the years and currently has about eigh- 
teen members from age five to twelve (we have 
no thirteen year olds this year). On their 
first day out on the snow, beginning skiers 
get one on one instruction until they have 
gained enough confidence to get around on the 
snow on their own. The older Bill Koch skiers 
often help with this, and it usually results 
in a positive enthusiastic attitude. We play 
a lot of games to gain skills, everybody 
joining in, including coaches and any parents 
who can ensure some success for the younger 
children, and the children get very amused at 
adults playing kids games. We meet at various 
different locations, depending on snow condi- 
tions. If there is no natural snow, we go to 
Weston Ski Track, where this is snow making. 
Frequently we go to the Concord Country Club, 
especially if the snow is thin. There are 
‘some good hills to play on there, as well as 
open areas to play games on. Occasionally, we 
go on a ski tour in Lincoln and sometimes ski 
from one parent's house to another, to be 
welcomed by hot chocolate. 

"There is a new "K's for Kochers program, 
in which awards are given for the number of 
hours spent on skis, and the children (or 
their parents) can calculate the number of 
kilometers covered. Last year, a number of 
Skiers were awarded medals at the annual pizza 
party, including Nicholas Miller, Caleb Farny, 
Daniel Wolf. 

"There are four clubs in the Eastern Mass. 


v 


District: Carlisle, Sudbury, Bolton and Lin- 
coln. Each of these clubs organizes a race at 
a different location, although, if there is no 
natural snow, the race is usually moved to 
Weston Ski Track, where there is man-made 
snow. A number of Lincoln skiers have been 
successful in these races and have been on the 
Eastern Massachusetts team to compete in the 
New England Bill Koch Festival. Last year, 
the team members included Eric Fraser, Neil 
and Nicholas Mill, Caleb Farny, Martin Briggs, 
and Malcolm Constable. Eric Fraser also 
competed in the jumping competition. swooping 
down a trestle and launching himself into a 
thirty-meter jump. 

"One recent graduate of the Lincoln Bill 
Koch Ski Club, Sarah Walker, is a very suc- 
cessful skier. She competes in competitions 
all over New England and is one of the top 
skiers in her age group in the region." 

The Bill Koch Cross Country Ski Club is 
family oriented in Lincoln and encourages 
parents to participate in practices. The 
Eastern Mass District schedules clinics for 
parents/coaches on teaching skating technique. 
Ski practices are held each Wednesday after- 
noon and on Sunday afternoons when no other 
cross country event takes place on that week- 
end. 

On a national level this nordic program for 
skiers thirteen years of age and younger has 
150 clubs with over 5,000 junior members. The 
league started in 1960 after the Winter Olym- 
pics in Squaw Valley, called the Tiger Toke 
League but in 1976 was renamed the Bill Koch 
league after he won a silver medal in the 
Olympics. Old timers in Lincoln will remember 
Lee Todd, a Lincoln native, who was the former 
national cross-country program director for 
the U.S. Ski Association/U.S. Ski Team. He 
was greatly interested in getting young people 
started on cross country skis stressing it was 
a sport that would last a lifetime. Inter- 
ested in learning more, call Janet Miller on 
259-9650. 


(material gathered by Betty Smith) iB 
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WUE "NEW KIDS ON THE BLOCK’. . . 


NEW LISTING! Timeless contemporary 
, brings the outdoors in with walls of 


glass. Beautiful lot, prime location. 
$439,000 


Complete with car! Young, bright 
contemporary on 3 acres features 
sparkling all white designer 

kitchen and more. $499,900 


location, separate entrance 


office, greenhouse & more. 
$380,000 


BEST BUY IN TOWN! Charming condo, 
perfect for couple or single. Walk 
to train and shopping. $120,000 


The Lincoln Review 


| ... ARE 10 YEARS OLD! 


Because of you, we’re celebrating our tenth year - 
you made us #1! 


THANK YOU, LINCOLN! 


THE ULTIMATE RESIDENCE! 


NEW 6,783 SQ.FT. with the latest 
and the best! Indoor pool and 

spa, 12 stall barn and more, 

more, more! $1,375,000 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON... 


Sheila Harding, G.R.I, Proprietor 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I Lois Krasilovsky %, 
Nancy Murphy, G.R.I Carol Mankowich 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.I Jeannine Taylor Gy 


Sandra Van Dyke, Office Mgr. Elizabeth Kimnach ve 
NINE LEWIS STREET LINCOLN, MA 01773 


(617) 259-9700 
(Bims| 
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Variety ts 


The THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS * 


Cotton § * VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 


Collection . * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 


“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 


: at o 
Y Spice & Grain Byala * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 
Natural diber <a * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 


Fashions for @ | * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Malina © . * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


and Children 


@ BEAUTY * COLOR © Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL CO. 
WESTON OIL CO. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 
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biased Task Force reports, 


| from last Spring's storm, 


What's All the Fuss About Metco ? 


Peter Conrad 


For over a year there has been a windstorm 
blowing up around Lincoln's Metco program. 
When I returned in August, after having spent 
a year out of the country, both the fact and 
ferocity of the storm surprised me. To me the 
Town's strong commitment to the Metco program 
was one of the things that made Lincoln uni- 
que, like its ruralesque character, develop- 
ment and shepherding of the conservation 
lands, expanded public library, ski trails and 
bike paths, and the town's continuing faith in 
government by town meeting. 

But now I was hearing that Metco was a 
problem, that it should be reduced in size, 
maybe even eliminated entirely. I heard echoes 
when the Metco Task 
Forces released their report, and the School 
Committee and assorted townspeople again and 
again discussed the Metco issue. While I 
suspect most people in town supported the 
the voices I heard most were those 
/who saw Metco as some kind of "problem," 
either because of its alleged impact on educa- 
tional needs or because of the program's cost. 
Recently, in response to what some (including 
me) consider to be incomplete and in places 
some town people 


_have begun to organize around supporting the 


_Metco program. 
| I don't want to revisit all the issues 
here. They have been presented in the Task 
| Force reports, in various letters and commen- 
_taries in the Lincoln Journal, and in count- 
j}less conversations throughout town. What I 
/ want to do is present a perspective on the 
fuss about Metco and underscore why I think 
it's vital to our children's education that 
we retain our historic and unique commitment 
to Metco. 
What's the Fuss? 
It has been said that Metco detractors are 


}selfish, elitist yuppies or closet racists who 


no longer see an educational integration 
program as a 1990s priority. Those who support 
the program have been charged with compromis- 
ing the quality of education of Lincoln's 
children or as being unrepentant do-gooders 
who don't understand the problems of Metco. 
While there may be kernels of truth here, I 
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don't think that these designations take us 
very far in resolving the controversy about 
Metco. 

Metco has become a weathervane for all 
sorts of differences, call them "political" if 
you wish, that exist in town: fiscal conser- 
vatism or social liberalism, education as 
experience or as achievement, emphasis on 
community or individual needs, and so forth. 
These differences have undoubtedly existed for 
many years, but have coalesced around Metco. 
We value these differences as part of the 
town's vitality and accommodate to them with- 
out much fuss. Indeed, most of the time the 
differences don't create obvious divisions 
around town issues (one exception I recall was 
the Umbrello land-debate several years ago). 
We live with them and each other quite well. 

Why have these usually dormant differences 
created such a fuss around Metco? I think 
there are at least two reasons. The first, and 
the most important, is that the real issue is 
the schools and not Metco. There is a strong 


feeling among many parents of school-age 
children, Metco supporters and detractors 
alike, that the schools have been suffering 


from some type of neglect for years. The 
percentage of the town budget going to the 
schools have decreased from 58 to 45 percent 
in a decade. This was understandable when the 
Lincoln school population was declining but 
beginning a couple of years ago it has started 
to increase (and by all predictions will 
continue to do so well into the 1990s). This 
increase in population has put new pressures 
on the schools, especially in areas of space 
and budget. Despite excellent teachers, the 
schools have serious needs in terms of aging 
facilities and new program need that have been 
unmet in recent years. This bumps up against 
the second issue: the real pressures on the 
limits of town budgeting and taxation, espe- 
cially in an era of shrinking Federal and 
State revenues, make it difficult for town 
committees, including the School Board, to 
lobby for new needs or programs. 

In such an environment, normal parental 
anxieties about the future and their child- 
ren's education may become amplified. Perhaps 
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the increased cost of houses in Lincoln and 
the influx of high-achieving parents serves to 
heighten such anxieties. Thus some people have 
suggested that reducing "discretionary”™ prog- 
rams, particularly Metco, would be a way of 
addressing real school needs. I think using 
this strategy to "improve" the schools would 
be a mistake. 
In Support of Metco 

I believe Metco is a vital part of the 
quality education my children receive in 
Lincoln. I very frankly want to prepare my 
children as best as possible to live in the 
world of the 2lst century. While I don't know 
much about the future, I do know that we are 
going to have to live in a much more multi- 
cultural world than we have for the past few 
decades. By the year 2000 the American work- 
force will be over one-third minorities, and 
this will increase throughout the century. Our 
children will have to learn to deal with 
people coming from cultures and backgrounds 
quite different from their own. Because of 
reasons largely beyond our control (e.g., 
housing costs in town), Lincoln does not 
provide a very good training ground for a 
multi-cultural future. Metco, by bringing in 
a reasonably large cohort of Afro-American 
children from Boston, allows our children to 
learn to interact with and befriend children 
from a different community and background. 
Social science research has long shown that it 
is early contact in a positive environment 
that undermines stereotypes and facilitates 
understanding among people of different cul- 
tural and racial origins. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
"diversity" will be a recognized national 
educational issue for the 1990s. There are new 
calls to have more representation for dif- 
ferent "voices" in the curriculum and to 
include more perspectives on learning. 

The Lincoln School Committee has already 
committed itself (barring unforseen financial 
disaster) to the education of all children 
currently in the Metco program. Much of the 
present discussion centers on how many child- 
ren to accept into the program at kindergarten 
level and whether to "downsize" the program 
from 20% to 10%. While I support a full Metco 
program, we should avoid making a fetish of 
numbers, be it either in terms of 20% Metco or 
23 or 24 student class-sizes. But it's impor- 
tant not to unnecessarily undermine the prog- 
ram or to make a vital program into a token 
one. To do this, I think it is important to 
have at least 4 Metco children in each class- 
room throughout most of the children's K-8 
school careers. Since it appears there will be 
3 sections in each grade for the foreseeable 
future, this means admitting 12 Metco children 
in kindergarten (regardless of whether there 
are 3 or 4 kindergarten sections to begin 
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with). Ideally, each class could have 2 Metco 
girls and 2 Metco boys, reducing isolation of 
Boston children and increasing opportunities 
for interaction with Lincoln children. With 
fewer Metco children in each class (say two), 
the chances of stereotyping and not seeing 
differences among Metco children increases, 
and the opportunities for meaningful interac- 
tion decreases. As noted in a recent proposal 
presented to the school committee, if class 
sizes average 23 this means roughly a 17% 
Metco representation. This proposal captures 
the spirit of the Town's commitment to Metco 
while allowing some administrative flexibili- 
ty. 

To my mind, the solution to the Metco issue 
is to assure we give sufficient financial 
support to our schools and insure quality 
education for all children. The costs of Metco 
are not so great that they cannot be accom- 
modated in an adequate school budget. 

Lincoln has been a national leader in terms 
of conservation and open space. Lincoln is the 
only town with such a strong commitment to 
Metco. This should be a source of our com- 
munity pride. If there are problems with 
Metco, let us address them. Perhaps the best 
outcome of this year-long storm is that Lin- 
coln and Boston parents can begin to "own" the 
program; it is ours and we will take care of 
it. Even in these difficult economic times, 
Lincoln can be a beacon for suburban respon- 
sibility and model of quality education. 


Get Ready 


for Valentine's 
and St.Patrick's Days 


At 
West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


EXTKAORDINARY 
CUSTOM DESIGN 
AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


4 wood carving custom furniture cabinets 


WOODWORKING 


Finely Embellished Furniture 
to Practical Wall Systems 
| 617-259-0260 


Box 642 Lincoln 
11 Lewis Street Mass. 


LEARN TO WEAVE BASKET CLASSES 
Codman Community Farms 


Starting Thursday, January 24 for six weeks 


morning classes 10:00-12:30 
evening classes 7:00-9:00 


$50 plus cost of materials 


Taught by Susan Hardy, wife of Dave who is 
the new farm manager. She has taught basket 
classes in her home for ten years. 


call 259-0456 or (508) 928-5686 for more 
information. Class size limited 


(sy 


High Scores for Minuteman Tech 


In State-developed curriculum tests 9  ad- 
ministered to all Massachusetts grade 12 students 
in the spring of 1990, Minuteman Tech students 
scored above all other vocational-technical 
students in all subjects tested. 

While the group scores for various districts 
cannot be compared precisely because the cur- 
ricula in the different schools is not the same, 
Minuteman Tech students scored from 60 to 90 
points above students from other vocational- 
technical high schools in the areas of Reading, 
Mathematics, Science and social Studies. 

According to Minuteman's Superintendent Ron 
Fitzgerald, "It appears the combination of aca- 
demic courses and the application of principles 
required in our Voc-Tech labs and shops are more 
effective in helping students learn the tradi- 
tional courses by themselves. We find verbal, 
tactile and visual learning occurs in an extreme- 
ly effective way in an applied curriculum en- 
vironment, such as that provided in the regional 
technical school." 

Fitzgerald added, "In a region where the 
comprehensive high schools are expected to be 
among the best in the state, it is appropriate 
that Minuteman Tech falls into the same category 
by reaching a similarly high level among techni- 
cal high schools." fF 
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How to Buy a Tuba 


by James J. Faran, Jr. 


I have wanted to own a tuba for a long time. 
Let's not attempt a Freudian analysis of why 
I like the tuba; let's just say I like the way 
music sounds when a tuba is putting a firm 
foundation under it. I'm one of the dwindling 
number of people left on earth who prefer the 
tuba to the string bass. From ancient Ted 
Weems dance recordings to the recent Dixieland 
of Turk Murphy, to "The Great Gate at Kiev. I 
am enamored of the sound of the Tuba. 

My musical education began with the French 
horn in grade school, and I learned to play 
the sousaphone in high school and also played 
in college. (The sousaphone is the large bass 
horn worn over the shoulder and played in 
marching bands; its bell appears above the 
head of its player, pointing forward directly 
down the street.) This, however, was not the 
kind of bass horn for which I yearned; the 
sousaphone is too large, too cold, and has too 
harsh a tone for indoor use. I wanted a short, 
fat, upright, double B-flat tuba of the kind 
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Drawings by 
Arnold Currier 


that you hold in your lap - the sort of horn 
whose gigantic bell appears majestically in 
the back row of a symphony orchestra during 
the playing of Wagner or Berlioz. In recent 
years, I returned to my hobby of music. Oppor- 
tunities to play came to me, first in a con- 
cert band and then in a Dixieland jazz band. 
As a starter, I bought myself a used baritone 
horn to play in the concert band. This in- 
strument has a mouthpiece well suited to the 
embouchure of an _  out-of-practice amateur 
musician, and it is a lot of fun to play 
because it is so often given the counter- 
melody. The baritone soon proved inadequate 
for the band, however, partly because it 
lacked the power to make itself heard, and 
partly because it is impossible to play on a 
valve instrument the trombone glissandi that 
are a trademark of Dixieland jazz. 

My next acquisition was therefore a shiny 
new trombone, which I bought one Saturday 
afternoon and played the following Sunday 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| : 


bluntly, "You don't want any of them. 


night with the jazz band, although I had never 
played one before. While struggling to become 
proficient on the trombone, I switched back 
occaisionally to the baritone and played tuba 
like parts on it. After all, the baritone 
looks like a miniature tuba, and plays just 
one octave higher; you might call it the poor 
man's tuba. Doing this stirred up the old 
desire for a tuba, and I began mentioning it 
in conversation and got a few leads, like word 
of someone's cousin who was about to get 
married and would therefore probably want to 
sell his tuba. In most cases the tuba turned 
out not to be a tuba after all, or it wasn't 
for sale, or it had already been sold. 
Business took me to New York city infre- 
quently, but when I did get there, I took to 
walking past the music stores to see what I 
could see. One evening I saw four obviously 
used tubas in a store window, at least two of 
which looked interesting. When business again 
took me to New York, I made sure there was 
free time to go inquire about those old tubas. 
They were still there but the salesman told me 
Two are 


C-tubas, one is an E-flat, and the other is an 
Each of those horns was 
limiting the 


F." He was right. 
pitched higher than the B-flat, 


lower range of the instrument, and what is 
more important, the fingering was different 
from that of the B-flat horns, which is what 
I know. Every music dealer I talked to had no 
used B-flat tubas, and said he hadn't seen any 
in years. 

Back home I heard about another used tuba 
for sale, and got excited when I was told the 
asking price: $125. But when I saw the in- 
strument I lost interest immediately. It was 
an old Italian horn with rotary valve mechan- 
isms, and the piping was arranged in Italian 
or middle-European style, which is difficult 
to describe except to say that the small 
piping, instead of being stiffly parallel, is 
bent into free-flowing, pear-shaped forms 
which I do not like. After having traveled 
all the way across town to see it, I didn't 
even pick it up and blow it. 

My taste in tubas was definitely crystal- 
lizing. There was another feature of tuba 
appearance I was fussy about; I did not want 
one of the very tall, thin German tubas which 
are sometimes seen in symphonies. What I 
wanted was a short, fat tuba having the chara- 
cteristics of American manufacture. The well 
was apparently running dry on used tubas, so 
I wrote to a number of musical-instrument 
manufacturers asking for catalogues, specifi- 
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cations, and prices. Two companies replied 
that they had discontinued production of tubas 
(one had the gall to offer me a fiberglass 
sousaphone instead). Four sent catalogues 
which provided me with the first detailed 
information on new tubas I had ever seen. I 
went through the exquisite agony of trying to 
decide whether I wanted a bell-forward or an 
upright. (The bells of some tubas are bent 
forward la sousaphone so as to project the 
sound more directly toward the audience. This 
is nice but it costs extra.) In those four 
catalogues there was only one tuba I really 
liked the looks of, but, on checking with the 
local distributor, I found the manufacturer 
had failed to point out that he'd discontinued 
making tubas. 

My perusal of the catalogues also revealed 
the financial drain involved in buying a new 
tuba. The list prices range from $900 to 
$1,250, and even with the discount it is 
possible to obtain from most dealers, this is 
a lot of money. I had to turn back to the 
seemingly hopeless search for a used one. 

I began to despair of ever finding my tuba. 
I had long since given up the dealers, and all 
other leads seemed worthless. Then a business 
associate who had bought a number of instru- 
ments for his sons, including an old tuba, 
told me to call a certain musical instrument 
store and ask for the owner, Max. He told me 
Max knew everything about the music business, 
and I soon came to believe it. The impression 
of him that I got over the phone was of a 
little, balding, middle-aged man, in a dingy 
second floor showroom, surrounded by large 
glass cases full of instruments. This would 
be a fascinating place to people such as me - 

full of musical bric-a-brac. Max was very 

pleasant and sympathetic - but he had no used 
tubas and hadn't had any for a long time. He 
just laughed when I suggested he put my name 
on his waiting list for a used tuba. 

"Tubas are too big and too expensive. 
People don't bring them in to sell. They just 
keep them around the house forever. The only 
way to find a used tuba," he told me, "is to 
call the families of deceased tuba players, 
and see if they will sell the old man's horn." 

For a second or two this seemed like very 
sound advice, but then I realized that I had 
no source whatsoever of names of deceased tuba 
players. I broached this problem to Max. 
"Oh, just a moment," he replied, "I'll look in 
my card file." 

He came up with the names of two musicians, 
both of whom had shuffled off their mortal, 
and metal, coils within the past year, and 
both decidedly of Italian extraction if their 
names meant anything. Apparently the Italians 
have a great and sincere appreciation of the 
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grandeur of the tuba, an emotion I share 
wholeheartedly with them. According to Max, 
one man had owned a Conn; the other had owned 
a King and something else, possibly another 
Conn (The outrageous pun King-Conn went 
through my mind repeatedly at this time.). 
Despite my great desire for a tuba, it 
several weeks to screw up enough courage to 
call these bereaved families. . As Max had 
pointed out to me, the old man's tuba has 
great sentimental value to his family. It is 
tangible evidence of a hard-working man; the 
thing that put the kids through school. My 
only hope was that one of the families would 
either want the money or need the space. 

To my relief, I could not find the name of 
the first man in the phone book--his family 
had apparently moved away. I was to be spared 
the ordeal of that call. Max, however was 
acquainted with Alphonso, the son of the 
second man, and had given me his phone number. 
I put off calling him as long as possible, 
then finally gave him a ring one Sunday morn- 
ing when my wife was taking the kids to Sunday 
school. It was somehow better to do this 
without an audience. Al, the owner of his 
father's two tubas, was not at home. When I 
explained that I was interested in buying a 
tuba, his wife asked me to call back in half 
an hour. She seemed strangely eager for me to 
do so. A good sign? I called again and got 
Aly 

"I have some string basses I'd like to 
sell," he told me. "And I have two tubas but 
they're not for sale. Would you like to come 
over and see them?" 

That was my cue. We made a date for two 
thirty that afternoon. I assured my family I 
was only going to "look." I can't remember 
eating Sunday dinner. About two, I went out 
the front door, to "look" at tubas - with a 
blank check in my pocket. 

One was a bell forward King, partially 
silver plated. It was long and thin and its 
general configuration made me immediately 
apathetic. The other was an old short, fat, 
brass, upright, American style, B-flat tuba. 
It was mottled with green corrosion and a 
white residue of polish that had been applied 
to it in some earlier era. It had been made 
by the Grand Rapids Band Instrument Company, 
in God-only-knows what year. It looked love- 
ly. Could I persuade Al to sell it to me or 
did he really mean they weren't for sale? 

I explained to Al that I had two places to 
play such a horn; the concert band and the 
Dixieland band. He began trying to convince 
me that the old brass upright was really the 
proper horn for what I had in mind. Since he 
was going into the hospital the following day 
for a two-week stay, I gave him a deposit and 


took the horn home with me. We had not agreed 
on the final price. I was to show the horn to 
a music teacher I know for his opinion of its 
worth, and I was also to check with Max, to 
insure that Al was getting a fair deal. I was 
to call Al again after he came out of the 
hospital. 

I remember driving with extreme caution 
lest a bump in the road damage the prize in 
the back of the car. No one saw me drive in 
the driveway, park in the carport, remove the 
tuba from the back seat, and carry it quietly 
jinto the house. The tuba was in a dark-green 
jcorduroy bag which covered it completely but 
jhad no handle; it was necessary to clutch it 
jwith both arms. In its bag, carried in this 
jmanner, it resembled nothing so much as a body 
about to be thrown into a lake. I headed for 
|the bedroom, which for some reason seemed the 
proper place to take it. In the narrow hall 

jjust outside the bedroom door, the first 
jmember of my family spotted me, and the others 
jcame running. The tuba was disrobed then and 
\Ithere. It was tooted, first by me then by 
each member of my family. Eventually we moved 
into the living room where there was more 
light and more space. My wife produced a can 
jof silver polish and a no-longer-used diaper, 
and we alternately played it and polished it 
for the rest of the afternoon. 
| The rest is anticlimax. During the next two 
weeks of unrelieved suspense I checked with my 
music-teacher friend who approved the price I 
had offered Al and suggested some slight 
repair work on the horn; I wondered if Al and 
I could agree on a price; I checked with Max 
who found the figure fair to both parties. 
And all the time I worried that Al might not 
sell, after all. 
Al stayed in the hospital for two days 
longer than he predicted and then, the price 
‘agreed upon and paid, the tuba was finally 
mine. I soon made triumphal entries at re- 
shearsals of both bands. 

At the end of my conversation with Max, I 
‘tried my best to thank him profusely for the 
‘lead. “Think nothing of it," he said. "Drop 
in some time and buy a bottle of valve oil." 
f Then I said something which apparently 
hadn't occurred to him: "Max you'd better put 
my name in your card file, so if anything ever 
happens to me, you'll know where to send the 
next fellow who comes along looking for a used 
tuba." Max laughed, but I'm sure my name is 
in his file. After all, the only way to find 
a used tuba is to call the families of dec- 
eased tuba players and see if they will sell 
the old man's horn. 


(Adapted from an article which appeared in 
Horizon magazine, November 1963) ® 
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Potted 


by Joan Perera 


philodendron cutting died; and as if paying 
penance for my negligence, I kept the shrivel- 
ed up little plant on the kitchen window sill 
for two months after its demise. That was 
part of the acceptance process, I suppose. It 
took time to admit that Philip's present to us 
had died. 
| A long-time bachelor friend from Cambridge, 
Philip comes faithfully for the annual spagh- 
etti dinner at our house. At each visit, he 
bears a bottle of red wine or two half-pint 
jars of beach plum jelly put up by him after 
his yearly September visit to the Cape. But 
last Fall, Philip altered the pattern. Ona 
rainy October night, he dodged the puddles on 
/our front walk and entered our house holding 
a black warped umbrella and a small paper bag. 

"My oldest philodendron was pot-bound," he 
-announced a few minutes later as he reached 
‘into the brown bag. He pulled out a dirt- 
filled yogurt cup. 

"I repotted it and took some cuttings." 
'Philip extended the small Dannon yogurt con- 
'tainer towards me. From it sprouted one 
healthy green stem with several lush shiny, 
leaves. 

"Oh, that's wonderful!" I exclaimed being 
touched by Philip's thoughtfulness and my 
ability to nurture his offspring. 

“Now, remember," he instructed, "not too 
much water and not too much light." Philip 
followed me into the kitchen where I placed 
the small plant at a north-facing window. 

"Water just once a week and give it an 
occasional misting," said Philip as he gently 
touched a shiny, green leaf. "And talk to 
your plant; it's good for it." 

The Fall season closed in on the holidays 
and I became occupied more with Christmas 
preparations than with houseplants. I lost 
track of the misting days, and along with the 


I felt guilty for weeks after Philip's 
| 
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stepped-up tempo of the season, I increased 
the frequency of the watering. General in- 
structions to a housesitter at New Year's 
included the imprecise direction: “water the 
plants." 

We ushered in the New Year at the Cape and 
returned to Lincoln full of cheer and well- 
intended resolutions. In the general category 
of domestic life, I had resolved to be more 
decisive with the ever-present piles of magaz- 
ines and newspapers that lay on too many 
available horizontal surfaces around the 
house. I also pledged to be more attentive to 
my three houseplants. Lending an urgency to 
the latter resolution was the appearance of 
Philip's philodendron: two of its six leaves 
had turned an orangey-tan. On closer examina- 
tion, I discovered that the once sturdy stem 
was clinging to the soil by a thread-like 
root. 

"Oh dear," I thought as I spooned two 
tablespoons of moist potting soil into the 
yogurt container and tamped it down over the 
root. I turned the pot slightly and pulled it 
back somewhat from the cold window. "There." 
I felt hopeful. 

A week went by and two more leaves yellowed 
and died. 

In late January, Philip invited us to his 
Cambridge apartment for dinner. Standing 
across the street from his brick apartment 
building, I could see the windows of his 
living room. The dark leaves and vines of 
Philip's many plants were silhouetted in the 
amber squares of light. As we tramped up the 
three flights of stairs, I prayed that Philip 
would not inquire about his cutting. 

"Come on in and get warm,” he called down 
to us as we huffed and puffed up the last 
flight of stairs. Philip hugged both Guido 
and me and ushered us into the large one- 
bedroom apartment. The overheated air of his 
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top-floor rooms felt wonderful to my cold 
hands and feet; and the smell of beef stewing 
made me hungry. 

I had forgotten how many plants Philip, in 
fact, had. The window in the livingroom was 
crammed with tripods, tables and risers, all 
supporting plants of various shapes and shades 
of green. An occasional amaryllis-pink dotted 
the greenery. 

"Come talk to me while I cook," invited 
Philip as he led us down the hall to the 
kitchen. He offered us a glass of wine. Then 
removing the lid from a large iron stewpot, he 
stirred the simmering contents and threw in a 
handful of fresh basil and parsley leaves. 

"There, we'll give that half an hour more 
and then we'll be ready." 

We talked about the holidays, about the new 
play at the American Rep., and about Philip's 


college roommate's new wife. Listening half- 
heartedly, I looked around the kitchen. On 


the window sill were five velvet-leaved Afri- 
can violets, and hanging from a hook above 
them was a large Christmas cactus with cas- 
cades of pink blossoms. Healthy plants were 
everywhere; a painful reminder of my ailing 
charge at home. I dreaded the moment when 
talk would turn to houseplants. 

The doorbell rang, and Philip went off to 
greet the remaining three guests; and from 
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then on the conversation stayed on safe topics 
like politics, sex and religion. 

Another month passed. The days got longer, 
Spring got closer, but the philodendron was 
sicklier. I tried transplanting, to a proper 
pot, the stem with its one thread-like root 
and solitary leaf, but three weeks later the 
leaf dropped off. As a final rite, I clipped 
the limp stem back to the soil level and held 
a moment of silence over the dead cutting. At 
some level I couldn't believe that the once 
healthy plant had succumbed. I left the pot 
empty, but for its soil, on the window sill. 
There it rested, a punitive reminder of my 
oversight. 

In April as I dusted the window sill, I 
happened to glance at the small, dry con- 
tainer. To my amazement, I noticed an eighth 
inch bit of green poking through the soil. 

"Oh my heavens!" I exclaimed. I ran for a 
pitcher and administered a small amount of 
water. 

"I can't believe it!" I cooed. "This 
little plant is ~alive.” Then remembering 
Philip's early advice, I turned to the small 
shoot and began to talk to it. "You can do 
it," I coaxed. "Keep up the good work!” 

It is now almost a year later, and the 
philodendron is doing nicely, and I'm looking 
forward to our January dinner at Philip's. ® 
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Silver Fox and the Eager Beaver 


A Fable for Modern Women 


| (Rhoda Taschioglou wrote this modern day fable 
for the fiftieth birthday party of a close 
(friend. ) 


by Rhoda Taschioglou 


One day as the Silver Fox was standing in 
|Donelan's Market examining pates through her 
half glasses, she saw a very attractive young 
|Eager Beaver who was new in town. The Beaver, 
jbursting with energy, was pushing a market 
|jbasket laden with cereals, juices, and an 
jentire carton of fish-flavored dental floss 
(for baby beavers. 
| The Silver Fox had met the Eager Beaver at 
|church. Indeed, the Fox had been annoyed that 
‘her husband was admiring the beaver's sleek 
‘brown fur and handsome broad tail when he 
‘should have been listening to the sermon. 

Although she liked the Eager Beaver, the 
‘Silver Fox felt unaccountably irritated by 
her, and she began to be suffused with a hot 
‘flush of annoyance. Rippling her fur to catch 
a breeze, the Silver Fox greeted the Eager 
‘Beaver, and departed with a dignified gait 
which masked the twinge of pain in her left 
knee. Though she would never have admitted it 
to the Beaver, the Fox was on her way to a 
seminar entitled, "How To Stop Being A Vixen 
And Become Foxy Again." 
| Late one afternoon the following year, the 
Eager Beaver had occasion to drive over the 
‘hill past the Silver Fox's home. The air was 
'so redolent with an inviting sweet aroma, that 
the Beaver impulsively decided to drop in. 

She found the Silver Fox looking radiant 
‘and relaxed in her gracious living room. 
‘Although she usually had no time to think of 
‘such things, the Beaver was suddenly aware 
‘that her fur was matted and muddy. She has 
‘been home with the litter all week, and her 
‘husband, a hard-wood specialist who chewed 
‘through an enormous amount of work, was away 
‘on a another business trip at Grand Coulee 
' Dam. 

As the Silver Fox motioned her to sit down, 
the Beaver noticed on the coffee table a 
collection of travel folders and a catalog 
|}from Victoria's Secret. Although the Beaver 
was a Dartmouth graduate who considered her- 
self sophisticated in all matters, she averted 
ther eyes. 

To cover her confusion, the beaver inquired 
about the lovely sweet smell. The Silver Fox 


{ 
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smiled and gestured out the window at a huge 
grape arbor. "When I was young and red," she 
said, "I always wanted to cultivate grapes, 
but I had no time. So I told myself they were 
probably sour anyway. Now I have given myself 
these grapes, and their sweetness surpasses my 
greatest imagining.” 

Sensing she had just heard something impor- 
tant, the Eager Beaver thought,"Since this is 
a fable, it must have a moral, but I guess I 
am too young to understand.” 

"I can see you are looking for a moral," 
said the Silver Fox. "From one woman to anoth- 
er, here is a golden rule for your silver 
years: "Do unto yourself what you would have 
others do unto you.” Ts} 
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In cleaning out the files at the Town Offices, 
| this report was found. 


REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 


oF THE 


TOWN OF LINCOLN, 


The Selectmen, according to custom, here- 
with submit a report of the Receipts and 
| Expenditures of the town for the municipal 
year. We think that it shows a pretty econom- 
ical expenditure of money, very much in keep- 
| ing with the action of the town at the last 
|} annual meeting, and a comfortable balance in 
| the treasury, one-half of which might be 
} 

} 


| applied to a reduction of the town debt; or, 
if the town prefer, to a further reduction of 
| the rate of taxation for the coming year. 
The only exception to economy in expendi- 
_ tures, and the only one requiring any explana- 
tion at our hands, is the suit of Mr. Howard 
_ Snelling vs. the Town. 
It will be recollected that the town, at 
' the last March meeting, did not seem to know 
) what to do with it, and turned it over to the 
Selectmen with full powers. We knew at the 
outset that it was like everything connected 
with the Water Works, an elephant, and a dead 
one at that, and we were as much at a loss to 
know what to do with it as the town. There is 
| a wise saying, "When you do not know what to 
| do--do nothing." The former committees of the 
town were wise men, and obeyed the precept,-- 
we did worse, we went to a lawyer. He advised 
us to see Mr. Somerby. Mr. Somerby received 
us graciously, took the papers and case into 
consideration; subsequently he gave us a long 
interview, went over the case in all its 
bearings, pronounced the defence good, took a 
retainer, and said he would try the case. 
Before it came to trial two things, very 
|) unfortunate for us, happened. Mr. Snelling 
was killed, and Mr. Somerby died, but the case 
|) survived, so we had to get another lawyer. 
| He, too, pronounced the defence good and 
strong, and the case came to trial in October. 
Our lawyers did well, but the one on the other 
side was too much for them; young and hand- 
some, able and eloquent, a widower too, he 
went into it in gallant style and did his 
best; when he depicted the hardheartedness of 
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town officers, and touched upon the wrongs of 
the widow and fatherless, one might almost see 
the tears fall and hear the children crying 
for bread, and the bewildered jurymen, what 
could they do? Jurymen have a reputation of 
being very much like the lawyers, soft on the 
widows and hard on the towns, and how can they 
discern the sharp lines of law and equity with 
eyes suffused with sympathetic tears? They 
did just as other juries do, decided the town 
must pay. Our counsel promptly filed a bill 
of exceptions, and told us they had no doubt 
that if the plaintiffs got ten such verdicts 
against the town the court would set them all 
aside, but we hesitated for two reasons, 
verdicts are expensive things--all the more 
costly when you don't get them than when you 
do; then the widow might pine away and the 
children starve while waiting for the verdict, 
and then an amount of obloquy would be heaped 
on our heads greater than all the waters of 
Sandy Pond could ever wash away; the situation 
was appalling, and we yielded and paid over 
the money. We hope the widow and children got 
it, but we confess to a lurking skepticism, we 
have considered the probability of a fraction 
being turned over to Mr. Snelling's creditors, 
and have graver doubts. We have heard that, 
possibly, it might be found in that hole in 
the ground it was first used to force water 
into, or in the pockets of the witnesses who 
testified so bravely at the trial, but we 
banish the thought. Precisely where money 
does go after it gets into the pockets of the 
lawyers is not easy to say; we have heard it 
hinted that sometimes they keep it themselves. 
Our private opinion is that in this case, the 
ends of justice were just as well answered if 
they did. 


William F. Wheeler 
Samuel Hartwell 


Amos P. Sherman 


Selectmen of Lincoln 
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Trish Adams 


Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


Trish Adams is a ceramic artist. She teaches 
classes for children and adults at her Hill House 
‘Ceramic Studio in Lincoln, as well as teaching at 
‘the Boston Museum School. Trish and her husband 
of twenty-two years, Doug Adams, live in Lincoln 
with their two children, twelve-year-old Sturgis 
and eight-year-old Marian. Doug Adams, an ar- 
chitect, built their house and Trish's studio on 
Granville Road. The following interview is from 
a book-in progress on mothering and creativity by 
Judith Pierce Rosenberg. 

PETS. KORE BEE CORA 
A life-size figure without limbs, the color of 
-sandstone with a transparent white glaze, sits on 
‘one table. An enormous red, diamond-shaped pot 
waits to be fired. 

At another table, a five-year old girl is 
‘busily painting pink glaze on a slipper. A six- 
year-old girl is re-creating her bedroom. "You'- 
ve got to see this bowl she made on the wheel 
today," Trish Adams says to the mother of a 
kindergartner. 

Several afternoons a week, Ms. Adams meets a 
group of local children down at the Granville 

|}Road bus stop and escorts them up to her Hill 
‘House Ceramic Studio. But in the quiet of the 
‘}morning while her own two children are at school, 


copyright 1991 Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


Mothering and Creativity 


the artist pursues her visions in clay. 

"One of the things that's really fascinated me 
in body forms is the moment just before something 
takes on the appearance of -- it's about to move. 
There's a stillness there with a tremendous 
energy building up in it." 

Ms. Adams said she often sees children in that 
state. "You have to be totally relaxed. Adults 
are rarely in that moment. They're anticipating 
so much. Children can be just totally relaxed 
and motionless and then they just spring up like 
that," Ms. Adams said, snapping her fingers. 
"And that quality I'm really interested in cap- 
turing in a piece of sculpture. 

Piethink ta lotMofiimy work = with the clay, "1 
don't go at it with a preconceived idea. You're 
really playing with the clay. Playing with 
children, you never know where that's going to go 
and it's the same with clay. It can often end in 
tears or your piece can collapse." 

Ms. Adams studied composition at the New 
England Conservatory of Music in the late 1960's. 
After earning a bachelor's degree of music, she 
spent a year as a Vista Volunteer in El Paso, 
Texas. A women potter at the dorm where she was 
living invited Trish to her studio. "That was 
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it. I was just determined that when we were 
through, I'd learn how to do this," Ms. Adams 
said. 


She took a night school class at the Boston 
/Museum School, then got a scholarship to work in 
|the day there. "I did that until I felt I could 
go out and set up my own studio." This fall she 
/returned to the Boston Museum School as a teacher 
in the day program. 

Her first studio, with a walk-in gas kiln, is 

at her in-laws' house. She ran a wholesale 
pottery business from there for ten years. She 
took orders at various juried shows from stores 
across the country, then went home and filled 
them. 
She started teaching at Radcliffe Ceramic 
‘Studio in 1977, two years before Sturgis was 
born. "We adopted both of our children, so one 
day you're working full time and the next day, 
you're a mother. I remember I was in at Rad- 
cliffe and Doug called me and said, 'We have a 
baby in Texas' and we were leaving the next day. 
It was fantastic after waiting all these years to 
get a baby, but there was no time to stop and 
consider what it would really mean. I didn't slow 
down,” Trish, then thirty-four, recalled. 

"I just kept going. I kept taking the baby 
into the studio with me. We just set up the 
playpen." As part of her job, Ms. Adams spent 
about eighteen hours every other weekend firing 
the Radcliffe kilns. "The first one really grew 
up sleeping next to kilns being fired. Sturgis 
would usually come with me as an infant and would 
spend an immense amount of time in this filthy 
space, but with a lot of attention from other 
people. That was very supportive, the fact that 
‘I was forced to take him in with me. That kept 
me from feeling too isolated." Ms. Adams noted 
that she was the first to bring a baby into the 

studio. 

"Once he got too big to allow that and was 
really cruising around and I had to get a baby- 
sitter then or be home with him, then I became 
more isolated. I think the idea of somehow 
having a day care near you would be just 60 
fantastic. 

Trish tried to continue with the wholesale 
‘pottery business after Sturgis was born, but 
found it impossible. "It was really gearing down 
to go from working full time in your studio and 
really producing everything you wanted to, to 
-producing half of what you wanted to and to keep 
'some continuity there. That was the crux of it 
_for me. I think I just sort of thought of keep- 
ing my fingers in and then at some point I'd get 
/more time back." 
| "I think the teaching was very, very important 
to me. It helped me get through that infant time 
when you really don't have much time and yet you 

still feel that you're in your field. 


"In a way, I think it's different for people 
in artistic fields, because your work is divided 
if you teach. Your work is your work and then 
your work is teaching too, or whatever one does 
to make money.” 

Teaching both paid for and justified the cost 
of babysitters for Ms. Adams to continue with her 
own art work. "I think I would have found it 
very difficult for me to just take Doug's money 
and spend it on working in my studio. My pieces 
don't really sell that well. So now I can spend 
that money to work in my studio and store every- 
thing in the cellar and not feel too guilty about 
it," she said laughing. 

"Eventually in the teaching, I began to real- 
ize that the students could do a lot of the 
experimenting that I couldn't do in my studio. 
I could present problems that I might be dealing 
with and see what their solutions were. And that 
would get me excited about my own solutions. So 
that kept my interest really up in teaching. 

"And teaching out of my own studio gives me a 
little more continuity in that I can keep seeing 
my own work and thinking about it, even while I'm 
teaching. 

The medium of clay presented its own problem. 
"You have to keep the process going in order to 
finish a piece (or) it'll dry out and then the 
work is totally gone. So there is that pressure 
to keep going, which I found difficult. In order 
to get ready for a show, instead of it taking two 
years it would take me four years. That was 
frustrating, but at least I did it; it got done 
at some point. 

"Doug and I still discuss this very issue, 
that for me to go to work, I have to make the 
money to hire the babysitter." Ms. Adams said it 
took a long time for both of them to accept the 
economic reality of their situation. "To have 
this balance between studio and teaching, your 
husband has to bring in a certain amount of money 
to pull it off. If I had to teach full time and 
support the family, I couldn't teach art on my 
present salary at the Museum School. 

"I had terrific support from Doug to do the 


work. I did a lot of teaching at night, so he 
would be home so I could run out the door. And 
every other weekend he had to cover for the 


eighteen hours I was at Radcliffe. He helped me 


build my studio and my kiln. 


"Having two children has not been harder, Ms. 
Adams said. "In fact, it's easier as they get 
older because if I'm down in my studio teaching, 
they can be up here together. Once your oldest 
becomes old enough to babysit, you're much fre- 
era” 

Ms. Adams said she was never tempted to just 
give up her art after becoming a mother. "For 
me, it's the materials that I just am absolutely 
obsessed with--the clay, the feel of clay, the 
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possibilities. From that comes the ideas for the 
pieces, as opposed to the other way around. I 
don't think I have an extremely intellectual 
approach to my work. I just get such joy out of 


working with the material that whatever I was 


teaching beginners 


iclay, 


whether it was production pottery or 
or whatever, it just was 
always wonderful to work with the materials” 
"Whereas I was trained as a musician and that 
for me was an intellectual pursuit, I found out 
that I was not, basically, a good musician. Once 
I got working with clay, everything else was 


pretty much dropped. Although I now see a lot of 


doing, 


relationships between the ideas I had in music-- 


I was in composition--and clay." 

Trish said that, in retrospect, having chil- 
dren has influenced the content of her art work." 
The only thing I can compare it to is to what I 
was trying to achieve in music--a very intellec- 
tual, minimalist approach to composition. I used 
ee sot of charts. When I started working with 
I mean, the material is so innately ex- 
pressive. 

"And then having children just reinforced what 


I loved about the clay--which was that the human 


being was really the ultimate image for me. The 
body was just endlessly fascinating. I got off 
onto tangents of the body being still, just about 


to move; or the body clothed; what the body looks 


like with armor on, just you name it. And I 
think it was really the experience of having 
children, the feeling one has towards one's own 
children, that really reinforced that. And then 
I think the clay can reinforce that so beautiful- 
_." 

Ms. Adams said she can sketch in the house 
when the children are around, but when her chil- 


dren are in the studio she doesn't try to do 


creative work. "I can do very mundane things like 


or doing house work. 


make glazes--that's essentially like cleaning up 
But the idea that you'd be 
in the middle of a thought and be interrupted 
is...it's not worth the burden it would put on 
everybody," she said laughing. 

"I think that's when you learn too, that in 


-your studio there are different things that can 


be done. If you know you have a day that chil- 


dren are going to be in and out, then you sort of 


. 


‘want to have anybody coming in. 


Save that kind of work--and there's always that 
kind of work to do in a studio--you save it for 
that day. You don't mind. 

"So when I'm there working, I really don't 


I'm extremely 


‘admiring of people that can work at home and hear 


' 


every noise in the house. 
ciplined." 

Trish said she got very organized after having 
children. "It takes awhile, but I think I did. 
Certainly when I was just working full time as a 
potter and as a sculptor, my time was just end- 


They're just so dis- 


less. You just could work all day or you could 
take all day off or you could do whatever you 
wanted to. This really got me focused. I would 
go to my studio, and I still go to my studio, 
knowing exactly how I want to start. 

"I think you develop your own little techni- 
ques for getting into work." She begins by clean- 
ing up the studio and wedging some clay, then 
reverses the process when it is time to leave. 
"That cleaning up really helps me separate. 


Trish said some days she goes down to the 
studio and just looks at books. "But I realize 
that I'm looking for something, some texture or 
something that will get me going or will answer 
a problem that I'm in. But the idea of sitting 
down and looking at a book a couple of years ago 
was just... I'm sure that relates somehow to 
having more time." Looking at books would have 
been unthinkable not only when her children were 
small but in her early years as a potter as well, 
Ms. Adams recalled. "When I was doing production 
pottery, I was just consumed with making things 
and making money from it. 

"I guess over the years you just develop more 
faith in the different kinds of creation that go 
on. It doesn't always have to be so concrete. 
Just realizing that even if you don't get some- 
thing tangible done that day, you're really 
working towards the piece you want to finish 
somehow, in that sort of nebulous way." 

Ms. Adams goes rock climbing in the Alps every 
summer. In her work with clay, Ms. Adams said 
"I'm trying to push the materials to their limits 
and in climbing, I'm exploring my own limits. To 
go away and climb for two weeks of every summer 
has been unbelievably re-energizing. I come back 
totally revitalized." Doug travels to New Mexico 
to visit his mentor once a year. "We have decided 
it's really important to go away to do these 
separate things," she added. 

Trish taught for six weeks one summer at 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts before Sturgis 
was born. Trish said, "I've never thought of 
going off and working, I guess I could apply for 
a grant somewhere. Maybe that's the next step.” 
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Underground Storage Tanks in Lincoln 


ried But Not Forgotten 
ttasight But Not Out-of-Mind 


Andre M. Vagliano 
-Chair, Aquifer Protection Committee 


If you are a homeowner in Lincoln, you 
could have a financial time bomb ticking 
away under your front’ lawn. Your 
neglected, rusty underground heating oil 
storage tank is growing older daily. 
Eventually it will leak. 

You are not alone. Lincoln has more 


than 400 homeowner oil storage tanks 
buried underground. These buried tanks 
average at least 25 years of age. Worse 


{ 


yet, more than 10% of the tanks are older 


than 40 years! This is not good news 
when survey after survey informs us that 


homeowner tanks pose a significant risk 
'of leakage once they reach 20 years of 


age. 

For the individual homeowner and the 
Town itself, these aging buried tanks are 
a financial and environmental disaster 
‘waiting to happen. The potential costs 
for clean up can be enormous and must be 
/paid for by the individual tank owner. A 
‘Significant release from a tank could 
'also endanger the Town's water supply. 

Purchasing water from an _ outside 
}source on a long term basis would involve 
‘the Town attempting to secure entry as a 
}permanent member community of the MWRA 
water distribution network. The costs to 
secure entry are staggering. MWRA of- 


would also have to pay annual fees to the 
MWRA. That's assuming we could gain entry 
which is not easy. Admission of a new 
community as a permanent member of MWRA 
requires an affirmative vote of the 
Massachusetts Senate and House, approval 
of the Governor as well as the consent of 
innumerable state agencies. Bedford's 
admission to the MWRA, occasioned by the 
contamination of its local wellfields, 
will cost that town over $10,000,000. 

In an effort to reduce Lincoln's 
exposure to these potentially enormous 
costs, the Aquifer Protection Committee 
has recommended that the Town adopt an 
"Underground Storage Tank Removal" By-Law 
which would require that homeowner 
underground storage tanks be removed once 
they reach 20 years of age. Homeowners 
would be given a grace period of almost 
4 years to comply with the By-Law's 
removal requirements. Similar 
legislation has been adopted by over 50 
Massachusetts communities. 


1. Committee Background 
In 1987, the Board of Selectmen 


created the Aquifer Protection Committee 
with the charge of investigating the 


ficials have estimated that it would cost Town's aquifers and identifying threats 


Lincoln $5,000,000 just to join MWRA. 


We to their purity. 
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Aquifers are permeable deposits of 
ee Ss or soil containing significan 
a amounts of potentially recoverabl 
drinking water. Two major aquifer 
underlie our Town. The Iron Min 
Brook/Stony Brook Aquifer comprises a 
extensive section of Lincoln beginning 
south of Lexington Road, extending t 
| Beaver Pond and continuing in a westerly 
T VE {direction roughly to the intersection oj 
AUTOMO : ‘Lincoln Road and the railroad tracks 
This aquifer feeds the Tower Road wel. 
i which provides a substantial percentag 
INC. PREDAER ARDY glen oa of the pete 's drinking water. The Sudbur! 
River Valley Aquifer extends southerl 
| 
| 


LINCOLN | 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS from Walden Pond to the Fairhaven Bal 
|basin, south to and encompassing Farrai 
'Pond. This aquifer supplies the Farra; 


|Pond Well. 
Since our municipal wells currentl 
Expert represent over half of our drinking wate! 
sources, it is imperative that the 


Foreign & Domestic remain uncontaminated if we are G 


continue to maintain a relativel 

' inexpensive local water supply. 
Auto Repair Early on in its life, the Committe 
identified leaking underground storag 


tanks as the principal threat “3% 


wk ok ke FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY & & Lincoln's aquifers. Studies by the EPA 


the Massachusetts Department fe) 

FMC COMPUTERIZED i Environmental Protection Agency an 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT e numerous county boards of healt 
MICHELIN nationwide have confirmed that man 

Ss | buried homeowner tanks reaching 20 year 


Kendal ne >| PG Pe pore ey |of age begin to corrode and present 


major risk of leakage. 
ae A Massachusetts study performed by th 
ROAD SERVICE ® TOWING SERVICE Barnstable County Health ani 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RTE. 117], LINCOLN. Mass, | that over 10% of 228 buried homeowne 
tanks tested on Cape Cod were leaking 


The clean up cost of the 28 observed US 

2? 59-0332 , =a) failures. )varied consi deranias In th 

majority of cases, only small amount 
(less than 1 cubic yard) of soilrhad@ 
be removed. In other instances, costs o 
many thousands of dollars in addition t 
the costs of removal were required t 
Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Lincoln remove all contaminated soil. Whe 

$7.00 out of town groundwater was affected, the costs 
— remediation amounted to more th 
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2. Tank Inventory 
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1988 Town Census and a follow- 
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elephone survey conducted by the 
ommittee of over 500 Lincoln households 
n June of last year. 

The responses to these surveys were 

ntered into a data base program which 
llowed the Committee to analyze the 
nformation by the name of property 
wner, street location, tank size and 
ge, and by the property's assessed 
alue. The results came as an unpleasant 
urprise to Committee members both in 
erms of the total number of homeowner 
anks and their average age. Including 
ommercial and institutional tanks, the 
ata indicates that Lincoln now has an 
nderground fuel storage capacity of 
pproximately 500,000 gallons with over 
00 buried homeowner tanks. Much of this 
apacity is located in the vicinity the 
own's two major aquifers. 
} Most of the homeowner tanks in Lincoln 
ere installed from 1950-1975. Overall, 
he homeowner tanks now have an average 
ige of 25 years with 10% of the tanks 
xceeding 40 years of age. 

The Committee's research also showed 
hat homeowner tanks are located 
hroughout the Town and are not confined 
© any particular neighborhood. A map 
as been prepared by the Committee 
howing the location of the various known 
tanks in Lincoln. 

While homeowner tanks represent the 
ost significant hazard, commercial and 
nstitutional tanks are also problematic. 
fertainly the major institutional threat 
omes from the 30,000 gallons of fuel oil 
jtored underground at the Schools. These 
anks have an average age of 30 years and 
ave never even been tested for leaks. 
The town of Falmouth recently spent 
lose to $1,000,000 remediating a leak 
trom a buried tank serving one of its 
chools.) 

There are also four gas stations in 


incoln which store considerable 
uantities of motor fuel. In addition, 
1.B. Knowles, Inc. stores significant 


antities of home heating fuel. Unlike 
omeowner tanks, these commercial tanks 


re subject to stringent Federal and 
tate Regulation requiring testing, leak 
onitoring, spill containment and 
ventual tank removal. 
- Review of Local Regulation 

Having put together a workable 


nventory of local UST which demonstrated 
n imminent danger of significant 
roundwater contamination from leaking 


tanks, the Committee then reviewed local 
regulations from over 150 Massachusetts 
communities to explore local regulatory 
responses from which to model a Lincoln 
By-Law. 

Generally speaking, communities that 
have passed regulations have required the 
homeowner to either test the tank at 


frequent intervals or remove the tank 
once it reaches 20-30 years of age. Some 
communities require both testing and 
removal. 


For example, the town of Dover passed 
a regulation in 1982 requiring all 
homeowner tanks that exceed 20 years of 
age to be removed from the _ ground. 
Boxford now requires all buried homeowner 
tanks to removed by age 30 and tested 
every year once they reach 20 years of 
age. Amherst, Barnstable, Chatham, 
Edgartown, Falmouth, Medfield, and 
Orleans, to name a few towns, have all 
passed stringent local laws requiring the 
removal of all homeowner tanks at ages 
ranging from 20 to 30 years. One town, 
Wellfleet, passed a By-Law in 1987 giving 


homeowners ten years to remove their 
buried UST, irrespective of tank age. 
While the implementation of these 


local regulations has not been without 
pain, towns across Massachusetts report 
great success in prompting homeowners to 
remove their tanks. 

In reviewing this information from 
other towns, the Committee decided not to 
recommend that homeowners be required to 
test their tanks, as some towns have 
done saweutisto, try. sto, focus the, Town's 
limited resources on removing buried 
tanks and eliminating the threat to 
Lincoln's water supply once and for all. 
This decision was based on the 
substantial cost to the homeowner of 
testing tanks and the cost to the Town of 
administering a testing program. 

The cost of testing one homeowner tank 
for leaks is approximately $500, or about 
a third of the average removal cost of 
$1,600. The administrative cost to the 
Town of ensuring that the testing was 
performed by all homeowners was estimated 
by the Committee to amount to 
approximately $200,000 over the life of 
the testing program. In view of fact that 
the average age of Lincoln UST exceeds 25 
felt that. these 


years, the Committee 

resources would be better directed 
towards removing the tanks than 
prolonging their life through an 


expensive testing program. 
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Adding to the Committee's resolve to 
promote removal of these tanks was 
information received from local realtors 
that, as a practical matter, homeowners 
must generally remove their buried tanks 
before selling their homes anyway. This 
is so because very few buyers today are 
willing to accept the liability presented 
by a property with a buried tank. 

The Committee declined to further 
regulate the commercial tanks in Lincoln 
Since State and Federal regulation of 
commercial tanks is already quite 
extensive. The Committee, however, urges 
the Town to ensure that local commercial 
establishments comply with existing State 
and Federal regulation governing tank 


testing, inventory control, financial 
capability and other important 
requirements. 


4. Lincoln's Underground Storage Tank 


Removal By-Law 
Here is a thumbnail sketch of the key 


provisions of the proposed Lincoln By-Law 
which was drafted after extensive review 
and consultation with the Board of 
Selectmen, Conservation Commission, 
Planning Board and Board of Health. 


1) All buried homeowner tanks would 
have to be registered by the owner with 
the Fire Chief before October 1, 1991. 

2) All tanks installed before January 
1, 1975 must be removed before December 
31, 1994. This gives Lincoln homeowners 
almost four years from the date of the 
1991 Town Meeting to budget for the 
removal costs. 

3) Tanks installed after 1974 would 
have to be removed once they reach 20 
years of age. At the earliest, these 
post-1974 tanks would have to be removed 
before December 31, 1995. 

4) In view of these increasingly 
difficult economic times, the By-Law has 
a provision allowing the homeowner to 
apply to the Board of Selectmen for a 
waiver from the removal provisions in 
cases of financial hardship. 

5) No new tanks can be buried 
underground unless they are located ina 
concrete vault. 


Under state law, UST may not be taken 
out of service by being filled in place 
unless the tank is located under a 
building or the removal of a tank would 
jeopardize the integrity of another tank. 
Our local By-Law may not legally conflict 
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with state law and therefore Linco 
homeowners will not have the optio 
assuming state law remains unchanged, 
take their tanks out of service & 
filling them. Homeowners should realize 
however, that because of the cleaning ar 
inspection procedures required by stat 
law in connection 


with th 
decommissioning of a tank by filling it 
there is little if any cost savings whe 
compared with the cost of removal. 


5. Removal Costs and Procedures 

The current cost of removing a 
underground storage tank depends on th 
size of the tank and site conditions 


capacity of 500 or 1000 gallons. Remova 
costs for a 500 gallon tank (assumi 
average site conditions) are in t 


Homeowner 
$2,000 t 


vicinity “of Sir,sGo“v.,4cce 
can’ expect “to” “pay” $1,700 -— 
remove a 1,000 gallon tank. 
Before removing the tank, th 
homeowner must decide whether he wishe 
to convert to natural gas or continu 
heating with fuel oil. The costs c 
converting to natural gas are substantia 
and vary greatly depending upon th 
length of the connection to the ga 
company pipeline and burner conversia 
charges. Natural gas lines have not bee 
installed in all parts of town gs 
homeowners will have to check with Bosta 
Gas to determine the feasibility and cos 
of converting to gas. 
Homeowners wishing to continue heatin 
with fuel oil may place their new tank 
their basement or outside their home 
above ground. Some fuel oil distributor) 
May pay some of the costs of installin 
a new tank provided that the homeowne 
contracts with the distributor ‘ 


for a number of years. 


While removal costs are no 
insignificant, the By-Law has_ bee 
carefully structured to give & 


homeowner substantial time, 
years from the date of the Spring 199 
Town Meeting, to budget for the removay 
expense. | 


6. Upcoming Activities 

The Aquifer Protection Committee wil} 
be holding a public hearing on t 
proposed By-Law on February 14, 1991 é@ 
the Lincoln Town Hall at 7:30 PM. T 
Committee report is available to t 
public at the offices of the Conservatig 
Commission. 


Perspective on Route 2 and North Lincoln 


by Eleanor Fitzgerald 


e opinions expressed in this article do not 
essarily represent the opinions of the staff 
The Lincoln Review or all citizens of North 
coln.) 


The view from my rear windows has changed quite 
cently. The graceful little house next door, 
garden, a whole pine grove, numerous other 
ure trees with their resident wildlife, have 
en swept away. These spaces are now filled by 
struction trailers, a dumpster, drilling and 
er equipment, plus massive amounts of new 
ement. Further beyond, the previously con- 
aled Bedford Road/Route 2 intersection traffic 
rudes; the gas station now glares conspicuous- 
Neighbors are similarly impacted. 
e house, located on the corner of Juniper 
‘dge and Bedford Road, had been taken by the 
Hate about a year ago. In August it began a 
‘rious transformation. First the eagle over the 
‘rage disappeared. The early American hinges, 
lors, cabinets, fixtures, the fireplace mantle, 
‘ndows, even bricks from the patio evaporated. 
wreckers arrived after Labor Day. In two 
yne. Suddenly my property was overrun with a 
venzy of displaced chipmunks, moles, voles, 
eld mice, squirrels, birds, and a woodchuck or 


Every day a new horror. The trailers arrived 
‘announced, followed by backhoes, bulldozers and 
ippers. One morning a woman arrived at my door 
‘thout warning to photovideo the interior and 
erior of my house before blasting in the area 
gan. No flaw went unrecorded. Next began the 
olesale removal of vegetation on Juniper Ridge. 
ere was just no stopping them. Numerous trees, 
11 beyond the boundary of the State's right-of- 
y and about which previous assurances had been 
en that they would not be disturbed, are now 
me with no provision to replace them. Juniper 
Ndge is irreversibly changed - to what end? 
Since the State had mandated some time ago 
at left turns at the intersection must be made 
gal and safer, the Town had few choices. While 
is questionable how much safety benefit there 
1l be from improvements that require seventy- 
o signs to explain them and the illumination of 
Yenty 25-foot-high lights, the alternatives 
fered seemed worse. State DPW employees when 
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oping with "Scheme S" 


questioned will acknowledge that the purpose of 
these improvements is capacity first, then safe- 
ty. Rube Goldberg might be embarrassed by this 
design, but former Secretary of Transportation 
Fred Salvucci is not. For this is a stop-gap 
measure, or bandaid, for the next fifteen years 
until the Depression of the Central Artery pro- 
ject in Boston stops sucking up all possible 
state transportation money. My view, however, 
will always be that "Scheme S" should never have 
happened. 

Two important things happened in my life in 
1967. Our first child was born, and we began 
house hunting in Lincoln. Great things were 
happening. Minute Man National Historic Park had 
been established by an Act of Congress. Route 2 
and Route 2A in Lincoln would be realigned in 
what would be called the northern alignment. 
This would allow the Park to really amount to 
something yet separate its activities from the 
Town. The Town would be more cohesive without 
the barrier effects of Route 2 on its residential 
neighborhoods. The house on Juniper Ridge needed 
some "TLC" but was very charming, and the road 
was scenic and private. Route 2 could be heard 
but was not seen. 

The purchase of the house on Juniper Ridge 
seemed prudent at the time. We had spoken with 
Mr. Robert Tierney of the State DPW who assured 
us Route 2 would be moved before our son entered 
school. (My son graduated from college in 1989.) 
Traffic on the present alignment would decrease 
by about 95%. Town officials were firmly suppor- 
tive of the new realignment. 

We bought. Since Juniper Ridge is a private 
road, we became members of the Juniper Ridge 
Association. All households on Juniper Ridge are 
members of the association. Like other private 
neighborhood associations, its ordinary functions 
are to deal with road upkeep, snow removal and 
any issues of common concern. There has always 
been at least one formal meeting in the winter 
and an outdoor pot luck supper in late June. 
Unfortunately, Route 2 has been an ongoing un- 
relenting issue for many years now. The Juniper 
Ridge Road access relocation has been under 
discussion for about sixteen years. Some Juniper 
Ridge residents would still prefer to continue 
with the old exit than to cope with the impacts 
of "Scheme S" but voted to cooperate with the 
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With Duette® window 
fashions, suddenly the 
window is the most 
interesting view. 

Duette® window fashions let you 
go from "simple" to "showcase" 
easily. Pick from a variety of eye- 


And shape up a room while 
decorating any shape window, 
too. 

e Fits specialty shapes 

e 3/8" pleat size 3/4" 

e Specialty Shades, Arches, 
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Vertical Blinds » FREE SHOP AT HOME ~ FREE 
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Drapery 


50% 
Off 


191 Sudbury Rd. 


_o™ Concord, MA 01742 


CHRISTOPHER PARK 
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Qlassic Painting 
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catching colors and versatile styles. 


Town and State in spite of great misgivings. 
we known of the State's pitiful landscape provis 
ions to mitigate the harm done to the Junip 
Ridge neighborhood, we would never had agreed 
relocation of our privately-owned access. 
conditions of acceptance of the relocation hé 
been stated both to the Town and the State by tk 
Juniper Ridge Association. Project designer 
chose to ignore them. 
When the whole question of Route 2 was reé 
tudied by the Route 2 Task Force set up by forn 
Governor Francis Sargent in 1972, several Junipe 
Ridge residents, myself included, became part | 
that task force. The independent consulting tea 
of Skidmore, Owens and Merrill was hired to 
the environmental impact analysis. Since ther 
were numerous conflicting political groups 
volved, the decision of the state was going 
weigh heavily on the recommendation of the ir 
dependent consultant who would consider the inp 
of various factions along with objective scier 
tific information. | 
The study was not completed before the cha 
to the Dukakis administration in 1975. ‘ 
million dollar 700+ page Environmental Impa¢ 
Analysis was published in January 1976. 
formal recommendations of the consultants wer 
not put in writing by order of Secretary 
Transportation Salvucci. The EIS was not 8 
mitted to the Federal Highway Administration f£¢ 
formal review. In February 1976 when fifte 
Lincoln citizens, inluding myself, met with Fré 
Salvucci to present him with the petition signi 
by 1056 Lincoln citizens supporting the northet 
alignment of Route 2, he made it clear that hj 
transportation priority was the depression of 
Central Artery. I will always remember 
comment of one of his political allies who loo 
at the petition and said, "But we are the goe 
guys!" | 
In 1991 "the good guys" are gone. The 
legacy to Lincoln is "Scheme S," which at bet 
might make Route 2 marginally safer but still 
great physical barrier in the Town, and a natio} 
al historic park that doesn't amount to ve 
much. Does anybody out there have a new visio 
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Selectmen Notes 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
“the materiai that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
“Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 
of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


During the period covered (9/90 -11/90) 
the following items, inter alia, were dis- 
= by the Lincoln Selectmen: 
| 


LAND & AGRICULTURE 

: * Purchase of Bethany property by Bunsai 
Gakuen ("educational foundation") 
for conversion into Japanese school 

| * Proposals for use of Mass DPW surplus 

lots in N. Lincoln 

Cc 

* $1,000 from Reserve Fund for appraisal 

| of 14 acres at Red Rail Farm (0. 

| Concord Rd) donated by J. Q. Adams 

REGIONAL & STATE 

* Further Hanscom noise studies 

* Proposed US Postal facility in Waltham 

) 

) 


} Cc & IL 

ll. * Rte 2 / Bedford Rd intersection con- 

4 struction 

| * Rte 117 / Lincoln Rd intersection 
improvements 


* Changes to commuter parking in contect 

lt of MBTA station renewal 

| POLICE & FIRE 

: * FY 1991 Police/Fire budget reviewed 

| * Police radar patrols commended for 
increase in citations & warnings 

| issued 

_ OTHER 

j * "Trash" centerpiece made by W. Flint, 
Jr. for presentation to Concord 
selectmen in appreciation of their 
help with the bilateral trash swap. 

CONTRACTS - during the period, the Selectmen 

entered into contracts on behalf of the Town 

with: 

* Granite State Materials, 

ie road salt 


LnGw LOL 


tatty 
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ARCHITEC T.Sen+2 2 
DEVELOPERS 
CONTRACTORS 

R.E. AGENTS 


t 
! 
t magn. 2ER _ 
FOR: BUILDERS 
HOME OWNERS 


Selectmen: 


HOUSE PORTRAITS 
263-7016 


Harriet Todd 
Katherine McHugh 
Warren Flint, Jr. 


* Leotta Construction Co, 
Pierce Pk drainage 
SOLID WASTE 
* Possible low-level radioactive waste 
generated by Nuclear Metals, Inc., 
Concord 


Everett, for 


PEOPLE 
* Committee Appointments & Reappointments: 
- Arts Council: L. Sprayregen 
- Commissioners of Trust Funds: C. Todd 
~ HATS II/HFAC: M. Ruettger-Cruciana 
- Aquifer Protection: P. Faran, J. 
Kimball 
* Committee resignations: 
- HATS II/HFAC: R. Theriault 
* Town Employees: 
- R. Campobasso appointed Foreman, DPW 
- K. Walsh appointed Special Police 
Officer 
* Special Mention: 
- Firemen A. Cotoni, P. Domenichella & 
W. Van Wart commended by Wayland 
Fire Department for help with a 
serious accident 
- Police officers Sgt D. Davis & G. 
Mahoney commended for their assist- 
ance at an accident at Rte 117 & 
railroad tracks in August 
FIXTURES 
- new "Low Salt Warning" signs 
- new fence installed at Smith School 
per request of Magic Garden 
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Historic modernist con- 
temporary in the Breuer/ 
Gropius tradition. Spec- 
tacular two-story living 
room. 9 rooms including 
three-season porch. 2.3 
acres of superb landscap- 
ing providing lovely vis- 
tas and complete privacy. 
MLS $675,000. 


Turn-of-the-Century home 
with great additions. 
Wonderful private loca- 
tion on 2.3 acres. 7 
rooms, many extras. If 
you like Lincoln, this 
is the house for you! 
MLS $390,000. 
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It's a jungle in here. 


Cooleys Marco Polo brings you 
wild creatures from beneath the lush 
green canopy of the rain forest. Lithe 
jaguars and colorful parrots gaze from 
artist Lynn Chase’s fine porcelain table- 
ware and gift accessories. Showy birds fluff 
their feathers on paper goods. And an exotic 
reptile camouflages itself as an oven mitt. 
All these and more make it a fantasy i 
jungle inside our store. We invite you eed ae ra — 
| to come exploring. wa 


A portion of Chase Ltd. profits is donated to preserve 
wildlife and its endangered environment. 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden Street, CONCORD (508) 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5 
84 Central Street, WELLESLEY  1-800-696-GIFT (4438) 617-1210 Mon-Fri 9:5:30,Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 
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Dear Readers, 

Whether you are squirming in a chair in Brooks 
Auditorium or relaxing in a rocker at home, this 
Review brings you up to date on town affairs. 
Town boards and committees have used this issue 


to explain what they are up against! In reality 
you will find out the effect of budget cuts and 
how hard civic minded residents work. 

We are a bi-monthly magazine in our fourteenth 
year of publication. As you read the mast head 
you will find that your neighbors are our writers. 
Perhaps you, too, would like to write for us. There 
is also an audio version, narrated by Bob Stecher, 
available at the library to make your housework or 
driving enjoyable. 


Ale 
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OUR TOWN 


What You Always Wanted to Know about Codman 
Community Farms - But Didn't Know Who to Ask 


by Fan Watkinson 


What is Codman Community Farms (CCF)? 


Codman Community Farms (CCF) is your com- 
munity farm - founded to maintain Lincoln’s long 
tradition of farming for the benefit of the community. 
|A non-profit membership organization, it strives to 
| operate farm programs that cover their costs, yield high 
| quality, healthy products and provide opportunities for 
| the community to participate in and learn from various 
| aspects of farming. A very important byproduct of 
| CCF’s effects is the pastoral scenery and open space that 
| Lincoln still enjoys while other towns are swallowed up 
in developments. 


| Where is CCF? 


| All around you. The cornerstone of CCF is the 

historic Codman barn complex and surrounding twelve 
acres of field bordered by Lincoln Road, Codman Road, 
the Codman House and the railroad tracks. In addition, 
the Farm manages other parcels throughout the town 
that are either privately owned, town owned or part of 
a Lincoln Land Conservation Trust. Overall, CCF farms 
about 100 acres. 

You are welcome to visit the barn complex any- 
time. It’s a quick and easy place for youngsters to see 
sheep, lambs, cows, calves, pigs and piglets. However, 
be sure to keep close watch on your children as it is a 
working farm and not a child-proof playground. 


Who runs CCF? 


Daily farm operations are handled by one full- 
time farm manager, Dave Hardy, and a part-time 
assistant, Anne Papadopoulos, in conjunction with 
volunteer support from the Board of Directors, an 
Advisory Committee and the membership. 

The Board of Directors consists of thirteen 
people, each responsible for various aspects of the Farm 
(agriculture, buildings and grounds, education, outreach 
events, publicity, fund-raising, etc.). Currently on the 
Board are: 

Mark Banks (Clerk) 

Dave Donaldson 

Cynthia Hill 

Mary Lincoln (Vice Pres.) 
Carla Ricci 

Marcia Roehr (Treasurer) 
Carol Wolfe 


Peter Conrad 

Marsha Gillis 

Beth Lerman 

Ron Powers 

Clif Rice 

Fan Watkinson (President) 


The advisory Committee includes Dan Hart, Steve 
Verrill and John Gillis. Others are expected to be added 
shortly. 

Anyone can join CCF as a member. Members 
receive discounts on meat sales and Fair entrance fees, 
priorities on garden plots and custom work, copies of the 
CCF newsletter and more. 


What are the Farm’s primary activities? 


Major farm programs consist of hay production 
and the raising of naturally grown, chemically-free beef, 
veal, lamb and pork. Underlying the meat program is 
a commitment to preserve the gene pool for registered 
minor breed Lineback milking cows, Devon beef cattle 
and Tamworth pigs. 

Hay and meat are available for purchase at the 
barn. All meat is professionally butchered. Simply call 
Dave Hardy, the farm manager, for information, or drop 
by. Saturday morning is the best time to catch him. 

CCF also offers community garden plots with 
access to water. If you are interested, Barry Stearns, the 
"plotmaster," can be reached by calling the Farm (259- 
0456) or his home. Plans are underway to expand with 
a larger scale gardening program in the next several 
years. 

In addition, CCF provides limited custom work 
for the community. Our ability to service you depends 
upon your needs, our equipment and the timing. If you 
are interested in having work done, it is best to call 
during the winter or the spring when the lay of your 
land is most exposed for an assessment of the project. 


How is CCF funded? 


Eighty percent of its funding comes from farm 
operations; the remainder is provided through member- 
ship support, community events and private gifts. 


What is the history of the Codman barns? 


Having just been painted by the town this fall, 
the barns hardly show their age. In fact, they are a 
complex of three historic buildings from the Codman 
estate with a small 1975 addition. 

With its gunstock posts, the oldest and smallest 
barn, Barn A, is believed to have been built in 1792 by 
William Bond of Watertown. Located closest to the rail- 
road tracks, this barn is most often accessed from the 
lower level that opens out to the current paddock area. 

Running parallel to Lincoln Road, Barn B was 
probably built between 1816 and 1826 when John Perci- 
val owned the property. It is a larger barn that now 
houses about five thousand bales of hay. 

Barn C is the barn most visible to Codman Road 
and the last of the three to be built. Together with the 
adjacent Gothic farmhouse, it was designed by the 
prominent Boston architect, John Sturgis, and built c. 
1863. Hay is now stored in the loft of Barn C, while 
the main floor is used for equipment, meat freezers and 
public events. 

In 1975 a small square addition was added to 
Barn C to serve as a kitchen, office and lavatory 
facility. This is known as the "milkhouse” since it was 
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LINCOLN 
EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES 


JUST LISTED - Gracing Bedford Hill, 
breathtaking property with spectacular 
distant views. 13 room Victorian 

estate with carriage house. $1,295,000 


NEW TO MARKET - Lincoln center! 
Charming antique Colonial, recently 
updated. Lovely private grounds. 4 BRs, 
3 1/2 baths. Six fireplaces. $569,000 


NEW CONSTRUCTION - COBURN FARM 
Incredible contemporary farmhouse. 

4300 sf dramatic living space. 

Two family rooms. Pastoral views. 

$799,000 another at $699,000 


SERVING YOU IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON... 


Sheila Harding, G.R.I, Proprietor 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I 

Nancy Murphy, G.R.I Carol Mankowich 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.I Jeannine Taylor 
Sandra Van Dyke, Office Mgr. Elizabeth Kimnach 


NINE LEWIS STREET LINCOLN, MA 01773 


(617) 259-9700 
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LINCOLN - NEW PRICE. Sophisticated 
custom design features 2 story 

circle window, designer kitchen. 

Luxury amenities. $799,000 


| NEW TO MARKET AT FARRAR VILLAGE. 
One level end unit with privacy. 
Enjoy tennis,trails,pond rights, 
security & more. 2 BRs, 2 baths. 
Incredible value. $239,000 
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Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 


cy) n 
hy, LINCOL! 
ASSacHusET™ 


¢ Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 

¢ Hamburger—80% or 90% lean 

¢ Lamb and Pork—orders taken 
for 1991 


Codman Community Farms 
on Codman Road opposite 
the Lincoln Police Station 


Call Farmer Dave Hardy anytime 
617-259-0456 
MEMBER Drop by Saturday mornings to visit and 
FDIC/DIFM make a purchase 
West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


Also, goat cheese—Fresh and Aged 
Hay and Mulch 
Garden Plots 


XOXO 
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Old books bought & sold 
[EOOOOOOR OOOO 


Bonnie Bracker 
Susan Tucker S Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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designed in keeping with a milkhouse that had once 
_ been part of the barn complex. 

The Codman barns are the cornerstone to Cod- 
man Community Farms and, in fact, to Lincoln. In- 
cluded in the National Registry of Historic Buildings, 
they serve as a constant reminder of the town’s agricul- 
tural tradition and its ongoing commitment to the 
preservation of open space through farming. 


Who owns the barns? 


The barns are owned by the Town of Lincoln. 
CCF has the right to use them for its farm operations. 
In addition, the Conservation Commission uses the site 
for the storage and sale of split wood (sold through the 
Town), and the DPW keeps some of its equipment there. 

The Town funds all major improvements, such as 
last year’s painting. Because of limited Town budgets, 
CCF recently funded the winterizing of the milkhouse 
for more efficient farm operations and more opportuni- 
ties for year-round community activities. The cost of a 
fire prevention system is now being explored, as the 
barns are irreplaceable if ever a fire were to occur. 


Who lives in the Codman Farmhouse? 


The majority of the house is occupied by three 
people who participate in the Town’s Communal Housing 
for the Elderly. Anne Papadopoulos and her family live 
in the apartment in the back of the Codman Farmhouse. 

Dave Hardy grew up in Maynard and now lives 
in Hubbardston. He has about a forty-five minute 
commute to Lincoln. 


How can you become involved? 


Drop by or give the farm a call at 259-0456 and 
leave a message with your interests and questions on the 
-answering machine. Dave or another will call you back 
to talk with you further. Numerous committees are 


looking for new participants. We are also looking for 
ways that we can increase our value to the community 
through joint school 
courses, events, etc. 


programs, summer programs, 
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Bring your lamp to us for personal recommendations. 


CONCORD LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden street concordcenter 508~369~2597 


Monet's Ice Flows 


at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
by 
John D'Elia 


The image you've seen, or felt, on a hike 

In any case, recognized across a steamy room 
As a humid evening draws winter to a close. 
You might even read it 

In Thoreau's Journal (April, 
Flint's Pond, Lincoln, Mass. 
Where water portraits gray the ice, 

Wind skims the surface to shimmering silver. 
But just at this the spot, the flow is becalmed 
In the slowing of the eddy-currents 

With wildlife silenced by the artist 

Standing there all day mixing oils, 

Somehow managing to keep warm. 

The crowd swells to the Rouen Cathedral 

To the Poplars, to the Grain Stacks, 

To the Valley of the Creuse, 

To A Morning on the Seine, near Giveray 

Few are attracted to Ice Flows 

As night lights from Fenway Park 

Signal another baseball season about to begin. 


1852) 


copyright 1991 John D'Elia 


Where Can You Find 
Easter Decorations, Baskets 
Fuzzy Bunnies and Chicks? 


At 
West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 
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LINCOLN 


Extremely large custom- 

built Colonial in pris- 

tine condition. 9 bright 

and sunny rooms. Beauti- 

fully maintained grounds. 
MLS $645,000. 


CONCORD 


Sunny spacious tradi- 
tional Colonial with 
surprising contemporary 
touches! 2nd floor 
"loft" with FP plus list 
floor Family Room w/FP 
joining open kitchen/ 
eating area. Setting 
is private; abuts con- 
servation land. 

MLS $380,000 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


1 46a Lincoln Road coe : 249 Ayer Road 


Lincoln, MA 01773 may Harvard, MA 01453 
617 259 9133 HotpINcs. Inc. 508 772 4209 
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Not Just d Suburb by Paul and Susan Brooks 


The Planning Committee for the Townwide Conference 


/lite of a larger body, 


ior the 


fparish in 1746, 


will occasionally sponsor articles 


tions and traditions of Lincoln, 


in line with 
goal of educating residents about the people, 


its 


institu- 
as well as the values 
and issues which have shaped the town's past, 


as we 


prepare to plan for Lincoln's future at the conference 


next fall. 


Paul Marsh reviewed the history of Lincoln's plan- 
ning conferences in the first article in this series, 


called 
Review, 


"A Positive but Cautionary Tale" 
NOvee-Dec. 1990). 


(The Lincoln 
This month Paul and Susan 


Brooks reflect on responses to a questionnaire the Com- 
mittee sent to all Lincoln households with census forms 


last January. 


The Planning Committee thanks the authors and The 
Lincoln Review for their assistance with this series. 


Members of the Planning Commit- 
tee have asked for some reflections 
on Lincoln's history and its her- 
itage, in anticipation of the Town- 
wide Conference to be held next fall. 
The questionnaire issued in connec- 
tion with the conference includes 
some searching queries about what 
aspects of our town we cherish and 
wish to maintain. 

Geographically speaking, Lincoln 
today must be considered a suburb of 
Cambridge and Boston. However, that 
term can be misleading. It suggests 
the outer fringe of a city, a satel- 
and nothing 
more. But the land which is now 
Lincoln has deep roots in the past. 
Its mother town Concord, founded in 
1635, was the first inland settlement 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Lincoln was established as a separate 
and an independent 
town in 1754. Its residents played 
an important role in the events of 
me, top l/75. (Much of the "Battle 
of Concord and Lexington" actually 


took place during the retreat through 


}Lincoln; 


more than sixty-five men 


from Lincoln were involved. ) 


community, 


Though it grew up as a farming 
Lincoln in its early days 


shared many of the intellectual con- 


cerns that we tend nowadays to asso- 
@eece with city life. Thanks to de- 
voted teachers like Dr. Charles 
Stearns and his successors, a number 
of Lincoln farm boys attended Harvard 
College. Members of today's School 
Committee can look back with pride to 
the comment of the great preacher and 
social reformer, Lexington's Theodore 
Parker: "The little town on the hill 
yonder has maintained so high a 
Standard that Lexington has depended 
On her for many of its teachers." 


copyright 1991 Paul and Susan Brooks 


(Obviously Lexington was buying them 
away with higher salaries than the 
i ee town" could at torgd.:) 
Parker's contemporary, Henry Thoreau 
--a man not easy to please--remarked 
that "the inhabitants of Lincoln 
yield sooner than usual to the influ- 
ence of the rising generation, and 
are a mixture of rather simple but 
clever with a well-informed = and 
trustworthy people." 

Education did not stop with the 
schools. The farmers of Lincoln were 
quick to join the universal drive for 
intellectual self-improvement charac- 
teristic of nineteenth century New 
England. As early as 1832 a group of 
them met in the old center school- 
house to found the Lincoln Lyceum for 
"Our own improvement in Knowledge, 
the advance of Popular Education and 
the diffusion of useful information 
throughout the community generally." 
They invited lecturers from neighbor- 
ing towns, and debated a variety of 
subjects such as "Does the female 
character have greater influence on 
society than the male?" (Decided in 
the affirmative.) Reflecting their 
Puritan heritage, they decided that 
morals were more important than in- 
tellect; knowledge gave more power 
than wealth. Waldo Emerson and Henry 
Thoreau each spoke to them on three 
occasions. Henry read passages from 
the manuscript of what would become 
Walden. And the people of Lincoln 
were the first to hear him state his 
subversive doctrine of "civil disobe- 
dience," which would some day inspire 
Mahatma Gandhi and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

Eventually the Lyceum movement 
died out. But in Lincoln the tradi- 
tion was revived in 1892, when, under 
the will of George F. Bemis, the town 
established a series of free lectures 
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to be "of an instructive and elevat- 
ing kind," and--thanks to a second 
bequest--built a new Town Hall in 
which they would be delivered. The 
list of speakers during almost a cen- 
tury is impressive. 

Another venerable institution, 
the Lincoln Grange--a social as well 
as an agricultural organization--cel- 
ebrated its centennial a few years 
ago. Lincoln is no longer a commu- 
nity of farmers. But the break with 
the past is not so sharp as that 
statement might imply. 

One of the many interesting 
questions raised in anticipation of 
the Townwide Conference reads as fol- 
lows: "What place, area, feature, or 
symbol best represents Lincoln to 
you?" Among the wide range of 
replies, the greatest number seem to 
be concerned with a "sense of place": 
specific places that symbolize the 


history and the nature of our town. 


( 
| 


man estate, 


charming post office?); 


Some have roots in the distant past: 
the Flint Fields, farmed by the same 
family for ten generations; the Cod- 
home of the founder of 
our town, Chambers Russell, who named 
it after his native Lincolnshire; the 
Old Town Hall (what Town has a more 
the Five Cor- 


ners, with the White Church and with 


a library which would have convinced 


the Rev. Charles Stearns, founder of 
the Lincoln Social Library Society in 
1798, that he had indeed gone to 
heaven. 

Other places or symbols named in 


replies to the questionnaire have a 
more 

cases, 
with the larger region of which Lin- 
}coln is a part: 
 seum, 
gram, 


recent history and, in some 
a more immediate connection 


The DeCordova Mu- 
Drumlin Farm, the METCO pro- 
our conservation land and the 


network of trails which are so widely 


used by visitors from the city. 


its 


one had to choose the most immedi- 


| 
} 


_ town, 
_ scape, some of it under cultivation, 


| 


( 


ately recognizable feature of our 
it would be the rural land- 


that we have managed to maintain. 
(Years ago a Waltham real estate de- 


-veloper chose as his sales pitch: "In 


Waltham, on the Lincoln line." That 
is to say, on Central Park.) 
Lincoln was one of the first 


towns in Massachusetts to establish a 
Conservation Commission and to vote 
funds for public land acquisition. 
This was in 1958. The previous year 
a private organization, the Lincoln 
Land Conservation Trust, had been 
founded for much the same purpose-- 


one main difference being that the 
Trust could act quickly when need 
arose, without having to wait until 
the next town meeting. (Its initial 
purpose was to save from residential 
development a lot on the shores of 
Flint's Pond.) 
All »this- is ..famiiiar to. most 
Lincoln residents. But it is worth- 
while to recall the comment of a 
knowledgeable outsider. When he was 
Secretary of the Interior, Stewart 
Udall cited Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
as one of three communities in the 
United States that had been most ef- 


fective in planning for the use of 
its land. And when his Assistant 
Secretary, Stanley Cain, delivered a 


Bemis lecture, he stressed the impor- 
tance everywhere in our country of 
Saving open land near the big cities. 

To conclude, we answer four key 
questions, two of fact and two of 


opinion. "When did you move to Lin- 
colnn yn 1934). "How has’ Lincoln 
changed since you lived here?" Obvi- 


ously it has changed a great deal in 
the last fifty-five years, although 
change has not been so rapid as that 
of neighboring towns. When we came 
here there were still a number of 
active farms. (The Board of Health 
inspected forty barns.) During our 
first four years, when we rented a 
little house on Conant Road (for five 
hundred dollars a year) an east wind 
would make us aware of the prosperous 
pig farm near the Waltham line. And 
when we acquired our present property 
in 1938, we were surrounded by active 
farms: George Browning with his 
poultry farm (he also cultivated what 
are now the town's Browning Fields), 
Jim DeNormandie with his herd of 
Guernseys and his dairy operation 
(from which we got our milk) and Drew 
Dougherty, who pastured his Holsteins 
on our meadow. There were no 
"subdivisions," and very little land 
for sale. However, when Route 2 
reached Lincoln in the mid-thirties, 
making Cambridge and Boston but a 
short drive away, the character of 
the town was immediately threatened 
with reckless development. The re- 
sponse was one-acre zoning. Who 
among us having attended that town 


meeting can ever forget it? George 
Tarbell--a charming and silver- 
tongued orator if ever there was one 
--explained that he was addressing 
not the commuters, but those who made 
their living here in Lincoln. He ex- 


plained that, far from imposing un- 
welcome restrictions, zoning would 
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With Duette® window 
fashions, suddenly the 
window is the most 
interesting view. 

Duette® window fashions let you 
go from "simple" to "showcase" 
easily. Pick from a variety of eye- 


catching colors and versatile styles. 


== And shape up a room while 

decorating any shape window, 
too. 
¢ Fits specialty shapes 

== 5 ¢ 3/8" pleat size 3/4" 

¢ Specialty Shades, Arches, 

? : Skylites, Greenhouses 25% Off 

7 baie SS » FREE SHOP AT HOME — FREE 


¢ Mini Blinds INSTALLATION ON ALL 
e Pleated Shades PRODUCTS 


e Drapery 
50% 
Off 


191 Sudbury Rd. 
Concord, MA 01742 


For Looks That Fit. — 508-369-0890 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 


SCRO0 la wAND AGO WEEGE 
CONSULTING: SERVICE 


Are you struggling with 
educational choices? 


Do you need help with 
college planning? 


Advice on secondary school 
placement? 


We offer a full range of services for 
students and their families: college 
counseling, educational testing, tutor- 
ing, SAT prep. 


Free informational interviews 
available by appointment. 


Call (617) 899-5759 
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actually increase the value of their 
land. The vote was unanimous. 

The next major threat came after 
World War II, when America experi- 
enced a mass migration to the sub- 
urbs. It was then that the town 
adopted two-acre zoning--which was 
not, in itself, the answer tO’ pres 
serving open space, but was at least 
a check on uncontrolled growth. 

In recent years there has been 
one deplorable--perhaps inevitable-- 
change. Land prices have soared, 
approaching the point where only 
wealthy families will be able to come 
here. And despite our early commit- 
ment to moderate-income housing, de- 
spite the high percentage of our land 
that is open to the public, some peo- 
ple persist in thinking of Lincoln as 
a, "snob  -town. © This is nonsense. 
But gone are the days when, on giving 
one's address to a shopkeeper in 
Boston, the response was "Where is 
Bincoln7. 

The other two questions: "What 
aspects of Lincoln are you most con- 
cerned about?" and "What are Lin- 
coln's greatest resources as we plan 
for the future?", can be answered to- 
gether. Lincoln's greatest resource 
is ‘the long tradition of public sez 
vice that has created the town we 
have today. Our main concern is that 
present and future residents should 
maintain this tradition by involving 
themselves, at one time or another, 
in town affairs. And as Peter Conrad 
wrote in the last issue of The Lin- 
coln Review, that they have 


"continuing faith in government by 
town meeting." 

Change is inevitable. But no 
amount of urban sprawl, no pressure 
of. migration from...the city, “aaam 
transform Lincoln into just another 
suburb. In the deepest sense of the 
word, Lincoln was and is a town. RB 


(508) 369-5607 
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custom wallcovering installation 
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Lincoln Conservation Commission.....The Budget 


Waik or drive through Lincoln (or if you prefer, 
bicycle, jog, ski or ride a horse). You will find shaded 
roads, fields under cultivation, acres of woodland and 
quiet paths linking these treasures together. The Town 
has been actively protecting its unique resources from 
development for thirty years, through the efforts of 
Townspeople, private groups, the Conservation Commis- 
sion and other Town Boards. From the early acquisition 
of land bordering what was then known as Sandy Pond 
to the recent Flint’s Fields preservation, Lincoln has 
demonstrated its commitment to the stewardship of its 
natural resources in order to preserve clean water, 
natural habitat and human environment, agriculture, 
scenic vistas, recreational opportunities and, most 
importantly, the opportunity for our children to enjoy 
this heritage. Unique among its neighbors, Lincoln has 
not only actively preserved historic buildings and sites 
but also a way of life, a respect for history and nature, 
which is so vital during the times in which we now live. 

But our ability to fulfill this commitment has 
been imperiled by the fiscal pressures on the Town. For 
the last five fiscal years, the Conservation Commission’s 
budget has been level-funded with the exception of 
negotiated cost of living increases and step raises for our 


_ staff which apply to all Town employees. After the cost 


of the total Town budget. 


of living rise from 1986-1991, level-funding has meant 
a significant decrease in the money available for land 
management. For the Town’s fiscal 1992 override 
budget, beginning in July 1991, the Conservation 
Commission was required to cut twenty percent from the 
proposed level service budget, including a twenty-nine 
percent reduction in staffing. It should be noted that 
the Conservation operating budget represents one percent 
This reduction in staffing 
results in the loss of one-and-one-half positions, one 
full-time land management technician and a part-time 
administrative assistant. 

The budget outcome requires the loss of one 
technician from our three-man land management staff. 


This will significantly curtail our forestry projects and 


slow down scheduled brush cutting and field mowing 
efforts. There will be one less person to assist the DPW 
in plowing after snowstorms, or tree removal from 
roadways after heavy wind or rainstorms. The crew will 
be short-staffed for such activities as ice clearing for 
skating. Priority will be given to removal of hazardous 
trees from Town Conservation lands, continuation of 
safety measures on trails such as erosion control, and 
other maintenance of the sixty-plus miles of trails and 
fourteen hundred acres of land. Maintaining adequate 
emergency vehicle access on parcels for fire protection 
and rescue is critical but increasingly difficult as funds 
diminish. The Conservation crew has _ historically 
counted among its duties monitoring gates, posting of 
the necessary signs for Lincoln conservation land and 


Town buildings, planting trees, litter removal, wall 
repair, and maintenance of three small buildings, and 
several parking lots. There are several pieces of heavy 
equipment which are repaired by the crew, with funds 
being provided in the past from the land management 
budget. The cuts in our expense budget will make the 
Codman Road bicycle path completion questionable. 

The budget also mandates the loss of fifteen 
hours per week of administrative assistance. The 
Conservation assistant is responsible for assisting persons 
filing a notice to conduct work under the State and local 
Bylaws protecting wetlands in understanding the process, 
identifying the issues and making proper submissions. 
The assistant also attends Commission meetings and 
transcribes lengthy minutes. The office, usually covered 
by the assistant in the administrator’s absence, will have 
to be closed certain days while the administrator con- 
ducts site inspections to the thirty-plus wetlands projects 
ongoing in Lincoln. 

Operating in the forest with power equipment is 
dangerous and requires a professional and skilled crew. 
An absolute minimum of two persons is required for 
reasons of safety and the nature of the work. While the 
Conservation crew has now been cut to this minimum, 
it still remains responsible for maintaining fourteen 
hundred acres of woodland and farmland. Any further 
reduction would leave the Town unable to be stewards 
for these special lands. 

The Town of Lincoln and its citizens have 
benefitted from the acquisition of our many parcels of 
conservation land, accomplished through increased taxes, 
private donations and State and Federal funds. Its 
existence is one of the primary reasons why many of 
Lincoln’s residents moved here. It has enhanced all land 
values in the Town, tangible and otherwise, and it 
continues to enhance our daily quality of life. 

The Conservation Commission has moved over 
the last ten years from a period of acquisition to one of 
stewardship. With fourteen hundred acres of land, sixty 
miles of trails and over thirty thousand visitors a year, 
we feel we must give it, at the very least, the minimum 
care it requires. 

(R) 


Subscription rate for six issues: $8.00 
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REAL ESTATE 85 Main Street, Concord, MA 01742 (508) 369-5656 


CAREFREE LIVING AT GREENRIDGE SPECTACULAR COLONIAL OFFERING 
3 Brm townhouse, freshly painted and 4500 sq. ft. of living. Gourmet kitchen, 
carpeted, walk to trains and shopping. stunning master suite, private lot, cul- 
$220,000. de-sac location. $695,000. 
LAND -- 2 lots available at Warbler Springs Estates. New sub- 


division of million dollar homes. Be in your dream house by 
Summer. $250,000-$295,000. 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL Co. 
WESTON OIL Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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A Point of View-Our Town Eipraly 


by Kathy Glick-Weil 


The first full year of service in the newly 
expanded and renovated Lincoln Public Library 
was a rousing success. Increased circulation, 
record-setting attendance at programs, con- 
stant reference queries, and more frequent use 


of the building for quiet study, reading, and 


social gathering, made for an active, friendly 
community center. From 9 a.m. and the arrival 
of the first newspaper readers, through Book 
Group at mid-morning, student bus drop-off at 
mid-afternoon, the Shakespeare readers in the 
evening, and reference questions all day long, 
the Lincoln Library is more heavily used than 
ever before. The building has allowed us the 
flexibility to increase the size of our vari- 
ous collections of materials, develop and 
carry out more programs than ever, and provide 
a variety of comfortable reading, study and 
gathering spaces. Circulation at the Library 
topped 113,000 in 1990--32% greater than the 
total for 1986, our last full year in the old 
building. We now have 69,000 books and nearly 
4,000 audio-visual items. Our audio-visual 
collection includes compact discs, records, 
cassettes, videocassettes, books on tape, 
puzzles, and puppets. Thanks to the generos- 


ity of the Friends of the Lincoln Library, we 


were attended by 6,412 people. 


_ Read-Aloud Hour for older children, 


lend museum passes to the Aquarium, the Chil- 
dren's Museum, DeCordova Museum, Drumlin Farm, 
the Museum of Fine Arts, and the Science 
Museum. 

The Library had an 
programs during 1990. 


active calendar of 
Nearly 300 programs 
The Children's 
Department presented weekly story hours for 
pre-schoolers both in the building and at the 
Magic Garden Day Care Center, the Book Bunch 
a weekly 
elective on book-making at the Brooks Middle 


School, and various craft and holiday programs 


throughout the year. Thanks again to the 
generosity of the Friends of the Library and 
the Lincoln Arts Council, the Children's 
Department was able to present a variety of 
outside cultural performers. These included 
dancers, musicians, story tellers, puppeteers, 


and authors. 
For adults, activities ranged from bi- 


weekly jazz to the Friday Morning Book Group's 
discussion of Chinese, Indian, and Australian 
literature. An eager group read Shakespeare 
aloud once a month, and the Wednesday Morning 


Bs 


at the Library Program continued its long 
tradition of highlighting interesting Lincoln 
residents. 

The new gallery at the Library has turned 
out to be one of the most popular spaces in 
the building. With a new art exhibit opening 
every month, we are currently booking the 
space for 1995! We also continue to use the 
DeNormandie Room for displays, as well as the 
lighted glass cases in the Historical Room. 
The Children's Department has display cases in 
their new space, and has developed a very 
popular program of displaying children's 
collections of various sorts. The children 
not only bring their items, but set them up 
and design their own descriptive signs. From 
hats to buttons, New Year's masks from China 
to Masai beadwork from Africa, the display 
cases have provided an opportunity for chil- 
dren to share their hobbies, interests,and 
travels with others. 

The Lincoln Public Library faces new chal- 
lenges as Fiscal Year 1992 approaches. Des- 
pite increased activity, the town's financial 
situation has presented the library with a 
serious cut in our budget for the coming year, 
beginning July 1. A 12% decrease from our 
current budget will force us to close the 
equivalent of one full day, lay off staff, 
decrease our materials budget by 25%, and face 
the possibility of decertification by the 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners. 
This possible decertification would mean that 
we could not receive any state aid to libra- 
ries funds, would not be able to apply for 
State or Federal grants administered by the 
Board, and would allow for the potential 
denial of borrowing privileges of Lincoln 
residents at neighboring libraries. 

Obviously this budget cut is not in keeping 
with the kind of community support the library 
enjoys. We anticipate a full discussion ope hie 
at this year's Town Meeting on Saturday, 
March 23. ig 
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RUNNIN G for Office 


Running for Office in 


VOTE ON MONDAY, MARCH 
Office 


Board of Selectmen 
Lincoln School Com. 


Board of Assessors 
Board of Health 
L-S School Committee 


Water Commissioner 
Cemetery Commissioner 
Planning Board 


Comm. of Trust Punds 
Trustee of Bemis Fund 
Trustee of DeCordova 
& Dana Museum & Park 
Recreation Committee 
Town Clerk 
Housing Commission 
Town Treasurer 


*write-in candidate 


The Lincoln Review has made an effort to contact candidates running for 
public office and the following responses were received by press time. 


Lincoln 


25 AT SMITH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 


Incumbent 


Warren F. Flint, Jr. 


Joan M. Comstock 
Sarah Cannon Holden 


Gabriel Farrell 


Peter Watkinson 
Nancy Zuelke 


George C. Hibben 


Candidate 


Warren F. Plint, Jr. 
Neal Peinberg 
Robert A. Lincoln 
Agnes C. Wiggin 

C. Sargent Janes 
Joan M. Comstock 
Sarah Cannon Holden 
William C. Hewins 
Gabriel Parrell 
George P. Paddoul 
James B. White 
Benjamin A. Kilgore 
Conrad H. Todd 

Sara Mattes 

Robert C. Frank 


Peter Watkinson* 
Nancy Zuelke 
Elizabeth H. Harrison 
George C. Hibben 


The above candidates had taken out papers as of February 4, 1991. 


NEIL FEINBERG 


Candidate for School Committee 


What the School Committee needs now is some- 


one with experience and knowledge of current school 
issues, someone with new ideas and initiatives for 
improving our schools and someone with boundless 
energy willing to look at the tough problems facing our 
schools and solve them. 

All of the candidates hold strong commitments to 
the goals of "quality education." On that there is no 
dispute. The questions are how can we best achieve this 
goal and who is the candidate most able to lead us in 
that direction. I believe that I am that candidate. 


METCO 


Now is the time to elect someone committed to 
ending the conflict surrounding the METCO issue, 
because unless we act now this issue will continue to 
divide our town needlessly. It is past time for a solu- 
tion. My candidacy offers the best hope to resolve this 
issue once and for all. I am the only candidate not 
encouraged to run by factions aligned on either side of 
the METCO issue. My independence frees me from 
supporting either position and allows me to offer new 
initiatives for cooperation. 

I am the only candidate with a detailed plan for 
binding negotiations in which representatives on both 
sides of this issue will work together to create a compre- 
hensive program satisfactory to all parties. 


Budget Issues 


Our schools need financial help - not to create a 
high-tech palace in which we pamper our children, but 


to restore them to the level of quality that existed ten or 
more years ago. 

As enrollment declined in the recent past, we cut 
spending to our schools, deferred repairs and eliminated 
programs. Now enrollment is surging and all that 
parents ask is that our schools be as good as they once 
were. 

I am the only candidate over the past two years, 
who has advocated increased funding for science, health 
and foreign languages programs, for more computers and 
for urgently needed building repairs. 

I am the only candidate to propose a fourteen- 
point plan of innovative ways in which to improve our 
schools at no additional cost. 

I am the only candidate who has repeatedly asked 
the current and past School Committees to reevaluate the 
administration’s spending priorities with an eye towards 
providing the maximum in classroom materials and 
direct teacher support. This year our fourth graders 
received a total of less than $200 in classroom materials 
(textbooks, pencils, paper) out of a total budget of over 
$3 million and some of our dedicated teachers are 
spending more of their gwn money on our children than 
we are. 


Personnel 


The hiring of Ms. McManus as Principal has 
burst the bubble of mistrust at Hartwell and proves the 
need to find people with the right mix of talents and 
abilities for the Superintendent and Brooks’ Principal 
positions. This is one of the highest priorities facing the 
School Committee this year. 

My twenty years of experience in personnel 
recruitment, hiring and training, as well as my service 
on the Hartwell Principal Search Subcommittee, make me 
uniquely qualified to have an immediate positive impact 
on the hiring process. 

Some might feel that once the School Committee 
selects a Superintendent it should fade away and return 
to rubber-stamping administration decisions. Recent 
history has taught us that that is the wrong path to 
follow. Now is the time for all of us to be involved. 
To pitch in with ideas of improvement. And now is the 
time for the School Committee to provide leadership. 

I am running as an independent, reform candi- 
date who will act as a catalyst for effective management 
and open communication between all people and factions 
interested in our common interest ... the education of 
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Variety is 


The THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton ae * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS * 
i * VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 
Collection . * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 
y | “EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 


eS at a 
Spice &Grain ¢ * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 


3 * HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 
Natural thr @ * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Jashions for 8 | * NATURAL COSMETICS * 


Man iiinn © . * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


ani Chiles $y Concord Spice & Grain 


BEAUTY * COLOR W Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
IN COTTON, te 93 Thoreeu St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 


Country 
Hair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 


Fast friendly service in a relaxed atmosphere. 
20% off perms on Saturday with Tracey and Nancy. 
Thursday manicure special - mention this add 

and receive $3.00 off. 
Other nail service available. 
Call today for an appointment. 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
617-259-9177 
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ROBERT A. LINCOLN 
Candidate for Lincoln School Committee 


I believe the Lincoln schools are very good and 
have the solid foundation of a talented and dedicated 
teaching staff. As we seek to make improvements, we 
must be careful to maintain that foundation, to base our 
decisions on sound educational policy, and to ensure that 
the overall results of change are positive. 

As a member of the School Committee I would 
seek to rebuild confidence in our schools by improving 
the flow of accurate information about what is being 
taught, why and how, and measurements of how well we 
are achieving our objectives. 

I would work to move the School Committee 
towards its proper role as a policy making body analo- 
gous to the board of directors of a company. The 
School Committee should ensure that our Superintendent 
and principals are capable of managing our schools and 
rely on those professional educators for presentation and 
analysis of educational policy options regarding which 
the School Committee makes decisions. 

Over the last decade the school budget has 
declined as a percentage of town spending as our school 
enrollment declined. Now that enrollments are increas- 
ing we should expect that percentage to increase. 
However in the current economic environment school 
costs must be controlled carefully. In order to provide 
the best education at an affordable cost the school 
committee will have to balance the major elements of 
educational policy, which include space and facilities, 
administrative configuration, teacher experience and 
salary structure, program diversity (specialists, electives, 
etc.), class size (student/teacher ratio), and cultural 
diversity (METCO), weighing the costs and benefits of 
each in arriving at the proper policy mix. 

I disagree with both the process and the outcome 
of the recent change in Lincoln’s METCO enrollment 
policy from a firm commitment to a "space available” 
program. This policy change was based solely on cost. 
The educational and social benefits of the program were 
not seriously evaluated. The School Committee did not 
explore the possibility of changes in other areas of the 
educational policy mix. This is an example of a recent 
change which I believe will be detrimental to our 
schools. 

As a parent of four young children, and as a 
trained economist and businessman with experience at 
the board of directors level, I believe I can help improve 
the policy making process of our School Committee, and 
the quality of education our children receive. 


AGNES WIGGIN 
Candidate for School Committee 


The extraordinary challenges facing our schools 
demand extraordinary leadership. The real issues in this 
campaign are experience and vision, both to respond to 
current issues and to achieve educational preeminence 
during the next decade. 

My ten-year track record of service to the town 
distinguishes my candidacy from others. 

I have demonstrated the vision to define and 
forge long-range solutions to town-wide problems. I 
founded the Winter Street Task Force and helped to 
forge the town-wide coalition that turned away the 
enormous traffic threat to Lincoln streets. 


Now I want to forge a town-wide coalition to 
return Lincoln schools to a position of preeminence. I 
want to make education Lincoln’s priority for the 
decade; to create a master plan: our “Educational 
Agenda for the *90s.". We need to define, collabora- 
tively, how we want to measure educational preemi- 
nence, and what it will take to get there. 

We need to reaffirm our commitment to racial 
and ethnic diversity, put METCO divisiveness behind us, 
and work together to solve the pressing problems of our 
schools from Brooks’ electives to the deteriorating 
condition of the physical plant. And we must hire 
world-class leadership into the Superintendent and 
Brooks’ Principal slots. 

As a former teacher with a degree in education, 
I speak the language. I understand what is required to 
achieve our vision. 

As a Finance Committee member and Corporate 
Finance professional, I speak the language of budgeting, 
too. I understand budgetary process and budgetary 
requirements. 

As a part of the town decision process for many 
years, I have built bridges between diverse interests and 
achieved broad community-wide consensus. 

Our "Educational Agenda for the °90s" begins 
now, with the election of qualified and visionary School 
Committee members. My candidacy is about balanced 
responsible leadership, broad-based community support, 
and a vision of public education second to none. 


G. SARGENT JANES 
Candidate for Assessor 


Having graduated with a B.A. from Cornell and 
a Ph.D. from M.I.T. in physics, I have had thirty-one 
years of scientific and management experience in 
industrial research. I am currently a self-employed 
private consultant, principally to M.I.T. 

I am running for the office of Assessor because 
the job has to be done and because I would like to do 
something to help the Town. I have lived in Lincoln for 
thirty-seven years and now that I am retired will have 
more time to devote to local affairs. Although I have no 
previous experience as an assessor, I am willing to learn, 
and my background in data handling should be a 
valuable asset in the job. 

Although I have not previously served on town 
boards, I know the town, and believe that I can work 
well with the other members of the Board of Assessors 
in producing valuations which if not always popular are 
at least fair and equitable. 

I am currently Captain of the Lincoln Minute 
Men, and have been a trustee, and board member of the 
Valley Pond Corporation. 


SARAH CANNON HOLDEN 
Candidate for Lincoln-Sudbury School Committee 


In three years on the L-S School Committee I 
have seen significant changes occur. I have come to 
believe even more deeply in the importance of strong 
leadership in the school itself and in the role of the 
School Committee as a policy-maker. L-S will weather 
the fiscal storm in good shape because these roles are 
understood and well executed. 

In my first term I have seen an in-depth evalua- 
tion of the English curriculum completed, new life given 
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to the Music Department, the return of L-S West to the 
main campus in the hope of serving those students 
better, a new teacher evaluation document incorporated 
into the most recent teacher contract, an effort through 
the "Community Program" to reach out into Lincoln and 
Sudbury to show them more of L-S, greater recognition 
of academic achievement and much more. 

At the same time we have had to impose fees for 
sports, eliminate the home economics and _ business 
departments, eliminate some of the teacher sabbaticals 
and make other difficult cuts. 

We are now at a critical juncture. If we are 
forced to cut further, we will have to begin to make 
some even more difficult choices. We may be forced to 
cut programs, enlarge class size or take other cost-saving 
measures which may be educationally unsound. Our goal 
must be to preserve all that we can and build as we 
must to ensure that Lincoln, Sudbury and Boston 
students receive the kind of education those communities 
expect and demand. 

Additionally, we will review other curricula 
areas, examine graduation requirements, evaluate the 
need for long-term capital projects, monitor the imple- 
mentation suggestions for the English curriculum, look 
for more ways to honor academic achievement, and 
listen to student, parent and community concerns. 

This is a time to show support for a committee 
which has hired an excellent Superintendent/Principal, 
Dr. Matthew King, has managed to maintain and 
improve an excellent school in the face of some daunting 
challenges, and which continues to work to find ways to 
improve L-S. 

It takes time to learn the issues of a school and 
to learn the role of a school committee. In three years 
I have come a long way! I want to build now on what 
I have learned so that I may contribute in some small 
measure to the dynamics of what makes for excellence 
in education at L-S. 

I hope that I will have the opportunity to serve 
you for the next three years. 


WILLIAM C. HEWINS 
Candidate for Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
Committee 


For an incumbent, a description of accomplish- 
ments is probably the best way to express one’s qualifi- 
cations. In the past three years, a great deal has been 
accomplished at L-S. Although L-S is a very different 
school today than it was three to five years ago, I 
believe the school is much stronger overall. This, in 
itself, is an amazing accomplishment as we have faced 
three years of level-funded budgets in a row. 

How can L-S be stronger under these circum- 
stances? First of all, Phyllis Rappaport and I co-chaired 
the Superintendent/Principal Search in the spring of 
1989. We managed a search process which brought for- 
ward many outstanding candidates, involved the commu- 
nity, and resulted in the appointment of Dr. Matt King 
as Superintendent/Principal of L-S. Dr. King is one of 
the primary reasons L-S is stronger today. 

Second, we encouraged and supported an out- 
standing budget management program led by Dr. King 
and our Business Manager, Pauline Paste. Although we 
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lost valuable teachers and instituted the unfortunate 
athletic fees, Dr. King recommended carefully planned, 
long-term strategic changes which have maintained and 
even strengthened the core values of L-S. 

Third, Sarah Cannon Holden and I co-chaired the 
Teacher Contract Negotiations in 1990, which has led to 
the establishment of one of the most advanced Faculty 
Evaluation Plans ever agreed to in Massachusetts. This 
plan clearly communicates the high standards of Lin- 
coln-Sudbury High School. We believe that we do have 
an outstanding faculty and this plan allows us to main- 
tain that quality. 

Fourth, in these very difficult financial times, we 
need to continue to achieve full support of both towns. 
Again, with Phyllis Rappaport, I co-chaired the L-§ — 
Forum held on September 25, 1990. Key individuals 
from each town participated. We heard more about 
community perceptions and ways to better communicate 
the strengths of L-S. One result of this meeting was 
development of the L- mmunity Program. This 
program strives to return to the community the strengths | 
L-S has gained due to community support. The program 
provides speakers and activities from the very talented 
students, faculty and staff at the High School. 


Goals for the Next Three Years 


Although we have a school of which we are quite 
proud, a great deal of work is yet to be done. I look 
forward to continuing with the School Committee and 
Dr. King in achieving continued excellence for current 
students and those on their way to L-S. Specifically, 
there are certain goals I would like to see us achieve in 
the next three years. 

First, I would like to see greater recognition tor 
academic achievement; recognition which would be 
comparable to recognition given for outstanding athletic 
achievement. We need to encourage greater academic 
accomplishment among a broader group of students. I 
think we can do that. 

Second, we must assure that the basic education 
fundamentals are taught consistently to all students. 
After nine months of hard work, the English Curriculum 
Assessment was completed in November 1990. The 
Assessment Committee recommended making the various 
classes of Freshman English consistent in material 
covered and writing assignments. The English Assess- 
ment must now be carried forth into action and other 
areas such as Foreign Language, Science, and Math will 
follow. 

Third, as we face the financial crunch which will 
likely continue beyond this year, we must assure that the 
basics of education at L-S are maintained and strength- 
ened. Core academics must be emphasized. Music and 
Arts study must be rebuilt at L-S. The Athletic pro- 
gram at L-S is very strong and well-supported; this must 
be maintained. We must also encourage community 
activity by students; giving of oneself to the community 
is part of the educational process. 

Fourth, I want us to continue to support and 
encourage the parent to parent group discussions regard- 
ing alcohol, drugs and unsupervised parties. Alcohol and 
drugs are unfortunately a reality in Lincoln and Sud- 
bury. These groups increase parent awareness and 
provide a "sharing of information" opportunity. Parents 
can learn from the experiences of other parents. 


Finally, we must continue our current efforts to 
maintain and build community confidence and support 
of L-S through such programs as the L-S Community 
Program. And we must continue to creatively manage 
the scarce resource of state and town funds in order to 
maintain our excellence in education. 


GEORGE P. FADDOUL 
Candidate for Lincoln Cemetery Commission 


Qualifications - I recently retired from the 
University of Massachusetts faculty, after forty years in 
the rank of full professor, in the College of Food and 
Natural Resources, University of Massachusetts, Wal- 
tham. I have been a resident of Lincoln since 1954 and 
served for twelve years as a member of the Lincoln 
Board of Health, 1976-88. Also, I have had many years 
of practical experience with common problems dealing 
with soils, trees, shrubs and evergreens. I have at- 
tempted to become familiar with town and state laws, 
rules and regulations relative to the management of the 
three public burial grounds in the Town of Lincoln. 

Intentions - 

1) To protect and preserve the natural setting 
and character of all three cemeteries. 

2) To provide adequate maintenance and im- 
provements in accordance with proper use of ongoing 
funds from the Cemetery Improvement Fund and Ceme- 
tery Perpetual Care Fund. 

3) To seek the cooperation and support from 
members of local garden clubs, residents and nurserymen 
to help acquire surplus, low-maintenance perennials for 
planting along selected borders of the cemetery land. 

4) To encourage Lincoln residents to become 
better acquainted and mindful of cemetery rules and 
regulations published by the Cemetery Commission in 
March of 1990. 


JAMES B. WHITE 
Candidate for Planning Board 


My goal is to work with members of the Plan- 
ning Board and other town officials to help maintain 
Lincoln’s unique character and sense of community. 
Protecting and maintaining open space, controlling the 
impact of commuter traffic, and helping the elderly and 
those with limited incomes to remain in town are areas 
of concern to me. 

I am a graduate of Tufts University, Columbia 
Law School, and Harvard’s Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment. I have practiced law in Boston since 1965 and 
have many years of experience in dealing with land use 
issues. From 1974 until 1989, I was a partner at Palmer 
& Dodge, where I helped create and manage the firm’s 
real estate practice. As a member of the Boston Bar 
Association’s real estate committee, I participated in the 
rewriting of the state’s zoning laws. 

Before moving to Lincoln in 1981, I lived for 
many years in Wayland, where I was a member of the 
Wayland Planning Board. Under my chairmanship, that 
board drafted, had approved by town meeting, and 
implemented the town’s first condominium bylaw, 
resulting in the conservation of a significant portion of 
Mainstone Farm. In Lincoln, I served on the Route 128 
Area Committee and represented the town in its success- 
ful effort to limit the flow of traffic from office 
developments in Waltham onto Lincoln’s streets. 

I am a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Bostonian Society and an overseer of the Handel & 
Haydn Society. 


ROBERT C. FRANK 
Candidate for Board of Trustees, DeCordova Museum 
and Sculpture Park 


In March 1989, the Selectmen appointed me to 
the Board of Trustees of the DeCordova to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of an existing 
Trustee. My involvement in all the activities and 
responsibilities of a Trustee during the past two years 
qualifies me, more than any other factors, to fill the 
same role as an elected Trustee. In addition, my two 
terms as member of the Lincoln School Committee, 
service on several other town committees together with 
my role as President and CEO of my own business help 
me to make useful contributions as a member of the 
Board of Trustees. 

The DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park is at 
a critical juncture in its history. It has achieved critical 
acclaim as the region’s leading public museum in the 
fields of modern and contemporary American art (and 
has been recognized nationally as well). Its mission of 
educating its diverse constituency in the understanding 
and interpretation of contemporary art is being pursued 
by a variety of means that include outreach programs to 
public schools from Lincoln to Lowell, instruction for 
both children and adults at the Museum’s School of Art, 
and concerts by American performing artists at its 
Amphitheater. Unfortunately, due to the lack of operat- 
ing funds and endowment, the Museum is finding it in- 
creasingly more difficult to balance its budget while 
maintaining its standards. The physical plant is aged, 
inadequate, and in need of major renovation. The roofs 
leak, there is no climate control and the exhibition space 
is inadequate. These factors are now preventing the 
DeCordova from obtaining most traveling exhibits. The 
cost of constantly patching and repairing the physical 
plant while trying to provide even inadequate compensa- 
tion for our outstanding professional staff has out- 
stripped our revenue generating capabilities in the 
present facilities. 

As a Trustee, I have participated in the formula- 
tion of a long-range plan to further develop the DeCor- 
dova in a fashion that both responds to the needs of its 
constituents and ensures its ability to function in today’s 
environment. If elected, I would hope to take a leader- 
ship role in implementing this challenging program. 


GEORGE C. HIBBEN 
Candidate for Office of Town Treasurer 


As the first year as Town Treasurer concludes, I 
am pleased to report a high level of performance and 
progress in the function of the office during an unstable 
fiscal environment. 

Deposits of Lincoln funds were carefully man- 
aged to protect them and to maximize interest income. 
Trust Fund reports were issued shortly after the end of 
the fiscal year, and vendors and Town employees 
received timely payment for services in spite of reduced 
and delayed State aid and reimbursement payments. 

Safety, liquidity and income of Lincoln deposits 
- in this order - will remain a prime focus during the 
new fiscal year. Interest continues in extending the 
existing computer software to encompass the require- 
ments of the Treasurer’s office. I look forward to 
providing support and guidance as needed to the office 
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New Listings - New Opportunities 


Spring into something great - there's never been a better time to buy! 
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Charming cape, full of nooks & crannies. Super new contemporary with INDOOR PO¢ 
Sun filled, 3 bedrooms, 2 full baths, tennis court. Over 6,000 s.f. of living space 
terrific neighborhood. $335,000 Master suite with fireplace. $879,01 


Wayland family estate property on 6+ acres. Desirable end unit nestled in the woods at 
Twelve rooms, 6 fireplaces, sitting rooms & Lincoln Ridge. Three bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths 
barn/garage. $899,000 full basement & garage. $290,00 
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Let the most experienced offi 


Our Fourth Decade Offering Real Estate Expertise 
(617) 299-9220 


Understated Llegance 


orting the gracious style of an earlier era, this elegant 11 room colonial welcomes your guests 
rough a grand rotunda foyer. To the right, an elegant pecan library; to the left, formal dining 
om with exceptional mouldings. The formal living room has marble fireplace & atrium doors. 

e sunny kitchen is a cook's dream, with cherry cabinets & cooking island. Adjoining breakfast 


om offers unlimited views to landscaped rear yard. The family room offers a soaring cathedral 
‘iling & stone fireplace. 
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rivate living quarters are similarly exceptional. The master suite is 35x40, and features a 
fireplace, walk-in closets and jacuzzi marble bath. Each of the 3 family bedrooms has a private 
| ath. A computer room on the second floor provides necessary home office/study space. 

hroughout the home, top-quality materials and craftsmenship were employed to build the finest 

m new construction. $1,290,000. 
. 
help you buy or sell. . . March - April 1991 


The Lincoln School Committee Speaks Out 


GUIDE TO THE FOUR MOST POPULAR SCHOOL COMMITTEE MYTHS 


By the Lincoln Elementary School Committee 


Nothing in Lincoln fills the air 
with myth and innuendo these days like 
a contested School Committee election 
and a difficult budget year. In the 
interest of clearing the air and maybe 
even setting the record straight, the 
Lincoln School Committee offers this 
guide to the season's most widely 
circulating myths. 


MYTH 1 The School Committee "Space 
Available" METCO Policy Has Destroyed 
the Metco Program_in Lincoln 


The SC has listened carefully to the 
spectrum of voices in Lincoln and 
struggled for months to revise our 
METCO policy in a manner which is 
responsive both to the school's 
physical space constraints (we have run 
out of classrooms at Hartwell) and the 
Town's budgetary crisis and which 
preserves intact our longstanding 
commitment to the METCO program. The 
new policy represents a reaffirmation 
of our belief in the importance of 
METCO as a vital component of our 
educational program and as a major 
source of pride in our schools. 

Lincoln's commitment to the unique 
goal of four METCO students per class 
on a "space available" basis offers 
flexibility to the schools in the face 
of increasing local enrollments. The 
new policy allows for flexible 
Kindergarten-One grouping when and if 
our administrators feel this approach 
makes educational sense. Such a 
grouping next year will sol.) “eWbal 
probability create classes with a 
minimum of 2-3 METCO students’ per 
class. Because the modified policy is 
one that provides for METCO admissions 
on a "space available" basis, future 
school committees will be able to 
administer the policy regardless of 
changing enrollment projections and 
budget scenarios. After all, a well- 
crafted policy should address a 
multiplicity of changing factual 
circumstances. 

We have asked our administrators to 
study the feasibility of grouping 
Kindergarten and First Grade which 
would allow us to have a greater number 
of METCO children per section without 
adding’ children. We await their 
response as to whether this makes 
educational sense and their comments on 
the long-range implications such a 
configuration would have on the school 
system. Scheduling earlier Kindergarten 
screening and registration adds greatly 
to our ability to creatively group 
children and gives us greater certainty 
earlier in the year for budgeting and 
classroom planning purposes. Since our 
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class size policy of 24 expands to 25 
in the first grade, we have the ability 
to admit METCO children when our 
classes enlarge. While we feel it is 
desireable to admit METCO children at 


the Kindergarten level, we also 
recognize that historically our METCO 
population, like our Lincoln 


population, has about a 25% turnover 
rate over the 9 year life of a class. 
Therefore, we have already developed 
the ability to successfully welcome 
children. to. Lincoln’ tinsithe siater 
grades. 

It is also critical to understand 
that the \1975 METCO policy was 
developed when we were facing an 
entirely different set of ~ local 
demographic and financial conditions. 

In most cases we had more than 
enough room for the 4 METCO students 
per class within our class size policy 
because our population of Lincoln 
children was shrinking or, at least, 
stable. While the METCO program at the 
state level never contemplated 
participating towns changing their 
class size policy or adding classrooms 
and teachers to accommodate METCO 
students, Lincoln did on occasion add 
teachers and sections to provide the 
Space necessary for 4 METCO students 
per class (In fact, participating towns 
have adopted space available METCO 
policies). 

Circumstances were very different at 
that time: money was not as critical an 
issue as it is’ now; » mosti‘schoor 
programs were well funded; the 
additional money for the new sections 
was found by tightening program 
offerings and deferring plant 
maintenance. Classroom space was 
available and so the cost of additional 
sections was reasonably borne. We also 
should not forget that we not only 
benefited from the presence of METCO 
students in our classrooms, but also 
found ourselves with smaller classes as 
a result of adding the extra sections. 

To have continued with a rigid 
policy which focuses solely on 
Kindergarten admissions and a fixed 
number of METCO children in each class 
would have created extraordinary 
financial stress and physical 
overcrowding. It must be remembered 
that Hartwell school is currently 
operating well over capacity; Brooks 
will be filled next year; and Smith 
School has a number of tenants (LEAP, 
Magic Garden and CASE) which would need 
to be relocated before Smith could be 
returned to classroom use. 

This year we found ourselves at a 
watershed. The SC provided appropriate 
leadership while modifying a 16-year- 
old METCO policy based on = input 
received from the Board of Selectmen 
and the Finance Committee regarding our 
Town's financial position. The SC did 
not want to enter yet another year in 
violation of its own METCO policies. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the SC 


did not propose the METCO referendum 
ballot question but views the 
information which might be derived from 
such a citizen initiated referendum as 
a useful planning tool for the Town to 
gauge the public's commitment to METCO 
and to the schools. It was felt by the 
Committee and other town officials that 
the almost 18% budget increase required 
to support our expanding population 
with our old METCO policy in place 
would seriously risk a Proposition 2 
1/2 override failure -- a scenario 
which would devastate the schools. 
Accommodating the previous METCO policy 
within our allowable budget increase 
was not possible if we were to remain 
committed to supporting a quality 
school system. To maintain the previous 
policy would have meant all children 
within the system would have suffered 
from drastic program reductions and 
dramatic increase in class sizes. 

After much thought and discussion, 
the additional stress to the school 
system engendered by a rigid adherence 
to a policy which was formulated under 
dramatically different fiscal and 
structural circumstances was deemed 
untenable for the near term. 

Even if space had not been an issue, 
money certainly would have _ been. 
Programming which benefits both Lincoln 
and METCO children alike would have 
been eliminated to fund our expanding 
incoming classes. So much discussion 
has focused on next year's Kindergarten 
class and the incoming METCO children, 
eiat many of us have failed to 
recognize that we still have an 
existing Lincoln and Boston student 
population to support next year and in 
future years! Almost every class (K-8) 
currently in our system has 4 METCO 
students per class, giving us a total 
of 88 METCO students currently enrolled 
in our schools. The new METCO policy 
tries to successfully balance all these 
financial, physical space and 
educational issues, while maintaining 
on our long-standing commitment to an 
extraordinary METCO program. 


Myth 2 The Lincoln School Committee is 
Trying to Run a."Private" School (!!) 


The Lincoln School Committee takes 
its role as the policy making body for 
our public schools very seriously. As 
the custodians of our public schools, 
we are entrusted with a legal and moral 
responsibility to serve a diverse 
student body brought to us by virtue of 
Lincoln residency, participation in our 
school system through the METCO program 
or ona tuition paying basis. 

We provide the best public education 
new Cay bo eal ls» students. LG4 has 
recently been suggested by some that we 
are only interested in serving the 
“over-privileged" student. This point 
of view flies in the face of reality. 
Our schools are committed to serving 
all our student constituencies be they 
privileged, underprivileged, "gifted," 
special needs or any other 
classification. Tr) ftactu, «tt WAS 
certainly not come as news to 


knowledgeable observers who are not 
given over to ethnic caricatures that 
we even serve some "overprivileged" 


students from Boston and some 
"underprivileged" students from 
Lincoln. 


Unlike private schools we. are 
required by law to provide education to 
all students residing in the Town of 
Lincoln, including special education 
students. Unlike private schools we 
develop programs and curricula which 
respond to our community values and 
beliefs. Unlike private schools we 
often cannot offer the same quantity 
and quality of enrichment programming. 
Unlike private schools we cannot offer 
the same class size, adult/child ratio 
or instructional size that many wish we 
could. Our average class size is 
approximately 21, much as it was in 
1966 and as it remains today in our 
neighboring communities. Tn many 
private schools, average class sizes 
are as low as 12 students per class. 

We are, however, strongly committed 
to maintaining our current class size 
policy in accordance with longstanding 
traditions of the Lincoln public 
schools. A wide range of performance 
levels are now accommodated within the 
same classroom and we- no longer 
segregate students on the basis of 
ability level. We encourage the use of 
a "hands-on" approach to learning, 
recognizing that our kids will retain 
and "own" material that has_ been 
presented in this fashion. We are 
confident that this approach will not 
only ensure that our children develop 
strong mastery of basic skills, but 
will also allow our students to grow as 
tolerant, caring individuals who 
respect differences and who have well- 
developed critical thinking abilities. 


Manageable class size has_ also 
emerged as a key component of the new 
direction we are pursuing in special 
education. We, along with many other 
communities, now support the notion 
that our special education services 
would be more effectively and 
economically delivered by creating a 
team consisting of the regular 
classroom teacher and the special needs 
teacher working together in_ the 
classroom. We are moving away from the 
model of SPED service delivery which 
removed the child receiving services 
from the classroom for a period of 
time, stigmatizing the child = and 
creating discontinuity between the 
child's educational plan and regular 
classroom curricula. We believe 
another benefit to this approach is the 
broadening of all childrens' exposure 
to people with differences. We also 
believe that our teachers will acquire 
new instructional strategies from 
working with our SPED- staff and 
students and that these strategies will 
benefit all other children in the 
classroom. 

Notwithstanding calls from _ some 
quarters to increase our class sizes, 
our stated class size goals of an 
average of 24 in Kindergarten with a 
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teacher and an aide meets the state 
minimum standards for Kindergarten 
class size. Our class size policy of 25 
(which shall be the usual but not the 
absolute maximum) in the upper grades 
with part-time aides cannot likewise be 
measured against state standards since 
the Department of Education does not 
promulgate class size standards for 
grades*On=S To pute vour policy an 
context, it proves useful to look to 
our neighbors. 

Closest to home, the Hanscom Schools 
(which are overseen by the Lincoln 
School Committee), have a class size 
policy of 22 per class with a full time 
aid in Kindergarten and a part-time 
aide in the upper grades. 


x Sudbunysentorces aly range "FoteLg)., 5— 
22.7 in) K-4 and a “range" of 21.9- 
25.7 in grades 5-8. 


* Concord schools now have class 
sizes sof) 18—208ine the 


Kinderaarten with a K-5 average of 
PALO vk 


* Stow and Bolton have average class 
sizes of 20.6 & 20.2 
respectively. 


* Weston has classes that average 21. 


* Carlisle now has 24 students per 
class on average but only due 
to an override failure and 
subsequent loss of 13 teachers. 


With our increasing local 
enrollments, we fully expect our 
classes to be filled to the limit of 
our class size policy for. «the 
foreseeable future. Starting with next 
year's Kindergarten class and going 
forward at least 5 years, our classes 
will not only be larger than those 
found at most private schools, but also 
larger than those found in our 
neighboring public schools and larger 
than Lincoln schools in the past. In 
addition, Lincoln no longer maintains 
the same variety of specialists that it 
used to in the golden years of the 
Lincoln school system. Gone are the 
Reading specialists, Math specialists, 
Science specialists, instrumental music 
programs, stimulating field trip 
programs and Latin teachers of 
yesteryear. Our computer equipment and 
programs do not even meet regional 
standards for both private and public 
education. Lincoln, like many other 
systems has been suffering the effects 
of loss of staff precipitated by 
declining enrollments -- a demographic 
trend which is now being reversed. 

The School Committee is trying to 
maintain standards appropriate for the 
kind of school system we think Lincoln 
wants and our children deserve. We can 
assure you that we attempt to provide 
the best possible education we can for 
the dollars available, but the 
education we provide is a public 
education, with all its pluses and 
minuses, 
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MYTH 3 Lincoln's Per Pupil Expenditures 
Are Among the Highest in the State So 
Budgets Cannot Be Tight. 


While it is true that our per pupil 
costs are among the highest in the 
state, this figure alone does not tell 
the whole story. Almost 70% of our 
staff, due to seniority and experience, 
are at the top of the pay scale as 
negotiated pursuant to the Town's 
contract with the Lincoln Teachers 
Association. Our seasoned staff provide 
us with much of what is valued in our 
schools, but their expertise comes to 
us at not an insignificant cost. 
Although our association with Hanscom 
has benefited us enormously, we are 
still a small system and our overhead 
expenses are amortized over a fewer 
number of students. This distorts our 
per pupil cost figures. 

Nothing brings this fact closer to 
home than a look at the Brooks School 
budget compared with the Hanscom Middle 
School budget. The Hanscom Middle 
School population is double Brooks'! 
with the same per pupil expenditures. 
However, Hanscom Middle School has a 
far richer supplies and material 
account and a larger field trip line 
item because of the economies it 
achieves by spreading its 
administrative and overhead costs over 
a larger student body. 

Our Special Education costs are also 
very high because of the size of our 
system and our inability to service 
some children locally. Because state 
and federal aid are virtually non- 
existent, these high costs are part of 
Lincoln's funding of our schools and 
contribute significantly to increasing 
our per pupil costs. Lincoln spends 
more on special education on a per 
pupil basis than almost all other 
systems in the state. For example, we 
spend more on a per pupil basis on 
special education than’ Brookline, 
Cambridge, Wellesley, Concord, Dover 
and Carlisle. 

Conversely, we spend less on a per 
pupil basis in Kindergarten’ than 
communities such as Wellesley, 
Marblehead, Weston and Harvard. We 
spend less than Lexington, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Carls leq Harvard, 
Manchester, and Weston on elementary 
education. We spend less than Dover, 
Manchester, Sherborn, on junior high 


school education. Our average 
expenditures for day students 
(exclusive of in-school serviced 


special education students and all 
outside placements) are exceeded by 
Weston, Manchester, Cambridge, and 
Bedford. 

Reduction in state monies available 
to fund the METCO program have caused 
the school system to absorb these cuts, 
sometimes funding eliminated METCO 
funded positions out of our operating 
budgets. We have also absorbed 
emergency costs associated with 
repairing a failing physical plant -- 


another factor which adds to our per 
pupil cost but does not add to program. 
Years of overlooked maintenance, 
coupled with a facility which is aging 
and therefore requires more current 
maintenance, further stress our budget. 

In short, running a small school 
system is expensive and the economies 
of scale many other towns enjoy are not 
available to us here. Even though we 
have tried to keep costs down by not 
offering the wide variety of enrichment 
programming offered by many of our 
larger neighbors like Weston or 
Concopra, there are limits on what it is 
reasonable to expect a system the size 
of Lincoln to accomplish without seeing 
very high per pupil expenditures. 
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Myth 4 The Lincoln School Committee 
and Lincoln Parents are Trying to Run 
the Schools 


At both the national and local 
level, there has been a_ movement 
towards creating effective partnerships 
between professional educators’ and 
parents with the hope of improving 
schools. It is well recognized that 
involving parents in their children's 
education is critical to ensuring 
children's success in school. We have 
devoted significant time and effort to 
developing a model for parent-teacher- 
administrator partnerships. We will 
continue to search for appropriate 
levels of participation of the various 
school constituencies. 
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Brooks’ Graduates Talk About METCO 


by Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


What is it like to attend school with children 
from a different community six hours a day, five days 
a week for nine years? What do the students who have 
actually been through the Metco program at Hartwell 
and Brooks think about it? Do they value the Metco 
program? What priority do they think the program 
should have in this era of budget-cutting? 

These were among the many questions asked six- 

teen high school students. Nine of the students live in 
Boston; seven live in Lincoln. All but one of the 
students attend Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
(L-S). Most of them were interviewed individually. A 
parent of each of the students quoted below was con- 
tacted and consented to the interview. 
f Abigail Mansfield, a seventeen-year-old senior at 
| L-S, said, "I think the middle school if anything should 
be a model for how things would be ideally. When I 
was in middle school, I would hang out with people 
from the Metco program and I didn’t think, ’Oh, gee, 
this person’s from the Metco program.’ Whereas here, 
even if you do hang out with people from the Metco 
program, it’s never totally natural because you’re always 
thinking, ’Well, I’m from Lincoln and this person’s from 
Boston.’ " 

Matt Knox, a fifteen-year-old black Lincoln 
resident, said, "When we were at Brooks and Hartwell, 
we were such a small grade to begin with, everyone 
knew each other. We were individuals, not by color." 

Torrey Langham, seventeen, recalled, "Even 
though there were more Lincoln kids than there were 
Boston kids, there was warmth in the community that 
we were in and everybody cared and it’s just fun." 
Asked if that sense of warmth had changed or decreased 
at Brooks, Torrey said, "No, I think it was more because 
our class that graduated in eighth grade, we were kind 
of close. Everybody was close and it felt the same way 
like it did when I first arrived there in kindergarten.” 

What was it like for the Metco students to come 
out to Lincoln in kindergarten? 

Alisa Hunter, fourteen, recalled, "I didn’t mind 
the ride in the morning. It was fun. On the first day 
of kindergarten, it was scary - going to a new school, 
not knowing anybody and leaving my mommy." 

Carmen Winston, eighteen, said, "It was very 
hard to adjust to at first because the white kids played 
with each other and you had two other African-Ameri- 
cans in your class which were your only friends. But as 
the years went on, you combined.” 

However, Carmen added, "When you were little, 
you didn’t really think about white-black, white-black, 
just that they were Lincoln kids and we were Boston 
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kids. 
Never." 

What about the long bus ride? The Lincoln teens 
expressed sympathy and admiration for the Metco 
students’ early rising and commute. But Rahsaan 
Burroughs, a sixteen-year-old Metco boy, said, "The 
thing about the bus is you have to get up early to catch 
it but then you can sleep on the bus on the way here or 
you can read. And you get used to it so it doesn’t seem 
as long as it actually is. The ride back seems much 
quicker." 

How much do the two groups of young people 
interact outside of class? The students agreed that the 
Metco and Lincoln boys spend more time together than 
the Metco and Lincoln girls do. 

Laurel Pippin, seventeen, said her brother has 
had an easier time making friends with Metco students 
than she did. "You know boys, they just smoosh 
together. It seems like they don’t share things as deeply 
as girls do. They both play basketball, they both play 
soccer, and they just become friends easier." 

The students said that Metco boys date Metco 
and Lincoln girls but Metco girls and Lincoln boys do 
not usually date. James McNeill, Jr., sixteen, said, "I 
have gone out with a lot of Lincoln girls and I think I 
saw one instance where a Metco girl went out with a 
Lincoln boy. I’ve seen a couple of Metco girls say, ’Oh, 
he’s cute,’ about a Lincoln guy but I’ve never seen them 
go out with one. A girl’s a girl’s a girl. It doesn’t 
matter what color she is." 

Individual girls became and remained friends but 
as a group, the students reported that the girls began to 
separate in Brooks. Most said that the girls didn’t seem 
to have anything in common - they dressed differently, 
listened to different music and had different teen idols. 

Carmen said, "We talked our own way, they 
talked their own way, so it was hard to communicate 
with each other. At Brooks, you had to communicate 
because the school was so small it was impossible for 
you not to communicate with each other, but coming to 
L-S, it’s so big, it’s easier to separate.” 

Sonya Butler, sixteen, said, "I’m the type of 
person that talks with everybody and hangs with every- 
body so I was virtually in both groups. It was kind of 
a tug of war between both groups. If I were to shun 
the Metco kids and I basically hung with just Lincoln or 
Sudbury kids, they would say, ’Oh, she’s trying to be 
white. Why does she want to hang with them?’ Of if 
a Lincoln or Sudbury kid were to hang with one of us, 
everyone would say, ’Oh, they know they want to be 
black.’ I guess it’s just a mental thing with everyone.” 

The lack of transportation for visiting can 
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You never looked at it as a white-black issue. 
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amper friendships. Matt said, "You just got to plan 
verything out well in advance and it’s a lot of hassle, 
9 most of the time, it’s not even done." 

Sonya said, "I went to visit them. They never 
jad the opportunity to visit me. I guess, basically, 
ause their parents might have wanted them to come 
nome the same day. I guess there wasn’t a bus that was 
eadily available for them to take back home." 

Few of the Lincoln students had visited their 
etco friends’ homes while at Hartwell or Brooks. One 
who did, Ethan Rossiter, sixteen, recalled going into 
oxbury in seventh grade, "The first couple times going 
n to his house, it was kind of awkward because I'd get 
’n the Metco bus and I’d be the only white person and 
eople sort of look at me funny. Everywhere you go, 
eople look at you funny.” 

The lack of transportation and opportunity to 

jisit Metco students in their homes is more than just a 
arrier to individual friendships. The Lincoln students 
jon’t actually get to know the city and where and how 
heir Metco friends really live. 
Alisa said, "I’ve noticed some of them have 
‘ereotypes about how the city is so rough. They makes 
okes about that and I don’t like that because not all of 
he city is rough and it’s not all bad. It’s just made to 
2em like that on the news." 

Sonya said, "My neighborhood, you could say is 
ke a little suburb of its own because after nightfall, 
nce the street lights come on, everyone’s in their own 
‘ome. You could hear a pin drop in the neighborhood, 
hat’s how quiet it gets. It’s way off from the main 


"Even though I’m living in the inner-city, I’m 
ind of oblivious to everything that goes on. Usually I 
st come home, do my homework and any housework 
hat needs to be done and go to bed and wake up for 
ne new day,” Sonya added. 
Dave Silverstein, seventeen, said, "It’s a stereo- 

pe, the way I think of their homes. And obviously I 
ow that a lot of Metco students don’t live in violent 
eighborhoods but there also are Metco students who do 
e in violent neighborhoods. And I know that I don’t 
e in the nicest part of Lincoln, so I don’t fit the 
Jincoln stereotype either. But there is a population in 
ich that does fit each stereotype.” 
Stereotyping is not limited to students. Corey 
AcNair, eighteen, recalled a teacher who was wishing all 
ne other kids a happy holiday before the December 
jreak. “He said to me, ’Hey, Corey, you have a safe 
oliday now, okay? Be safe, I mean it.’ I had to laugh 

him; I just looked at him. Where the hell does he 
nink I live —- little Beirut, little Nicaragua, little Pana- 
ha?" 
By contrast, the Boston students do see how 
jincolnites live. Corey explained, "Out of the Metco 
‘rogram, I got to see things from two different perspec- 
ives. I got to see how people lived, how people inter- 
‘ted, behaved, in one community on the other half of 
Route] 128 and then when I went home, I saw a 
fferent kind of environment. I’ve seen both worlds 
nd that’s been a good part of the whole education in 

incoln." 


Ethan said, "I just think that at Hartwell, at a 
younger age, both the Metco kids and the Lincoln kids 
need to be educated about each other so that the preju- 
dices don’t build up. Just open discussions between the 
two communities." 

Several students suggested that more African- 
American history in the formal curriculum, especially at 
Hartwell, would improve the program. Corey said, 
"Here we are out at this school and we’re not learning 
about ourselves and that’s important. It’s important 
because people have a tendency not to respect you when 
they don’t understand you, when they don’t know about 
you. If you don’t know where you come from, if you 
don’t know what your ancestors have done, you have no 
idea where you can go." 

Do Metco students think they’re getting a better 
education than they could in Boston? Some said yes, 
others were not so sure. Rahsaan, who plans to become 
a physician, said, "My Mom went to Girls’ Latin and 
Latin’s one of the highest-rated schools in the country 
so I don’t see us as poor non-educated students coming 
out to this great enlightenment school. It’s a good 
experience to have but I wouldn’t say it saved me. I 
believe education is up to the individual. I think it has 
to do with the person’s drive because even some students 
out here aren’t working to their potential or aren’t 
trying. So it depends on yourself, not really your 
resources.” 

Michael Brown, sixteen, pointed out that more 
colleges visit L-S than the Boston public high schools. 
He added, "I think it’s more or less a privilege because 
black kids get to come out here and come to these 
school systems which are much better than some of the 
Boston school systems. But some people tend to look 
over the fact that it’s supposed to be mutualism. It’s 
supposed to work for both groups of kids. I think it’s 
good because it helps you meet more people. But I 
don’t think people should throw it up in our face." 

Laurel made the same point from the other side. 
She described a Metco friend who attended Brooks, "My 
friend, he had a lot of money and his parents are both 
professionals. And he’s very smart. We weren’t picking 
him up out of the gutter so he can come here and share 
our schools. It works both ways. We’re helping them, 
they’re helping us. I mean, this is the way it’s supposed 
to be, this learning from each other. And I don’t think 
that can be done if one person feels superior.” 

What do these students think about the idea that 
Metco students take up too much of the teacher’s time 
academically? Dave said, "They’re students in the class. 
It’s kind of rough when you hear adults talking about 
them as a different group because to me they were 
students in the class. If they were taking up the 
teacher’s time, it wasn’t like there’s two clocks.” 

Most of the young people interviewed thought 
the teachers generally treated the two groups equally. 
However, Julie Cannistraro, seventeen, and Corey, both 
seniors, recalled incidents at Brooks, possibly the same 
one, in which a Lincoln student and a Metco student 
were arguing. They said the teacher told the Metco 
student, "If you want to fight, go back to Boston and 
fight." 
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In terms of discipline, Dave said, "I think the 
students in Lincoln, especially the boys, are so integrated 
that when it was a Metco student getting in trouble, just 
as often it was a Lincoln student right alongside, such as 
myself. So it wasn’t necessarily a Metco student taking 
up the teacher’s time, it was this group of people taking 
up the teacher’s time and it included both Lincoln and 
Metco students.” 

Ethan said, "Sure there are some Metco kids that 


need discipline; the same with Lincoln kids. Sure some 
of the Metco kids need more attention; so do some of 
the Lincoln kids." 


None of the students, Lincoln or Boston, ap- 
proved of the idea of cutting the number of incoming 
Metco kindergartners and several suggested the program 


be expanded. Most of the Boston students said that 


although they have classes now where they are the only 
minority student, at an earlier age it would have been 
difficult. 

Sonya describes herself as "the type of person 


that can get along with people very easily." Her cousins 


attended Hartwell also and she says it wasn’t very hard 
to adjust. However, she added, "Since I grew up 
basically in a predominantly black neighborhood, it 
probably would have been a stretch to have been the 
only minority child in the classroom." 

On the other hand, Greg Shaw, a sixteen-year- 


old who started Brooks in sixth grade, said he didn’t 


think it would have been a problem. "I’m comfortable 
around other people of other races; I don’t need some- 
body else the same as me to be there with me." 

The Lincoln students also opposed such a cut- 
back. Abigail said, "I don’t like that idea. I think that 
would start the segregation very early because when I 
was there, there were enough Metco students that it 
didn’t seem strange to me. But if there were only one 


or two, then I think that that would just accentuate the 
_ differences at a very young age.” 


Some adults have suggested that the schools could 


be multicultural if more emphasis was placed on the 


ethnic backgrounds of those who do live in Lincoln, 
such as Greeks, Indians, Japanese, Swedes, Jews. The 
students did not think that could replace the Metco 


_ program. 


Ethan said, "If there were only those minorities 
and not blacks, that’s sort of unrealistic. I never really 
thought of the Indian kids as minorities. Because they 


_ lived in Lincoln I assumed they were Lincolnites.” 


Julie said, "I’m Italian and Irish and I have the 
same American culture as the rest of Lincoln. There 
really is no diversity in Lincoln besides in the schools 
right now. Lincoln, I think, is pretty homogeneous." 

Dave said, "If you were to take away Metco 
students from the school, there’s no replacing that. No 
matter how big a deal you made of black culture, you 
can’t replace actually having those students with you in 
class with just making a big deal over their holidays." 

If we have to make cuts in programs such as 
arts, sports, music, etc. where does the Metco program 
fit in? How important is it compared to other programs 
in the schools? None of the students who were inter- 
viewed questioned the program’s importance. 


Julie said Metco was as important as other 
programs but on a different level. "This is how you 
live; it’s pretty much a test of how you can survive in 
society, interacting with people who aren’t like you. 
Arts and sports are important in a different way - it’s 
a way for you to express yourself." 

Dave said, "As far as priority along with the 
other programs, that’s a tough call. Personally, I think 
the Metco program to me is more important than, say, 
art class. I personally am not going to grow up to be an 
artist but I am going to grow up and interact with 
people who come from different cultural backgrounds 
than me and Metco from an early age taught me to deal 
with people from different cultural backgrounds.” 

Annya Callahan, a seventeen-year-old senior at 
L-S, moved to Lincoln in the eighth grade. She said, 
"One of my friends from another school, she’s always 
saying, "Oh well, but he’s black,’ or ’But she’s white.’ 
I’m like, "So, who cares?’ It makes me realize there’s a 
difference between the people who’ve grown up with 
them and people who haven't." 

Corey said, "One of the things that has really 
bothered me about the Lincoln Metco program - and it’s 
just recently - is the lack of support that the program 
receives from the parents in the community. What 
parents have to realize is that the Metco program 
combined with the town’s kids is reality. Reality is 
blacks going to school with whites, in the work force, 
blacks working with whites, Hispanics working with 
whites. It’s a much more colorful society and I think 
that’s something people need to realize before they make 
moves to do away with such productive programs.” (3) 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Spring Schedule, starting April 8 
Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
11:30 - chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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Elegant Reproductions and Fine Accessories 


Open 
Saturday 12—4 p.m. 
and by appointment. 

508-635-9296 


502 Main Street, Acton, Massachusetts 01720 


FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


Come in and visit our expanded 
new store offering... 


¢ Large selection of wood frames 
- Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
° Needlepoint blocked and framed 
° Posters & Prints - Photo Albums 
¢ Unbeatable prices ¢ Fast service 
All work is expertly done on the premises by our professional 
picture framer with more than ten years of experience. 


Mon-Fri 9:30-5:30 , 
Sat 9:30-4:00 yo om 
478 Boston Post Rd., Weston Center 
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'Hey, Thanks, Man" 


"Hey! Thanks, man. When are you coming 
back?" Sometimes, it is expressed in words, more often 
simply through a smile. It’s best when it comes through 
both with a smile and a spontaneous handshake. It’s 
what drives me back to Charlestown High School once 
a week for my two-hour tutoring stint in algebra. 

If I didn’t hear it, or at least feel it from my 
handful of high school students, I am not sure I could 
keep going back. Lord knows I cannot convey enough 
algebra under the particular conditions to justify the 
effort. 

The expressions of gratitude come with equal 
sincerity from teachers and administrators. They tell me 
again and again that my mere presence - a white, 
educated, well-dressed adult male — appearing voluntari- 
ly from a world way out of the kids’ reach, paying 
attention to them one-on-one really makes a difference 
in their lives. For some, it is probably the first time 
they have had the experience; it may even be the only 
time ever, I am told. 

Last spring I responded to a Lincoln Review 
article about the Boston Partners in Education, a private 
agency providing the mechanism for volunteers to help 
in the Boston schools. My work gives me the flexibility 
to take the time during the week day. I use algebra 
occasionally in my work, so I have not forgotten it all; 
and I wanted to understand what all the fuss was about 
in inner city public schools. 

Boston Partners welcomes people who can and 
want to help at any level, for practically any subject, to 
tutor, to read aloud, to mentor, to assist teachers. But 
the red carpet goes out with gusto to those who say they 
want to teach math and science. I asked for Charles- 
town because I thought it would be most like my high 
school in nearby Winthrop and because Charlestown is 
an easy drive from Lincoln. 

: I expected to find a fifty-fifty mixture of local 
white and bused black kids from other parts of Boston. 
I found I was years behind. (My obvious insularity and 
naivete often embarrassed me.) Charlestown High, like 
many other Boston schools, has a deliberate mixture 
(roughly 25 percent each) of local whites and those 
‘bused in from outside the community, blacks, Hispanic 
and Asiatics, respectively. For me, the student culture 
is bewildering - a chaotic array of skin colors, sizes, 
‘clothing, hair styles, and languages - and most signifi- 
cant: a wide range in school subject knowledge, in 
facility with the English language, and in apparent 
motivation and ability to learn. 

Add to the chaos, probably both as cause and 
effect, high absenteeism, continuing petty classroom 
interruptions, tardy student entries to classes, and untold 
administrative and disciplinary burdens on the teachers. 
‘In these circumstances, the teachers’ enthusiastic wel- 
‘come of help of any kind from outside the system is 
| understandable. 

The tutoring program is informal. Everyone 
involved does the best they can. The kids can volunteer, 
‘ask for tutoring; and an administrative procedure, 
conducted by Simmons College and implemented by an 
over-burdened combination of a faculty supervisor and 
an undergraduate education major, matches tutor with 
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student. Teachers also go direct, picking out students 
who could use help, and finding tutors. 

Once I was given the list of those who asked for 
tutorial help, a school schedule, the name of the teacher 
and a teacher’s schedule, I was on my own. First, to 
obtain the appropriate textbook requires the tutor to put 
together a conspiratorial combination of department head 
and several teachers; there never seems to be enough 
books, I am told. 

It seems so unreasonable, the tutor has to take 
the volunteer kids out of their respective classrooms to 
work with them; study halls or free periods have been 
eliminated at Charlestown High - I am told, because of 
the disciplinary problems they can encourage. 

Finding a place to tutor other than the middle of 
the well-appointed school library demands ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the tutor. There never seem to be 
any free classrooms that are not locked. I have found 
my own special place which I hesitate to reveal here. It 
has my indispensable tool, a blackboard. I usually check 
it out a half hour ahead of time in order to clean up 
any trashing that occurred during the week between my 
visits. I quickly learned I should bring my own chalk, 
erasers -— and, yes, my own paper and pencils for my 
charges to use. 

In the brief six months that I have been tutoring 
at Charlestown High, for a total of certainly no more 
than fifty hours, no more than a working week, I have 
accomplished my second objective: to learn something 
about the problem of education in inner city schools. I 
have learned that understanding the scope and solving 
the problem is beyond our present structures and 
knowledge. Merely coping with the cultural and educa- 
tional-level chaos that I have mentioned above is over- 
whelming to the administrators and teachers of Charles- 
town High. 

The problem, as many learned, thinking educa- 
tors have said, is societal. It involves the kids, their 
families, the neighborhoods they grow up in — and our 
own (yours and mine) basic assumptions about public 
education. Solving any of the single problems such as 
the politics of the Boston School Committee, teenage 
pregnancy, drugs, standards, discipline, racial tensions, 
teacher competence, and ability-grouping issues will not 
solve the pervasive overall problem. 

I believe our present public structures - the 
public school system, the social welfare system, the 
churches, and our own view of the educational world - 
are no longer adequate. We must develop whole new 
arrangements that combine these kinds of efforts in ways 
that we have yet to invent. One way to learn how and 
what to invent is to get involved in the problem, to 
become an active rather than an inactive part of it (for 
we are all in it), and to work with others to try and 
cope with it. 

If any reader wants to explore ways of getting 
involved, please call me during the day at 617/259-9640. 
Or call the Boston Partners for Education directly at 
617/451-6145. Their office is at 145 South Street near 
the South Station Red Line subway stop. Ken Bergen of 
Lincoln is on the board of the Boston Partners; Betsy 


Nelson of Concord is the Executive Director. 
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Las SPRING TRAVEL NEWS 


WITH PEACE IN HAND, TRAVEL 1S BEGINNING TO BOOM FOR THE SUMMER! 

This boom is being fueled by bargains both in airfares and land/cruise 
packages. Additionally, Eco-travel has emerged as a strong component of 
the travel industry appealing to environmentally aware, physically active 
people. With these developments there is something available for everyone. 
Don't delay - make your summer plans now! 


HOTTEST DESTINATION - ALASKA 

Over the winter Alaska emerged as the hottest summer destination 
and by January one major cruise line was already 802% full for the Summer. 
Anticipating that space would be difficult we blocked a small number of 
cabins on the M/¥ Regent Sea's July 12th sailing for our clients. 
Not at premium prices, but rather at discounts of $400 to $500 
per person if you book by April 12. Don't miss this opportunity! 


BRITISH AIRWAYS - LAND RUSH OFFER 

Now you can save $300 per person off any one London Plus or 
Preferred Vacations Vacations programmes booked and paid for by March 31 
with travel commencing April 1 and completed by October 31. This is 4 
great value and one that will make travelling to England attractive to all of 
us. There are some restrictions, call us for details. 


ECO-TRAVEL 

We have discovered two companies whose trips will appeal to those 
looking for opportunities for eco-travel. 

COUNTRY WALKERS is @ company begun by Yermont Cycling 
founders, Bob and Cindy Maynard who have applied their knowledge and 
experience to designing walks and hikes in some of the most beautiful 
natural areas of Northern New England. Both weekend and week-long trips 
are lead by naturalists, historians and/or photographers. Call us for 
information. 

QUESTERS tours have an emphasis on birdwatching, but if you are 
fascinated by the rain forest areas of Casta Rica or the archaeological ruins 
of Honduras and Guatemala this company is highly recommended. One of our 
Clients recently returned from a trip reports that Questers is the best tour 


company with whom she has traveled. 
The Travel! Station, Inc. 


2 Lewis Street ° PO. Box 304 ° Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 ° (617) 259-1200 
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Aids: The Epidemic Continues 


By Mary Terrell 


Facts 

The AIDS epidemic presents a complex situation 
in the historic spread of communicable disease because 
it involves the social, psychological, political, ethical and 
legal aspects of society. Other diseases in recent history 
were dealt with by biomedical research and resulted in 
simple solutions. An example is polio, for which a 
vaccine was discovered in 1955. The public began to 
lose their fear of death-threatening diseases as more 
vaccines and then antibiotics were developed. AIDS, 
however, has presented us with a new disease that is not 
only complex, but is spreading and is also deadly.? 

In 1981, physicians began to see patients who 
were dying from infections because their immune 
systems were no longer protecting them; researchers 
called the disease, "acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome,” or AIDS.” 

The surgeon general’s report explains that AIDS 
is caused by a virus which can be passed from one 
individual to another during sexual contact, through the 
use of contaminated needles and syringes used for taking 
drugs, through the transfusion of blood contaminated by 


‘the AIDS virus, and infants can be infected during 
| pregnancy or at birth.* 


Medical experts say that the signs and symptoms 
of AIDS are similar to other diseases, making it difficult 
to diagnose. These symptoms include a loss of appetite, 
weight loss, fever, night sweats, skin rashes, diarrhea, 
tiredness, lack of resistance to infection, or swollen 
lymph nodes. As the disease progresses, infections that 
the body is usually able to fight off take over and 


| eventually cause death. Such infections are referred to 


as “opportunistic” and cause severe pneumonia, cancer 


| (Kaposi’s sarcoma) and damage to the nervous system. 


 administered.® 


Some individuals do not have any signs and symptoms 
but can still pass the infection on to others. The most 
effective way to determine exposure to AIDS is a test 
that will show changes in the blood.* 

There is no cure for AIDS, but a medication 
called AZT is being used to extend lives. A recent 
study done by the Veterans’ Administration found that 
AZT is not as effective as originally thought since its 
use did not prolong life any longer than if it were not 
The best approach is to prevent the 


| disease by becoming knowledgeable about the method of 
| transmission and avoiding those behaviors that will put 


you at risk. The three major risky behaviors are having 
sex with a partner you do not know well; not protecting 
yourself by using and insisting on the use of condoms; 
and not sharing drug needles and syringes. Behavior 
that is considered safe includes abstaining from sex; 
engaging in sex only with a partner you know who is 
faithful and uninfected, and by not abusing drugs.® 
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Statistics 

AIDS is considered to be an epidemic, which 
means that there is an excessive frequency of the disease 
in the population.’ As of January 1, 1991, there were 
a total of 3,661 cases of AIDS in Massachusetts and 
154,917 cases in the nation as a whole. A statistical 
comparison between the percentage of Massachusetts 
cases and the percentage of cases in the United States 
shows that: 


~ Most of the cases of AIDS occur in homosexual 
and bisexual males, 59% (3,579) in Massachusetts 
and 60% (90,599) in the United States. 

- The second largest group with AIDS are I.V. 
drug users; 21% (744) in Massachusetts and 22% 
(33,000) in the United States. 

- The other categories represented less than 10% of 
the cases (homosexual males who are I.V. drug 
users, 4% in Massachusetts, 7% in the United 
States; hemophiliacs, 1% (48) in Massachusetts 
and 1% (1,344) in the United States; heterosexual 
cases, 9% (307) in Massachusetts and 5% (8,018) 
in the United States; those who received blood 
transfusions, 3% in Massachusetts and 2% in the 
United States). 

- The percentage of cases that fell in none of the 
mentioned categories was 3% (125) in Massachu- 
setts and 4% (5,483) in the United States. 


Massachusetts parallels the national percentages 
of AIDS cases except with respect to the heterosexual 
category which exceeds the national figure by 4%. 
Included in the number of heterosexual cases are 139 
persons who have had heterosexual contact with high 
risk individuals. 

In the United States and in Massachusetts, most 
of the cases are males and the age of initial diagnosis on 
the state and national level is usually between 30 and 
39. 


Issues for Women 

According to a Boston Globe article, women 
infected with AIDS are dying faster than men who have 
the disease. Physicians are failing to diagnose early 
gynecological symptoms that occur in women resulting 
in a delay in prescribing medication that can extend the 
life of AIDS patients. The Federal definition of AIDS 
does not recognize the illnesses of women in terms of its 
relationship to the AIDS virus. Scientists, doctors, and 
activists at the National Conference on AIDS were 
united in their demand that the Federal definition be 
changed.® 

Another concern for women is the possibility of 
becoming infected with AIDS as a result of rape. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation statistics showed an 
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CHRISTOPHER PARK 
20 LEWIS STREET 
LINCOLN, MASS. 259-8717 


Ogilvie 


Qlassic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / DRYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 


ae 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


AND STAINS ARE USED lag Supplies Sand 
rain Ice Melters 
GUARANTEED {! Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 


California Paints 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie's___-. -_-- tsa "Shiga 
MF 7:30-5:00 
SERVIDIAR Home center, we can help sar 730.400 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 


N 


we a io 
yey ae erik 
CrSail CONSTRUCTION 


Home Improvement Specialists 


e Window & door e Additions, e Decks 
replacements frame to finish 


e Kitchen & bath — e Roofing, cedar or e Siding 
remodeling asphalt shingle 


Make one call - we do the rest 


Jay Harding - David Condit 


259- 9217 EXCELLENT REFERENCES 


FREE ESTIMATES 
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increase of 10% in the reported rapes during the first six 
months of 1990. Agencies and professionals serving rape 


' victims have a responsibility to examine their approach 


in dealing with this issue.?° 

Zena A. Stein from the Columbia School of 
Public Health is concerned that women be in control of 
the method used to prevent the transmission of AIDS to 
them from their partners. Although the condom is 99% 
effective, its use depends on the cooperation of the male 
partner. In order to achieve condom protection, women 
must assume a dominant role in the sexual act, which 
is difficult for some women to do. It is important then 
to develop a method such as physical and/or chemical 


barriers that are under the complete control of the 


woman. Vaginal virucides that are under the control of 
women do not preclude the use of a condom and should 
be used with a condom and when the condom is not 


used. The author calls for an increase in research on the 
_ development of vaginal gels with chemicals that can kill 


the AIDS virus.’? 

There is little evidence to support the notion that 
prostitutes play a major role in the spread of AIDS. 
The number of prostitutes who tested positive for the 
AIDS virus varied from state to state with the prelimi- 
nary results of one study showing a range of from 0% in 
Las Vegas to 57% in Newark. There were about 200,000 
female professional prostitutes in the United States who 
engaged in three hundred million acts of prostitutions a 
year. Apparently, not one AIDS case was traced back 
to prostitutions which can be attributed to the fact that 
most American prostitutes insist that condoms be used.}” 

According to Judge Sally A. Kelly and attorney 
Sarah Hunt, however, of the women who were arrested 
for prostitution, in Massachusetts, 60% tested positive 
for the AIDS virus or had symptoms of the disease. 
Hunt estimated that 90% of the women who are prosti- 


_ tutes also have a drug problem. To address the problem, 


Judge Hunt worked to set up a program for providing 
an AIDS education program for prostitutes and men 


arrested for buying sex.! 


Issues for Children and Adolescents 

Children have become victims of AIDS through 
the transmission of the virus from their mothers during 
pregnancy and children with hemophilia have contracted 
the disease from being transfused with AIDS-infected 
blood. Adolescents who are sexually active (about 52% 
of all high school students according to a survey quoted 
by David Mulligan, Commissioner of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health), and those who use drugs 


are at risk. Mulligan said that the cases of AIDS among 


adolescents is still low, totaling 16 since the beginning of 


the epidemic, but there are seven hundred and six 19- 


ee 


to 29-year-olds with AIDS who contracted it while in 
their teens. (The time it takes from the point of 
infection to the development of the disease - the 
incubation period - is nine to ten years.) Nationally, 
five hundred fifty-eight 13- to 19-year-olds were 
reported to have AIDS by the Centers for Disease 
Control.’ 

School age children have not only suffered from 
the disease but have also had to endure the fear and 
prejudices of parents who wanted to bar them from 
public school. The Center for Disease Control issued 


National Guidelines concerning the education of children 
with AIDS and Massachusetts and other states also issued 
guidelines and policies for school districts. 

In his discussion of school children with AIDS, 
Dr. Frederick Kass reviewed the case of Ryan White. 
Nationwide attention was focused on the tragic case of 
Ryan White who, despite the existence of guidelines for 
school children, was barred from attending school in 
Kokomo, Indiana. After a four-year legal struggle, 
Ryan was admitted to a high school at the age of 
sixteen. Kass observes that, "... disputes over school 
entry may become protracted and require resources 
unavailable to most children. Moreover, for children 
with a shortened life expectancy, the rewards of such 
extensive efforts may be limited."!® 


Government Policies 

Massachusetts has taken an active role in dealing 
with AIDS through policy-development and the provi- 
sion of services. In 1983, the Massachusetts AIDS Task 
Force was established by Governor Dukakis for the 
purpose of reviewing and assessing the Commonwealth’s 
activities, such as monitoring the spread of AIDS, 
providing education about the disease, and treatment 
efforts for AIDS patients. The Task Force developed 
policies that were based on "... medical, epidemiologic, 
and scientific evidence to assure that social interaction 
with people with AIDS is guided by scientific and 
medical knowledge and its transmission is not predicated 
by scientific and medical knowledge and its transmission 
is not predicated on fear and disease." To that end the 
Task Force published their policies and recommendations 
in January 1987. Some of the areas addressed by the 
Task Force included school attendance, recommendations 
for caretakers of children, health officials and personnel 
in the food industry, hospitals, and the long-term care 
facilities for AIDS patients. These policies not only 
focused on the technical factors but also reflect sensitiv- 
ity to psychosocial needs and patient confidentiality.'® 

For example, the policy for school attendance is 
based on the assumption that AIDS is a sexually trans- 
mitted disease and can not be transmitted by ordinary or 
casual contact with an individual who has the disease. 
There is no danger to other children who sit near, play 
with, or even live with another child with AIDS. The 
tragic story of Ryan White demonstrates that the stu- 
dents he studied with were in no danger and that the 
discrimination he suffered was the result of fear and 
ignorance. The school policy states that all children 
diagnosed as having AIDS who are receiving medical 
attention can attend regular classes. Qualifying state- 
ments include the following: 


- If a child has cutaneous (skin) eruptions or 
weeping lesions that cannot be covered, he/she 
should not be in school. 

- If the child exhibits inappropriate behavior which 
increases the likelihood of transmission (i.e., 
biting or frequent incontinence), he/she should 
not be in school. 

- Children diagnosed with AIDS or with clinical 
evidence of infection with the AIDS-associated 
virus (HIV), who are too ill to attend school, 
should have an appropriate alternative education 
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An Guening with Mozart 
~ Saturday, May 4th, 7 pm 


The Lincoln Arts Council invites the public to enjoy a classical evening: two distinguished 
advocates of Early Music in an all Mozart program which will balance lyrical musical performance 
and engaging lecture. Both outstanding artists / musicologists, Steven Lubin and Jane Bryden, have 
performed and recorded intemationally. Mr. Lubin's name is synonymous around the world with the 
Forte piano renaissance. His performance here in Lincoln will be a sneak preview of his spring 
program at The Lincoln Center (NYC). Ms. Bryden, who has been a soloist with the Israel 
Philharmonic, the Boston Symphony, and the New York Philharmonic, is probably best known 
‘ocally for her work with the Bach Ensemble, the Boston Museum Trio and recent Tanglewood 
performances of Mozart's "Requiem." 

The program at Brooks Auditorium will be followed by a reception at Bemis Hall — Viennese dessert 
and 18th Century entertainments. The proceeds will help support the arts in Lincoln. Further 
information will come in the mail or call 259.9085. 
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plan. 

- Siblings of children diagnosed as having AIDS or 
with clinical evidence of infection with the 
AIDS-associated virus (HIV) are able to attend 
school without any further restrictions. 


The policy states that only persons who abso- 
lutely need to know should be informed of the child’s 
medical condition. Usually that person is the superin- 
tendent who has the authority to notify one of the fol- 
lowing persons: the principal, school nurse, and teacher. 
In addition, in-service education of school personnel 
should be held to keep school personnel informed about 
AIDS. (I would add that school personnel should peri- 
odically review this policy, particularly the techniques 
for cleaning up blood or other body fluids from any 
child.) 

Massachusetts has a separate policy developed for 
preschool children and children with developmental 


disabilities because of the special concerns of these 


groups. Children who cannot control their bodily secre- 
tions and who may engage in behavior such as biting 
require, at least theoretically a more restrictive policy. 
For example, preschool children (birth to three years of 
age) with AIDS and a child who exhibits biting behavior 
or has infrequent incontinence or drooling should not 
attend group settings. However, the child with the latter 
conditions can be evaluated individually with the per- 
sonal physician against pertinent public health standards 
of care before a decision is made regarding school 
attendance. Besides the school attendance policy, the 
Department of Public Health has information for care- 
givers and parents concerning the care of children with 
AIDS.” 

To address the risk for AIDS infection among 
adolescents, who have higher rates of sexual activity, an 
increase in sexually transmitted diseases, are misusing 
drugs and alcohol, and are contracting AIDS in growing 


'mumbers, the current Commissioner of Public Health, 


David H. Mulligan has issued policies for providing 
adolescents with AIDS counseling and testing. These 
guidelines will be tested at five neighborhood health 
centers and the Department of Youth Services. The 
programs will be located within adolescent or teen-clinic 
Settings so that the counseling and testing will be part 
of the general health care of an adolescent. 
Massachusetts has developed a plan for develop- 


_ ing AIDS services for 1990 through 1994. The purpose 


of this plan was to determine what services were needed 


' in the state to care for the rising number of AIDS 


: 


patients. Public Health Commissioner, David Mulligan 
called the document a "tool and a reference guide” for 
meeting the health and social services needs of individu- 
als who have AIDS. Based on a complicated population 
projection methodology, the following increase in HIV 
Positive cases for the years 1991 through 1994 is proj- 
ected in Massachusetts: 


1991 20,760 - 37,760 
1992 24,646 - 38,646 
1993 26,788 - 40,788 
1994 29,075 - 43,075 


These projections will be used to determine the 
need for services in the State.?° 
Most of the attention that AIDS drew when it 


first became known has quieted down but the spread of 
the disease persists, the number of deaths continue to 
grow and researchers, policymakers, caretakers, advocates 
and the families of AIDS victims continue to work for 
better care and treatment as well as ultimately finding a 
cure. It is vital that every community in Massachusetts 
maintain their awareness of this new communicable 
disease among us and education its citizens, young and 
old about how to prevent the disease. The next edition 
of The Lincoln Review will discuss what the Lincoln 
Public Schools are doing to educate the young about 
AIDS. 
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TRAVEL 


WINGS 
OVER BOTSWANA 


September 12-24, 1991 


Lincoln Travel invites you to join our exclusive "Wings over Botswana" 
safari, sponsored by Abercrombie & Kent International and British Airways. 


This 13 day safari takes you first to the Okavango Delta, where you will 
explore the Delta's pristine ecosystem while your guide paddles your 
traditional dugout canoe.... A wonderful opportunity to spot the 
high-flying fish eagle, slaty egret or long-toed plover. 


On to the Moremi Wildlife Reserve, one of Africa's most beautiful game 
parks. Close up views of hippo, lechwe, lion, cheetah and elephant will 
never be forgotten. Botswana is one of the few African countries with a 
growing elephant population, and it's possible to see as many as 600 of 
these slow-moving giants in a single day at Chobe National Park. 


Our final stop, Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe...where 120 million gallons of 
water flow per minute. The falls never fail to impress even the most 
experienced traveler. 


Join our affordable Botswana adventure today, 
as space is limited to only eight people. Cost 
per person including R/T air from Boston: $5834. 


Call us today... or stop by for a copy of our 
extensive itinerary. 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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Miss Marcy 


by Florence W. Freed 

I’m only five years old, but I can read many 
'words, so you say I can come, to your first grade class, 
my short sturdy legs can barely make it up and down 
‘the huge yellow bus’ high steps, the big kids laugh and 
jeer as I bend down to pick up my smooth leather pencil 
case, my white underpants show, but I don’t care, 
because I’m finally going to PS81, to First Grade, to 
‘Miss Marcy’s class .... 

) You are tall and beautiful, a blue-eyed Queen, 
crowned with bright red hair, you tell me to reach aloud 
to all the children, stand up straight and read aloud, 
Dick, see Dick, see Dick run, the little blue dishes, once 
upon a time, there was a Princess, that’s very good 
‘reading, Florence, you will sit right here, first row, first 
‘seat, that’s for the best reader, all the other children sit 
according to how well they can read, all the way over to 
‘the sixth row, all the way back to the last seat .... 

You teach us arithmetic and penmanship, grown- 
‘up cursive, not babyish manuscript, you give us shiny 
‘silver and gold stars, tack our perfect papers up on the 
bulletin board, every morning you bestow upon us a 
‘carton of white milk, my cup runneth over, and a 
chocolate covered graham cracker, surely goodness and 
mercy, you allow us recess every day, we hang glorious- 
ly upside-down from the cold metal monkey-bars, God’s 
in his Heaven, I love you, Miss Marcy .... 

But you are strict, fold your paper carefully, or 
it’s a zero, no talking unless you raise your hand, no 
‘leaving the room except at recess, when Danny can’t 
learn to read, you say he has cream-cheese and sawdust 
_in his head, and I believe you, you put the dunce cap on 
Billy, say that Sally smells, kick Tommy out for being 
fresh, send Jane to the Principal for cheating .... 

Carol is your favorite, because she’s the prettiest, 
not the smartest, only Joyce is asked to sing, you call 
Benjy a baby when he throws up in Assembly in the 
middle of the Star-Spangled-Banner, you say Nancy’s a 
_ tomboy and no one will ever marry her, you say Jimmy 
looks like a taxicab with its doors open, because his ears 
| stick out .... 

Oh, you are very strict, but so far I’m safe in my 
first row, first seat, but I worry and worry that I'll lose 
it on Friday when you change the seats, I worry so 
much I start wetting-my-pants in school, I’m squirming 
and dying in my seat, but you won’t let me leave the 
room, so Mommy gets a note from Dr. Stern, please let 
Florence leave the room, whenever she needs to .... 

Your eyes glare, your mouth turns down, like the 
Wicked Witch in Snow White, that very day you change 
the seats, it’s only Wednesday, not even Friday, you 
march me over to row six, the very last seat, I can’t see 

_ over the big tall boys, my little brown Oxfords can’t 
\ reach the floor, the seats are too high for me way back 
| here, I’m dying of shame .... 
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You walk majestically between rows one and two 
and say, these are the children who are doing very well, 
you walk ceremoniously between rows three and four 
and say, these are the children who are trying and 
improving, you walk cruelly between rows five and six 
and say, and these are the children who have SOME- 
THING THE MATTER with them, and I believe you .... 

God is hiding behind the clouds, crying millions 
of teardrops, I hate you Miss Marcy, you are turning 
into a Wicked Witch, your red hair is burning and 
blazing, like the Fires-of-Hell my little Catholic friends 
Rosemary and Angelina keep telling me about, yes, Miss 
Marcy, you'll burn forever, you'll burn Eternally, deep 
down in Hell, in the last row, the last seat .... 


Lincoln Minute Men 
Schedule of Events. April-May 1991 


Summary Schedule of Lincoin Minute Men Events-Spring 1991! 


24 March (Suaday) Dress Rehearsal for Concord Bridge battic reaactment 
100 PM Old North Bridge 
30 March (Saterday) Drill & Musket Training 
100 PM Assemble in uniform at Smith School Parking Lot 
(Muskets to be cleaned in advance for inspection ) 


6 April (Saturday) Merriams Corner. (and Liberty Pele ia Bedferd?) 
6 April (Saturday) Pasi Revere Capture 

230 PM Assemble at Hartwell Farm Virginia Rd 

250 PM March to Paul Revere Capture Site (Rt 2A) 

100 PM Paul Revere Ceremony 

320 PM Return March to Hartwell Farms 


12, April (Friday) Alarm & Muster 
5 U0 PM Assemble at Pierce House for billet assignments 
6 20 PM Disperse to assigned billets 
730 PM Alarm & Muster frontof White Church 
$00 PM Return to Pierce House 
13 April (Saturday) Coacerd Parade 
500 AM Breakfast at the Stone Church served by Lincoln Historical Society 
710 Am Reading of the Roll & Departure for Concord 
$45 AM Arrive at Armory in Concord for start of Parade 
14 April (Sunday) Battle Read Re-enactment (Miaste Mea Couacil) 
(Might not take place, optional individual participation only ) 


19 April (Friday) Concord Bridge Coremeny for original Companies 


21 April (Sunday) Revolutionary Graves Coremeny 

2:00 PM Assemble at the Pierce House 

2.30 PM March in Company with guests and British Regulars to 

Lexington Rd Cemetery 

3.00 PM Graves Ceremonies 

3 30 PM Return to Pierce House 

4.00 PM Refreshments at the Pierce House courtesy of Lincoln Historical Society 
11 May (Saterday) Muster & Picaic ( ilies i ) 

10.00 AM Assemble at Parking Lot.Battle Rd Nat! Park Interpretive Visitors 

Center( off Rt 2A) 

10 30-12 00 Marching Music, & Musket Firing Demonstrations 

12 00 Picnic (families invited Colonial Garb encouraged) 

{00-2 30 Marching Music, & Musket Firing Demoastrations 


3 June (Monday) Ancient aad Heneorable Artillery 
A full day in Boston. Fun. Food & Firing 


4 July (Thersday) July 4th Parsde 
Time to be Announced, Smith School Parking Lot i) 


Subscription rate for six issues: $8.00 


Name 


Address 


See 
Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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WHAT HAPPENS IF YOU DON’T HAVE A WILL? 
(and then die) 


You will save a few bucks now on a lawyer and avoid 
thinking about some unpleasant realities. 


You will alienate some of those who expected to 
benefit from your death (you can do a better job of 
that in a will). 


Bank accounts and securities held in joint names and 
real estate held as joint tenants or tenants by the 
entirety will pass automatically to your fellow joint 
tenant (if he or she survives you). 


Life insurance will be paid directly to the named 
beneficiaries by the insurance company regardless of 
what your will says. 


Your estate will be administered by someone appointed 
by the Probate Court who may not be the person you 
want to take care of your affairs. 


The cost of administering your estate will be higher 
than necessary because of additional court 
proceedings, legal fees and other costs. 


The risk of disputes and litigation over your estate 
will be increased. 


You will have no Opportunity to examine the options 
available to reduce estate taxes. If the value of 
your assets (including equity in your home and life 
insurance) is over $600,000.00, you are married and 
have children or grandchildren, this may be a 
significant consideration. 


Your property will go to persons and in proportions 
determined by statute regardless of what your wishes 
may be. For instance, Chapter 190 provides that; it 
there is no will, one half of the estate goes to the 
surviving spouse and the remainder is divided equally 
among the children. This might be just what you 
wanted or it could be a tax disaster. 


10. If you have no close family surviving, your property 
may go to distant relatives who are unknown to you. 


You miss the opportunity to make gifts to religious, 
Charitable, and educational institutions. This is 

important especially in the event you are suvived by 
no one you care about. 


Even a simple will is better than none at all or one that 
is out-of-date. The cost is modest and is repaid in peace of 
mind. If you call and mention this ad within the next thirty 
days, we will doa simple will at the special price of $75.00 
for Lincoln Review readers. 


DANE & O’BRIEN 
Attorneys-at-Law 
37 Main Street 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


369-8333 
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inte Live or to Die 


time that 


rights ’ 
refuse treatment and to die a natural 
death where the continuation of 


_ personal 


"to refuse 


although 


vegetative 


The Massachusetts 


As medical 
the ability 
extreme 


technology advances 
to preserve life in 
circumstances has_ improved. 
This presents the dilemma that, 
increasingly, doctors are able to 
preserve life in some cases beyond the 

the patient wants to 
living, or would want to 
continue living if he were able to 
make the choice and communicate this 
choice to his doctor. 


continue 


there has been 
recognition of patients 
in particular the right to 


At the same time, 
an increasing 


life 
through "extraordinary means" may mean 
nothing more than continued suffering, 
indignity and the depletion 
of family assets. 

In addition, doctors and 
hospitals are concerned about law 
suits which may be brought against 
them by patients or their families if 
they do not exert their best efforts 
to preserve every possibility of cure 
or recovery, and they realize that 
their decisions and efforts will be 
judged with the benefit of hindsight. 


Concern has focused on the cases 
in which patients are either 
terminally ill and not able to make or 
communicate decisions about their 
care, or those in which the patient, 
not terminally ill, is in an 
irreversible coma or "persistent 
state". Were the patient 
conscious and able to make decisions, 
his doctors would be obliged to comply 
with such decisions in most cases. 
"Patients’ Bill of 
Rights" gives the patient the right to 
give (or withhold) his informed 
consent to any treatment and the right 
to be examined, observed, 


or treated." 


one where 
-would normally 


; 
; 


— court 
termination 


However, a problem arises when 
the patient is unable, because of his 
condition, to make his wishes known to 
his doctor. If the situation, because 
of its gravity and hopelessness, 1S 
the doctor or the family 
consider terminating 
treatment and allowing nature to take 
its course, doctors and hospitals have 
normally refused to do so without a 
order authorizing the 
of treatment, because 
there has been no one who has had the 
legal authority to speak for the 
patient. 
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Health Care Proxy - Part I 


Legal proceedings to obtain such 
an order are time consuming, expensive 
and emotionally draining, and as_ has 
been seen in a number of prominent 
cases such as the Karen Ann Quinlan 
case in New Jersey, the Nancy Cruzon 
case in Ohio, the Christine Busalacchi 
case in Missouri and the Paul Brophy 
case in Massachusetts, the outcome is 
often frustrating and unsatisfactory. 


In cases such as these, the court 


attempts to determine (usually with 
next to no relevant information 
available) what decision the patient 


would have made had he been conscious 


and able to communicate his’ wishes. 
If-the Fcourt. “finds no convincing 
evidence, generally it will not order 


the termination of treatment no matter 
how desperate the situation or how 
strong the wishes of the family. 

In the Brophy case, it took a 
year-and-a-half and an appeal to the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
to determine the wishes of the Easton 
fireman and to recognize that these 
wishes outweighed the interest of the 
state in "preserving life". In this 
case, the comatose patient had 
expressed his wishes as reported in a 
footnote to the court’s decision: 
"About ten years ago, discussing Karen 
Ann Quinlan, Brophy stated to his 
wife, ‘I don’t want to be on a 
life-support system. No way do I want 
to live like that; that (18 not 
living.’ He hada favorite saying: 
‘When your ticket is punched, it is 
punched.’ Approximately five to six 
years ago, he helped to rescue from a 
burning truck a man who received 
extensive burns and who died a few 
months later. He tossed the 
commendation he received for bravery 
in the trash and said, ‘I should have 
been five minutes later. It would 
have been all over for him.’ He also 
said to his brother regarding that 
incident ‘If I’m ever like that, just 
shoot me, pull the plug.’ About one 
week prior to his illness, in 
discussing a local teenager who had 
been put on a life support system he 
said, ‘No way, don’t ever let that 
happen to me, no way.’ Within twelve 
hours after being transported to 
Goddard Hospital following the se A 
fe) 


of the aneurysm, he stated to one 
his daughters, ‘If I can’t sit up to 
kiss one of my beautiful daughters, I 


may as well be six feet under.’" 


If there had been a_ legally 
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Dr. Mitchel Friedman are 
1620 Sudbury Road 

Concord, Ma. 01742 Hours and Home Visits 
(508) 369-7452 By Appointment 
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Auto Repair 
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recognized and binding way for Mr. 
Brophy to express what he wanted done 
in these circumstances without 
requiring his family to offer 
testimony before a court, much of the 
unnecessary suffering, expense and 
uncertainty endured by his family 
could have been avoided. 


For a long time, it has’ been 
thought that the living will, a 
document which expresses the wishes of 
the patient about his medical care in 
extreme situations was the answer in 


cases like this. However, 
Massachusetts still does not recognize 
the living will. This, and the new 


y health care proxy will be discussed in 
“WwW the next issue. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Dane is an 
attorney who devotes much of his 
practice to personal legal affairs. 
His office is in Concord. 


(Part II] 


There is a legal document called 
the "Living Will" which might have 
helped in the case of Paul Brophy, the 
comatose Easton fireman, if he had the 
foresight to have one prepared while 
he was still healthy. In a living 
WLLL; a person gives written 


| instructions (in a form similar to a 
last will) to be followed _in the event 


of a serious illness. Frequently such 
a document will express a desire that 
no extraordinary or heroic 
life-preserving measures be taken and 
that death be allowed to take place 
naturally if there is no reasonable 
chance for recovery. 


There are many forms of such 
document but none of them is 
recognized as being legally effective 
in Massachusetts. That is not to say 


| that they are useless, but in 


Massachusetts they rank as no more 
than an expression of the wishes of 
the person who signed the document, 


_and, in the opinion of many, are no 


more effective than a personal 
statement written in the person’s own 
words which addresses what he might 
want done in various medical 


| Situations. However, a living will 


executed in Massachusetts may be 
effective if a person is taken ill in 
another state which does recognize it 
(such as Florida or New Hampshire) 
provided that it is executed in 
accordance with the requirements of 
that state. 


Some Wednesday Afternoon 
Programs for Children 


Friday Morning 
Book Group 


Wednesday 
Morning 
Programs 


Museum Children's Summer 
Passes 


Programs 


JOIN THE FRIENDS OF THE LINCOLN LIBRARY! 

Your money will go a long way to enrich the Library. 
The Friends' 1991 project is to help furnish 

the reading room with new furniture. 


For information, call 259-8465. 
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The Alma Mater. Far away, 
yet close to home. 


It seems like yesterday 
when you were cutting 
across the quad. 

A picture can spark 
memories of an after- 
noon spent laughing 
with a friend or cram- 
ming for a final That's 
why Cooleys Marco Polo 
carries The University 
Series,® hand painted 
mirrors and desk boxes 
by Eglomise Designs of 
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Dear Readers, 


What a joy to walk and to drive about town in May. A thank you to the citizens 
who cleaned up our roadways a few weeks ago. Have you particularly noticed the 
Mini-Park where the hard work of the Garden Club is blooming? The design on the 
cover is to remind us of the upcoming Flower Show, sponsored by the Garden Club, 
in the National Park. Many months of work are brought into fruition. 


The cover design and the two cartoons on the Fall Planning Conference are drawn 
by Edie Hollingsworth who received her degree from the Ringling School of Art 
in Sarasota. After college she moved north, first working in the Admissions 
Office at Harvard and then at the Artists' Foundation in Boston while continuing 
her art free lance. Recently she moved to Silver Hill with her husband and young 
daughter. 


Happy Spring! ae 
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Diane Haessler in Romania 


By Judith Pierce Rosenberg 

"When we flew in, I looked down and there were 
these antiaircraft batteries pointing up at me,” Lincoln 
resident Diane Haessler recalled of her arrival in Bu- 
charest, the capital of Romania. "You look along the 
side of the runway and there are soldiers all around with 
guns.” 

Mrs. Haessler, a pediatric nurse practitioner, 
spent two weeks this winter in Romania assessing 
rehabilitation facilities for disabled children at the behest 
of the Free Romania Foundation. She traveled with two 
women who work at Crotched Mountain Rehabilitation 
Center in Greenfield, New Hampshire. 

A pediatrician who had agreed to go backed out 
at the last minute. The chief of the head injury unit at 
Crotched Mountain, who is a long-time friend of Mrs. 
Haessler, called early one Thursday morning to invite 
her to travel with the team to Romania the following 
Monday. 

"My first reaction was, Ridiculous! How can I 
possibly get myself together? My second reaction was, 
Why not?," Mrs. Haessler said. 

The team received their visas on arrival in 
Bucharest where they were met by representatives of the 
Free Romania Foundation. The red tape was over- 
whelming. "I think I would still be in the Bucharest 
airport if these people had not taken care of us.” The 
group stayed and ate with local families during most of 
their time in Romania. Mrs. Haessler admits that their 
hospitality makes her protective of the people she met. 
"They have nothing and they give you half. They split 
what they have and give you the best.” 

The country was impoverished under the former 
Communist leader, Nicolai Ceausescu. During his rule, 
there were no lights in the streets and the tiny apart- 
ments were cold. The water is still turned off at 11 
p.m. in Bucharest. But Ceausescu installed underground 
heating on the grounds of his estate so that the grass 
would always be green, even in winter. 

Mrs. Haessler saw two sides of the society, 
"There is the public street face which is very suspicious, 
pretty rude and pushy, and then there’s the come-in- 
my-house-and-be-my-friend side. There’s no question 
when you go into that country that it’s still a police 
state. There’s still a lot of people missing." 

The people she met were very protective of the 
team. "I think probably because we were there on a 
humanitarian mission, they felt responsible for us. They 
would not let us wander around alone. They thought it 
was too dangerous. And if any Gypsies approached us, 
they would chase them away." 

After one night in the capital, the group flew to 
Timisoara near the Hungarian border. Timisoara has the 
distinction of being the town where the revolution 
against Ceausescu began. "When you talk to the people 
of Timisoara, they’re still a little bit aghast at the fact 
that their own soldiers shot at them." 

The team spent several days in Timisoara visiting 
a rehabilitation hospital and orphanages. A Romanian 
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neuropediatrician and neuropsychiatrist showed them 
around. "I was impressed with how well they did with 
how little they had," Mrs. Haessler said. The hospital 
was primarily an outpatient clinic where parents brought 
children who had neurological problems such as cerebral 
palsy. 

Across the road was a day care center for 
children who were retarded or had other neurological 
problems. The team also visited two orphanages in 
Timisoara with able-bodied children. "Other than the 
fact that the equipment was very, very old, the children 
got good physical care." But there are not enough 
attendants to give them individual attention. 

After hearing about the inhuman conditions of 
some Romanian orphanages, the world sent toys. But 
the real need for such items as current diagnostic 
equipment and disposable medical supplies remains. 

The health workers she met felt they had been 
deprived of new information as well as equipment. 
"They’re really desperate to have contact with medical 
communities in other countries. They feel as if they’ve 
been deprived of the free-flow of medical information. 
And they indeed have." 

There is also a lack of training for health-care 
professionals other than physicians. Nurses have only 
high school training. Apparently there are no social 
workers or schools of social work. The children in 
orphanages are cared for by untrained peasant women. 

The children in the places she visited were not 
mistreated. Neither were the parents and medical 
personnel she met indifferent to the children. "The 
people there are just like people here: they’re very 
caring; they love their children." The team spent time 
with a support group of parents of disabled children and 
encouraged them to lobby the Romanian government for 
more services. 

"It’s so easy to condemn without recognizing the 
fact that when you don’t have food and clothes for your 
own children, the problems of the minority populations 
don’t loom very high. Unless you have an official 
policy that recognizes that the handicapped have rights 
just like everyone else, then you’re not going to get 
much response from people to appropriate money to take 
care of them. The handicapped take a lot of money; 
there is no money." The group’s mission of evaluating 
these facilities included encouraging the government to 
make a policy statement that the disabled have a right to 
treatment and rehabilitation. 

Mrs. Haessler explained that Ceausescu wanted a 
large population of workers so he outlawed abortion and 
birth control. But he had impoverished the country by 
paying off the national debt. “It was difficult enough 
for families to feed one or two mouths, they certainly 
couldn’t feed the goal of five children per family, so 
many children were abandoned, particularly defective 
children.". However, although these children were 
abandoned, their parents are still alive. Since they are 
not orphans, they are not available for adoption. There 
is no foster care system in Romania. 

Mrs. Haessler met several of the many Americans 
who have traveled to Romania hoping to adopt a child. 
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In one case, a couple from Texas had met and bonded 
with a newborn and a one-month-old. “And then with 
some kind of a snafu, their Romanian lawyer totally 
screwed up. They were unable to take the children. In 
fact, that was the only time I lost it with all this culture 
shock and poverty. We just sort of drifted through, 
observing and making friends. We got on the airplane, 
we were ready to take off and the young man of this 
couple started to cry. The two of us sitting together 
just totally lost it also, it just seemed too much that they 
had to go home without their babies." 

Another couple showed Mrs. Haessler a photo- 
graph of the child they were trying to adopt. "How can 
you tell in one photograph? We were apprehensive for 
them because we were afraid they would get tied up 
with some of these baby brokers." She advised the 
couple to spend a lot of time with the child and care- 
fully evaluate. If the child has spent several years in an 
orphanage, he may have problems which cannot be re- 
solved with all the love in the world. Although some 
Americans have succeeded with Romanian adoptions, she 
urged potential adoptive parents to contact a reputable 
organization such as the Free Romania Foundation with 
lawyers who are familiar with both Romanian and 
American law. 

Although the Romanian baby brokers may insist 
that a child is free of HIV (the human immunodeficien- 
cy virus that causes AIDS) infection, Mrs. Haessler 
cautioned, "We have enough trouble testing for AIDS in 
this country. I wouldn’t believe for a minute what their 
tests show.” 

Thousands of Romanian children may have been 
infected with HIV. One of their medical treatments for 
newborns was to give them small transfusions of blood. 
"I get defensive for the Romanians because I think it 
was an honest medical mistake. It’s not a great way to 
treat, but I think they did it in good faith. You could 
give a little bit of pooled blood and give these babies a 
‘better chance. Unfortunately, that pooled blood had 
some AIDS virus in it." 

The lack of sterile conditions and disposable 
syringes in Romania were also contributors to the spread 
of AIDS through these transfusions. "This was not one 
more terrible thing the Romanians did to these children. 
We have enough of our own AIDS children running 
around because they were inadvertently exposed to the 
AIDS virus before we knew what it was all about." 

AIDS pales in comparison to the other problems 
Romania faces, Mrs. Haessler said. “Hepatitis is just as 
‘big a problem for them but we’re much more frightened 
of AIDS than we are of hepatitis. We’re not as aware of 
hepatitis as being a problem. They just sort of laugh 
when you talk about AIDS. All the Americans go 
loaded up with rubber gloves. We were sort of embar- 
rassed with all our gloves so we ended up with some of 
the kids making balloons with some of them.” Mrs. 
Haessler added that she would wear gloves if she were 
handling bodily fluids, blood products or children with 
Open wounds in this country or Romania. 

Several of the doctors she talked with speculated 


physician’s son had developed encephalitis after a bout 
of chicken pox. 

In another case, "We were entertained in Timi- 
soara by a young physician couple who had a child who 
was damaged but we don’t really know how or why. I 
felt very inadequate because they would say, What do 
you think about this? As a nurse practitioner, you have 
ideas on things but I certainly am not a neurologist and 
that’s not my specialty," Mrs. Haessler said. The mother 
suspected that she might have been exposed to radioac- 
tive fallout while vacationing in the Black Sea area when 
she was one-month pregnant. 

The couple made a video of the child which Mrs. 
Haessler plans to show a neurologist friend here who 
might be able to suggest where the child could go for 
treatment. 

After several says in Timisoara, the group went 
by ambulance several miles north to the tiny town of 
Dezna. The rehabilitation hospital there has a very 
structured ongoing three-week program for disabled 
children and their parents. "This doctor who was just an 
incredibly impressive man develops a diagnostic and 
treatment program for the child. It’s a full-day inten- 
sive program with baths and massage and electric 
stimulation and teaching of the mother and encourage- 
ment with very primitive equipment. It looked like the 
old Bellevue Hospital in New York in the 1950’s. But 
he certainly got results with these kids." 

There was also an orphanage in Dezna with six- 
teen mostly post-polio children aged 8 to 12 years. 
"They were there because there wasn’t anywhere else for 
them to go. There’s a little classroom so they go to 
school every day. They were perfectly bright, educable 
kids in braces and on crutches for the most part." 

Mrs. Haessler is writing her report for the Free 
Romania Foundation and gather information various 
doctors requested on birth control methods and autism. 
She would like to return to Romania to observe some of 
the regular hospitals, to find out what kind of high 
school education Romanian nurses receive, and to see the 
country in the summer. 

The problems confronting Romania are over- 
whelming, despite the international assistance. Mrs. 
Haessler said, "The people of my generation (over 40) 
really don’t see that life will get much better in their 
lifetime. Everything they do, they do for their children 
or their grandchildren.” 
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_ that the radiation from the nuclear power plant accident 
-at Chernobyl in the Soviet Union had caused birth 
_ defects and mutated viruses in Eastern Europe. One 
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Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an appointment. 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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Living Will: Health Care Proxy - Part II senry s. vane, s0. 


There is a legal document called to stand in his place in the event 
the "Living Will" which might have that he is unable to make or 
helped in the case of Paul Brophy, the communicate such decisions. The act 
comatose Easton fireman, if he had the calls this person a "health care 
foresight to have one prepared while agent." In order to be valid under the 
he was still healthy. In a living law, the proxy must be executed in the 
will, a person gives written prescribed manner, and may grant only 
instructions (ina form similar to a certain specified powers. In the next 
last will) to be followed in the event issue I will explore these powers in 
of a serious illness. Frequently such detail. 

a document will express a desire that 

no extraordinary or heroic Editor’s Note: Mr. Dane is an 
life-preserving measures be taken and attorney who devotes much of his 
that death be allowed to take place practice to personal legal affairs. 
naturally if there is no reasonable His office is in Concord. A 


chance for recovery. 


There are many forms of such 
document but none of them is 
recognized as being legally effective 
in Massachusetts. That is not to say 
that they are useless, but in 
Massachusetts they rank aS no more 
than an expression of the wishes of 
the person who signed the document, 
and, in the opinion of many, are no 
more effective than a personal 
statement written in the person’s own 
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words which addresses what he might 
want done in various medical INC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


executed in Massachusetts may be 
effective if a person is taken ill in 
another state which does recognize it 
(such as Florida or New Hampshire) 
provided that it is executed in 
accordance with the requirements of 
that state. 

But, no matter how detailed and 
no matter how executed, whether 


Expert 
witnessed or notarized, no doctor or Foreign & Domestic 
hospital in Massachusetts is obliged 


to follow the instructions of a Auto Repair 


patient contained ina living will, 
and it is unlikely that they will 
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situations. However, a living will 
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follow such instructions without the wk oe oe FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * & & | 
further intervention of a court if the 

treatment options involve anything EMG COMPUTERIZED 

‘more than a choice between recognized | DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 

therapeutic options. In other words, 

in Massachusetts there is no legally aus = 


effective way for a person to express 
in advance his preferences regarding 63 sRINGESTONE : 
his medical care. | 


@ TOWING SERVICE | | 


By contrast, the Health Care | ROAD SERVICE 
Proxy, which was authorized by the 
legislature on December 19, 1990, does 170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


permit a person to enter into a 
legally binding arrangement regarding y 
his medical treatment. While the | 2 Ls 9-03 3 
“proxy does not allow a person to 

J prescribe his treatment in advance, it 

does allow him to designate a person eens 11 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Summer schedule: July 8 - August 19 
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At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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What is a brisker? 
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At | 
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Housewares & Hardware 

School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 

Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


PARISH 
LIVE JAZZ AT THE PIBREE HOUSE VIII 


The “wounded” appearance of the above headline 
is intentional! It is just a way to call attention to the 
fact that this year’s CJALL "LIVE" Jazz Concert involves 
a change in venue. For the last seven years this popular 
event has been presented at Lincoln’s beautiful Pierce 
House, where we enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Murphys. This year’s celebration will be held at the 
Parish House, once known as the "Stone Church," di- 
rectly across from Bemis Hall on Bedford Road. The 
date and time, however, are unchanged: the last Wed- 
nesday in May (the 29th) from 8 to 10 p.m. As in the 
past, the substantial support of the Friends of the 
Lincoln Library, with the possible assistance of a grant 
from the Lincoln Arts Lottery Council, makes it possible 
to offer free admission to all. 

The auditorium of the Parish House has ample 
seating space, and there will be room for dancing to the 
music that was originally played for dancers. This is a 
point that will be encouraged by the Blue Horizon Jazz 
Band, this year’s attraction, led by reedman Stan Mc- 
Donald. After several years at the Sherborn Inn, they 
are now appearing weekly at Duca’s Restaurant on the 
Worcester Pike in Framingham. Duca’s Lounge has a 
dance floor, so the sidemen are used to seeing patrons 
kick up their heels in response to the band’s rhythmic 
urgings. 

The Blue Horizon takes its name from a compo- 
sition of great New Orleans jazzman Sidney Bechet, who 
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first showed the world the lyric possibilities of the LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.D. 

soprano saxophone, an instrument fiendishly difficult to 

play in tune. Bechet is McDonald’s stylistic idol, and ___ polarity therapy 
while Stan is a fine performer on clarinet, he is clearly for body, spirit, mind 

master of the soprano. Joined in the frontline by the gentle healing bodywork 

traditional trumpet and trombone, McDonald has modi- reduces stress 


balances energy 


fied his rhythm section, using acoustic guitar (occasion- sy a Maidiation 


ally doubling on banjo) and string bass instead of tuba. 

This updates the New Orleans sound in a positive way. WESTON. MA _ 617-893-3830 

It must be obvious that these players cannot live 

by (trad jazz) "bread" alone, and graduate studies pur- 

sued by the Blue Horizon sidemen - anthropology, busi- 

Ness management, engineering, library science, musicol- 

| ogy, for example, suggest the kinds of "day jobs" that 

are essential if trad jazz is to survive in these days of 
disappearing jazz clubs. 

The works of Bechet are heavily represented in 
the band’s repertoire. Morton is also favored, as are 
_ Ellington, Joplin, Oliver, Waller, et al., and balladeers 

like Hoagy, Cole and Irving. (You all know who they 
are!) 
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Subscription rate for six issues: $8.00 
Name 


Address 


Street 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 


| It’s time now to mark your calendars (send 

“regrets” to any other invitations for Wednesday night, 

the 29th of May) and come early enough to get good 
Seats at the Parish House. In the meantime, round up 
your like-minded friends, and let’s make a party of it! 
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Music Men of Lincoln- William "Bill" Schwann 


By Bill Poisson 


It is not given to most of us to be fortunate 
enough, or to hit the right key when choosing our 
careers, to live to see our names become synonymous 
with something we ourselves created, becoming part of 
the language. Many such names come readily to mind 
- a "Ford," or a "Singer," or the "Websters" -— these are 
household words, and many more are in common use. 
For example, people with even minimal interest in things 
cultural know that "the Schwann" refers to THE bible 
of recorded music, although they might not be aware 
that it has done so for more than forty years. 

The Schwann LP Record Catalog was the brain 
child of William "Bill" Schwann of Lincoln, going back 
to the time when he owned and operated "The Record 
Shop" at 90 Massachusetts Avenue in Cambridge, across 
from M.I.T. Returning from wartime overseas assign- 
ments for M.I.T.’s Radiation Laboratory to resume the 
labors that he still describes as "a lot of fun," he found 
the once relatively uncomplicated record business, until 
then based on the 78 rpm shellac disc, being traumatized 
by the introduction of microgroove technology, in the 
form of the vinyl LP (long-playing) record. This was 
the outcome of Research & Development (R & D) 
directed by Dr. Peter Goldmark of CBS Labs in Stam- 
ford. The breakable, noisy, time-constrained 78’s were 
disappearing as if by magic, and the LP format engen- 
dered a sharp increase in available classical recordings, 
especially, many of which, despite the substantial 
playing times of many compositions, could now be of- 
fered to the buying public in the form of a single 12- 
inch disc. The result was a proliferation of recording 
companies, and a mammoth increase in recording activ- 
ity. It wasn’t long before shop owners like Bill Schwann 
were confronted with the problem of checking through 
as many as eleven different recording company catalogs 
when attempting to respond to a patron’s inquiry about 
a given musical composition or performance. In those 
days, because of groundwork shrewdly laid by Schwann 
before the war, record dealers in the Boston area were 
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conditioned to cooperative effort, not unlike the mem- 
bers of an orchestra. During the wartime shellac 
shortage, they exchanged overstocked items for needed 
recordings found in excess at some other store. Thus, 
when Schwann introduced his idea of a consolidated 
catalog, and displayed a sample page at a meeting of the 
dealer association he had played a key role in forming, 
it was enthusiastically received. 

The new project had almost died aborning. A 
potential collaborator in New York opted out. Bill then 
decided to go “solo,” but, as in the case of the store, he 
did not apply the name "Schwann" to the catalog. It was 
only after a year or so that a local representative for 
Decca Records, a good friend, convinced him that a 
name would enhance the merchandizing of the publica- 
tion, and Bill has never regretted the move. The 
"Schwann" has made its mark. 

In October 1949, the first issue of what was 
meant to be a bimonthly sold 11,000 copies, and after 
the next issue (December 1949) was turned into a 
monthly. Success was instantaneous, and growth was 
steady, and substantial. At first, Bill Schwann himself 
did the increasingly laborious task of typing each page. 
His work was mass-produced by the photo-offset 
process, and later, Rumford Press was engaged to 
produce the magazine. As the catalog prospered and 
staff was acquired, the Schwann benefited from the 
work of one described by Bill as "a very accurate typist.” 
Then, almost as if on cue, the introduction of computer- 
based typesetting came along at just the right time to 
facilitate the rapid expansion that ensued. Before long, 
Schwann gave up The Record Shop, and established 
offices for the Record Guide at 137 Newbury Street in 
Boston, after a brief interim on Clarendon Street. This 
top floor location was to be his headquarters for some 
twenty-five years. Before the massive high-rise devel- 
opments of the Kevin White era, this vantage point 
looked out on a fine view of the city. Equipped with 


ultramodern furnishings, reflecting the tastes of its 
owner, and staffed by a congenial group of young 
people (mostly musicians and musicologists themselves), 
it must have been a most pleasant place to work. 

And work they did, to excellent effect. The 
monthly "Record Guide" was eventually renamed the 
"Tape and Record Guide," and more recently, the 
"Compact Disc Catalog" (The World’s Most Consulted 
CD, LP and Tape Guide), reflecting changes in the 
technology of sound reproduction. Later, it was supple- 
mented by "Schwann 2,” a semiannual guide listing 
esoteric and other specialized material not duplicated in 
the monthly "Schwann 1," plus an extremely useful 
"Artists" issue published once a year. 

Less than thirty years after its inception, 
Schwann 1 would list approximately forty thousand 
recordings, on more than a thousand domestic and 
foreign labels. These of course included those of RCA 
Victor, absent from the first issues because RCA was 
then embroiled in a futile struggle with Columbia (CBS) 
for standardization of records using the 45 rpm speed, 
versus the 33-1/3 rpm established by CBS. In December 
1949, the cover bore the statement: "30th Year of 
Publication - More than 30 Million Copies Printed." 

From the beginning, "the Schwann" was circum- 
spect in its approach to serving dealers and consumers of 
recordings. Every issue carried a notice advising that 
Schwann did not sell records or tapes, and did not offer 
individual subscriptions. (That came later.) The public 
was advised to purchase copies at record stores. A 
useful feature was a price list of recordings of all types, 
and eventually, the addresses of record manufacturers, 
making a file of "Schwanns" an invaluable reference 
manual for the musically inclined. Quite often, interest- 
ing articles appeared. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
issue was notable for presenting the commentaries and 
reminiscences of prominent composers and musicians 
from the concert stage and opera, as well as the jazz 
world, and key figures in the recording industry. Some 
of the contributors, like Russian violinist Davis Oistrakh, 
or Puerto Rican pianist Jesus Maria Sanroma (who 
entertained the Schwanns during vacation stopovers at 
the San Juan Airport) were personal friends, as were 
record company executives Goddard Lieberson of 
Columbia, and Dario Soria, former President of Angel 
Records, and later Managing Director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild. Opera stars Risé Stevens and Jan 
Peerce were represented, as was harpsichordist Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, whose tongue-in-cheek remarks required 
careful reading. Nor should it be surprising to find 
included in this group of admirers jazzmen Benny 
Goodman, Errol Garner and Woody Herman, all of 
whom had important things to say. 

Pieces relating to the Schwann also appear in the 
periodical literature. Edward Tatnall Canby, when he 
was a columnist for "Audio Magazine," once had fun 
skewering the Schwann for one of its rare typos, which 
listed Canby himself as a performer, with the "Canby 
Singers of New York." (It should have read: "The 
Cantata Singers.") What all of these pieces have in 
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common is the respect, and the affection that the writers 
expressed for Bill Schwann. What great stuff to have in 
one’s personal file! 

In 1976, responding to the urging of his close 
friend Warren Syer, publisher of High Fidelity Maga- 
zine, Schwann sold his operation to ABC, staying on as 
President and Publisher of ABC Schwann Publications. 
Syer, having made a similar move, became Chairman of 
the new company. Then, with the passage of years, 
retirement became the logical option. Since that time, 
the name of William Schwann has appeared on the 
masthead as "Founder," with "Schwann" displayed as a 
logo on the covers of the various editions now being 
published. 

Bill Schwann had an ideal background for the 
field of music information. Born in Salem, Illinois 
before the First World War, he grew up in Indiana, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky. (His minister father would 
from time to time be called to a new church.) Bill 
began the study of piano at age six, and then the organ 
when he got big enough to reach the pedals. During his 
studies at the Louisville Conservatory, bankruptcy 
threatened the school (this was in the depths of the 
Depression) and the University of Louisville absorbed 
the musical education program with substantial assists 
from Juilliard and the Carnegie Foundation. These were 
the beginnings of the School of Music at University of 
Louisville. By then, Bill was organist in local churches, 
and ultimately he won a scholarship involving a choice 
between the Curtis Institute and the Boston University 
Music School. Boston impressed him so favorably that 
he never took a look at Philadelphia. After two years at 
Boston University, Bill transferred to Harvard, continu- 
ing to serve as a church organist. Having formed a 
friendship with the great E. Power Biggs, he filled in 
for him at the Harvard (Avenue) Church in Brookline as 
organist and director during Biggs’ frequent tours. 

It was this solid education and experience in 
music that led Bill Schwann to establish "The Record 
Shop,” about 1938. The fledgling WGBH-FM was a 
neighbor, on the floor above. In those days, there 
wasn’t much common knowledge of classical music, and 
many of his customers, M.I.T. faculty members and 
students, relied on him for recommendations. Among 
them were Paul Travers, now a Lincoln resident, and 
Guilbert Winchell, who was born and raised here. It 
was Winchell who would later be instrumental in Bill’s 
choice of Lincoln as the site of the house he built here. 

When he had occasion to visit his patrons in their 
own digs, Bill was struck by the similarity in their 
record collections. Then he realized that it was his own 
influence that was responsible. This experience made 
the establishment of the Record Guide a natural devel- 
opment, when the time came. 

This may have been in Bill’s mind when he later 
offered readers a booklet listing the contents of a basic 
record library. By 1982, more than half a million 
copies, listing 150 "really basic compositions, together 
with approximately one thousand additional suggestions" 
had been distributed. It is currently out of print, but 
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some hope is held out that a new edition may be out 
before long. 

This publication, as well as the Schwann in its 
monthly and other editions, is notable for the absence of 
value judgments, or ratings of performance quality. The 
emphasis has always been on musical compositions, 
classical, jazz and popular, and Schwann leaves it to the 
reader to choose among as many as twenty performances 
of a particular composition by various artists; Mozart’s 
piano concerto No. 21, K467, for example, or, in the 
case of Beethoven’s famous Fifth Symphony, more than 
forty! On the other hand, the Schwann is indispensable 
to critics and record reviewers who are concerned with 
evaluating performances. 

There are some periodicals here and abroad that 
do present critical reviews of new record issues, but 
none compare in scope and comprehensiveness with the 
Schwann, which adds the newest releases to the CD’s, 
LP’s and tapes still in print, every month. 

Diehard LP users who still resist the Compact 
Disc revolution receive scant comfort from Bill Schwann. 
He avers that the CD is "a virtually perfect" medium, 
with an occasional speck of dust the only source of a 


problem, and one that is easily rectified. With an almost 


unlimited life expectancy, untroubled by audible wear, 
Bill feels the CD is the ideal solution to the hi-fi buff’s 
more common complaints. He has not had occasion to 
estimate the possible impact of the DAT (Digital Audio 
Tape) system, currently emerging from Japan. DAT 
equipment, although rather costly, permits amateurs to 


make recordings, live or off the air, which is not 


possible with Compact Disc systems. Users of DAT 
report quality levels comparable to CD’s. 

Stepping into Bill Schwann’s pleasant, well- 
lighted office is like hearing the transition to an adagio 
movement in a composition written in a major key. 


|The decor is upbeat, the walls are hung with photo- 


graphs of musical personalties close to Bill Schwann, and 
with memorabilia, including an original Hirschfeld 


caricature of Rudolf Serkin, at 75, playing the piano 


while faced by a group of his favorite composers, 
including of course the "three B’s," all singing the 
"Happy Birthday" song. Elsewhere, the handsome profile 
of a Greek warrior commemorates the award of a 


_ doctorate in music, honoris causa, by his alma mater, the 
_ University of Louisville. This flanks a "Gold Record" 
presented by the Recording Industry Association of 


America (RIAA), a group which maintains industry 


standards. These are displayed among examples of the 
work of Bill’s artist-wife, including a striking painting 
of a swan ... the regal bird which gave his family its 
name. 

Being welcomed into this delightful room, also 
occupied by "Deja" - a handsome boxer and the best- 
behaved dog the writer has ever encountered - is a 
memorable experience. Bill Schwann is a big man, soft- 
spoken, unfailingly courteous, with an air of grave, but 
not unduly serious, dignity. He reviewed the past with 
patience and kindness. A truly gentle man, he made it 
clear how he attained his enviable stature in the music 
world. 
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TRAVEL 


WINGS 
OVER BOTSWANA 


September 12-24, 1991 


Lincoln Travel invites you to join our exclusive "Wings over Botswana" 
safari, sponsored by Abercrombie & Kent International and British Airways. 


This 13 day safari takes you first to the Okavango Delta, where you will 
explore the Delta's pristine ecosystem while your guide paddles your 
traditional dugout canoe.... A wonderful opportunity to spot the 
high-flying fish eagle, slaty egret or long-toed plover. 


On to the Moremi Wildlife Reserve, one of Africa's most beautiful game 
parks. Close up views of hippo, lechwe, lion, cheetah and elephant will 
never be forgotten. Botswana 1s one of the few African countries with a 
growing elephant population, and it's possible to see as many as 600 of 
these slow-moving giants in a single day at Chobe National Park. 


Our final stop, Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe...where 120 million gallons of 


water flow per minute. The falls never fail to impress even the most 
experienced traveler. 


Join our affordable Botswana adventure today, 
as space is limited to only eight people. Cost 
per person including R/T air from Boston: $5834. 


Call us today... or stop by for a copy of our 
extensive itinerary. 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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1990 Lincoln Real Estate Wrap-Up Wrap-up 


_ by Eleanor Fitzgerald 


) How bad is bad? The residential sales show all 
1990 indicators pointing to the undisputable fact that 
real estate prices have dropped in the Northeast, in 

| Massachusetts, in the Greater Boston area, and in the 

Town of Lincoln. Many working in real estate estimate 

that there has been a price drop of about 20% since 

1988 in the Greater Boston community. How has 

_ Lincoln fared and have there been enough transactions 

| to measure what is happening? Volume of sales, median 

prices, average prices and the resale of homes sold 
| previously in 1988 and 1989 all point down. The yet to 
| be answered question is when will the indicators begin 
| to point up? It’s too early to tell, but interest rates are 

| down, and buyers have been making offers in 1991. 

| The inventory of homes for sale is down slightly giving 

| buyers fewer choices. Brokers will tell you "We’re busy!" 

. The 1990 B 

show that there were sixty-three real estate transactions 

in Lincoln through December 20, 1990. Of these, there 
appear to be twenty-eight arm’s length sales of single- 
family dwellings, eight arm’s length condominium sales, 

_ thirteen sales at Battle Road Farm, six lots of land (some 
of which may not be true arm’s length transactions), the 
Bethany sale, and the rest appear to be non-arm’s length 
_ transactions - foreclosures, transfers between members 
of the same family, "bookkeeping" transactions between 
builders, remortgaging transactions, etc. 
| In 1989 there were sixty homes and condomini- 
‘ums sold in Lincoln (fifty single-family homes, ten 
condominiums). The thirty-six 1990 sales (twenty-eight 
Single- -family homes and eight condominiums) represent 
a forty percent drop in volume from 1989 to 1990. The 
_ thirty-six sales totaled $16,544,620 with an average 

selling price of $459,573 and a median selling price of 
' $338,000 (a drop from the 1989 median of $480,000, or 
thirty percent. The lower median of 1990 is somewhat 
_ affected by the fact that in 1989 mostly high-end 

- condominiums were sold, and in 1990 mostly lower-end 

condominiums were sold.) The 1986 and 1987 median 

prices were $340,000 and $347,000, respectively, years 
that were regarded as "the peak." 
(The thirteen or so sales of Battle Road Farm as 

‘}not included in this review because of its low- and 

| moderate-income restrictions on most units, plus incen- 

| tives to buy that are not common on the open market.) 
The 1990 median price of a single-family home 

-}in Lincoln was $470,000, which represents a price drop 

lof seven percent from the 1989 median of $505,000 and 

‘ja fifteen percent drop from the 1988 median price of 

»}$550,000. Yet, this median is still thirteen percent 

i higher than the $415,000 median price of both 1986 and 
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1987. 

If one were to look at the average price of a 
single-family home in Lincoln in 1990, a different 
impression might be made. The twenty-eight Lincoln 
sales totaled $14,635,320, which gives an average selling 
price of $523,333, a drop of only about three percent 
from the 1989 average price of $540,000. Many of the 
1990 sales were "high-end" sales. With the volume of 
sales so low, median and average prices can only be 
viewed as partial indicators. 

A few homes that sold in 1988 and 1989 sold 
again in 1990. One property that sold in 1988 for 
$415,000 resold in 1990 for $320,000 - a drop of 
twenty-three percent in two years. Another property 
which sold in 1989 for $747,500 sold recently for 
$680,000 - a drop of nine percent in about eighteen 
months. 

Six new homes ranging in price from $725,000 to 
$1,295,000 sold in 1990. Sales totaled $5,365,000 with 
an average selling price of $895,000 and a median selling 
price of $800,000. In 1989, eight new homes ranging 
from $500,000 to $1,400,000 were sold. The median 
price new home in 1989 was $875,000. This indicates 
that the 1990 buyer of a new home in Lincoln paid nine 
percent less for a home similar in size and quality to 
that sold in 1989. 

About four single-family house lots sold in 
Lincoln in 1990. All were in developments. Two other 
sales were between builders and possibly should not be 
counted as open market transactions. The four arm’s 
length sales ranged from $215,000 to $400,000 with an 
average selling price of $299,000. Only two lots sold in 
1989 with an average price of $312,500. There are 
currently many lots on the market in Lincoln priced in 
the $200,000’s. 

Only eight condominiums sold in Lincoln in 
1990; most were in the lower price ranges. Sales ranging 
from $145,000 to $315,000 totaled $1,891,300 with an 
average selling price of $236,412 and a median price of 
$265,750. In 1989 mostly high-end condominiums sold 
- the median price was $340,000. The 1987 median 
price was $268,500 and the 1988 median was $270,000. 

Ten years from now the downward price ad just- 
ment of residential real estate in the past two years will 
show up as a part of a normal price curve compensating 
for the excessive upward spiral of the mid-eighties. If 
some brokers have twiddled their thumbs for a while, 
they needed some break from the frenetic madness of 
that race to be first to the door with a full-price offer. 
Better times lie ahead. Normalcy and predictability may 
be too much to hope for! i) 
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PRIVACY | Lovely Lincoln Ridge end unit boasts 3 bedrooms, 
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A CONFERENCE BY ANOTHER NAME... 


AFTER SELECTING THE TITLE FOR THE OCTOBER 4 _ 
TOWNWIDE CONFERENCE “LINCOLN LOGS THE FUTURE, 
THE PLANNING COMMITTEE THOUGHT IT WOULD 
BE FUN TO SHARE WITH YOU A FEW OF THE 
NAMES SUGGESTED. WE HOPE YOU ENJOY 
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A Tale of Two Geese 


By Joseph J. Napoli 


[This is an excerpt from a manuscript written by 
long-term Lincoln resident Joseph J. Napoli, who now 
resides on Cape Cod. Recently he submitted this piece 
to the Cottage Press. Mr. Napoli bought land in South 
Lincoln from Manley B. Boyce in the sixties and devel- 
oped the area, calling it "Rolling Acres." It is now 
Boyce Farm Road and this story occurred in the land 
behind on "Center Pond", which today is part of Drum- 
lin Farm.] 

* * 

The character of "Mr. Boyce" was evidenced in 
the fact that he snow plowed with his farm tractor the 
entire road. That winter three good-sized snow storms 
occurred. Mr. Boyce would not accept any compensation 
for his efforts, which were most gratefully accepted by 
me. This was Mr. Boyce’s way of showing appreciation 
for purchase of idle land and promptly paying for it. 
The transaction was very helpful to the farmer, who had 
had two bad farming years in succession. 

I purchased some land from Farmer Boyce and 
built a house, and for several all too short years thereaf- 
ter, it was my extreme privilege and pleasure to become 
a friend and neighbor to Farmer Boyce who was indeed 
one of Nature’s Gentlemen. 

It was Farmer Boyce’s ambition to farm his 
property until he reached eighty years of age. He had 
promised his wife, Alice, that he would then retire. At 
the time of the following story he was at the age of 
seventy-nine. 

It was spring and Farmer Boyce, in the early 
morning as he went to his fields, looked to the southern 
sky expectantly. For four years now a pair of Canadian 
geese had come to his irrigation pond to nest and raise 
a clutch of goslings. As the years went by, the geese 
and the farmer had become friends. The geese readily 
came to him as he called their names. In his own 
humor he had named them "George" and "Martha." 

It was the pattern of these geese to breed and 
raise their young by the pond. In the early fall hun- 
dreds of migrating geese stopped by the Boyce Farm to 
rest and feed on the unharvested corn. Then at the 
appointed time they would all take wing and leave for 
the long flight south, joined by George and Martha and 
their offspring. 

Mother Nature provides parental care to young 
goslings in a manner which is inclusive and beyond 
Natural instincts. During the period of egg incubation 
and until the time that the young goslings can fly, the 
Mature geese go into a period of molting throughout 
which they cannot fly. Thus they are physically as well 
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as instinctively dedicated to the care and raising of their 
young. 

It was the tenth of April at dawn. As Farmer 
Boyce stepped lightly from his kitchen doorway to 
attend his chores, he turned to his wife who watched 
him leave. "Goodbye, Mrs. B.," he said, "I hope they 
come today." "Goodbye, Mr. B.," she replied, "If not 
today, it might be tomorrow." It was their custom to 
address each other in the formal manner of short 
acquaintance instead of the fashion usually associated 
with a couple who had been married for fifty years or 
more. In the formality of their speech even a stranger 
could read the love and affection that was couched in 
the humor of their address to each other. Farmer Boyce 
had been born on this farm and in the course of time 
had brought his bride to the soil and together they had 
raised their family by working the farm as had his 
father before him. 

As they spoke, their eyes lifted to the southern 
sky. There, swiftly approaching, honking as they came, 
were a pair of Canadian Geese! Could it be George and 
Martha again? The geese circled the field once and then 
landed in the irrigation pond. With a sense of home- 
coming they tread water and flapped their wings as they 
honked their arrival. 

Mrs. Boyce reached for the bag full of bread 
crusts she had been saving for just this moment. 
Together they hurried to the pond and as they ap- 
proached, Farmer Boyce called out, "Hello George, Hello 
Martha!" With the joy of mutual recognition and the 
trust of long friendship, the geese took the bread crusts 
from the outstretched hands of the farmer and his wife. 
George and Martha had come home! 

During the following weeks as Farmer Boyce 
planted his fields Martha built her nest on a hummock 
of grass protected by water that surrounded it and the 
ever-ready surveillance of George as he watched for 
intruders. Each morning and evening Farmer Boyce 
brought food to the pair of geese as they awaited 
hatching of the eggs that Martha laid in the down-lined 
nest. George came immediately to the soft call of the 
farmer, but Martha was loathe to leave her nest. Each 
time, after considerable coaxing, she would leave the 
warm eggs for a few minutes and accept a morsel or 
two. Upon returning to the nest she preened herself 
with her beak until her breast was dry before again 
settling on the eggs. 

Finally, three goslings were hatched. Soon after 
George and Martha pridefully paraded their young 
across the surface of the pond or along its shores. At 
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\the parade head, proudly leading, was Martha followed 


_ by the three goslings in single file, then came George at 


the rear, alert for danger or poachers. 


The goslings at 


_ birth were little balls of fluff, but they were growing 


_ became voracious. 


As their growth increased their appetites 
Ordinarily their needs would be 


rapidly. 


_ satisfied by tender grass shoots that grew at the water’ 


edge, supplemented by offerings brought daily by 
Farmer Boyce. However, for some unprecedented 
reason, this particular brood of goslings had other needs 
and appetites. 

The irrigation pond was in the middle of a large 

field of sweet corn which had been planted by the 
arduous labor of Farmer Boyce. This corner was 
sprouting tender shoots and would eventually become the 
main cash crop of the hard-working farmer. The 
goslings were growing at a rapid rate and now, at the 
age of five weeks, had grown to the weight of about 
five pounds each. In their growth they had started to 
devour the tender corn shoots that encircled the pond. 
Day by day the radius of bare ground, now devoid of 
green shoots became increasingly larger. In dismay 
Farmer Boyce brought more food to the family of geese, 
but only more and more corn shoots seemed to please 
the young birds. 

Finally, when the damage was estimated to be 
too costly to endure, Farmer Boyce consulted with Mrs. 
Boyce and their son James, who lived nearby, on the 
problem at hand. In despair and in the course of 
economic preservation, it was decided that action must 
be taken. At this point I was called in, and the problem 
was explained to me in detail. Not having the heart to 
destroy them on his own volition, Farmer Boyce asked 
me to help him since the goslings “would have to go.” 
"However," said he, "I will leave it up to you as to how 
it is done." 

With unspoken words he had bared his anguish 
‘in the situation. He knew that I owned a shotgun and 
that I hunted as a hobby. Yet to destroy the goslings 
would not be sportsmanlike; indeed, it would be down- 
right murder. As I appraised the problem, a thought 
came to my mind. 

"Why," I asked Farmer Boyce, "can’t the goslings 
be caught and removed to a sanctuary of some kind?" 
With the question his face lit up and a broad smile 
crossed his face. Our plans were made, and I departed 
for home to get a long-handled fish net, returning 
within a matter of minutes. 

The geese by now could run faster than we could 
On open ground, but it was our reasoning that if herded 
into tall grass, the goslings would be relatively easy to 
net as they were slowed down by the grass. Farmer 
Boyce implemented his familiarity with the family of 

' geese by luring them to the shore of the irrigation pond 
_wWith bits of bread. As they ate the bread he positioned 
himself between the geese and the water and herded 
_ them to the flanking field of corn. As the geese ran in 
' front of him, his son and I joined in the drive toward 
| the tall grass which bordered the corn field. It took the 
three of us all we could do to keep them going in the 

direction we wanted, and in the midst of the stampede 

toward the rimming tall grass, we were amazed to see 
the goslings snapping off young shoots of corn while 


they were in full stride. Their eyes rolled in fright, but 
it did not affect their appetites! 

Since birth, any movement of the family group 
was always done with Martha in front, the three goslings 
in back of her, and George bringing up the rear. The 
entire drive took place in this manner, also they never 
broke rank! As Martha entered the tall grass and the 
goslings followed her, George stopped at the rear and 
turned toward me with flapping wings and hissed 
through his beak with disapproval as he made ready to 
defend his family. I quickly skirted him and caught up 
to the goslings. With one swoop of the net I snared two 
of them, picked them out of the net by grabbing their 
feet and handed them to James who had just driven off 
George from attacking at the rear. I then pursued the 
third gosling and caught it in the same manner. As I 
did I was attacked by Martha. She came at me with 
angry eyes, flailing wings, and hissing beak. I defended 
myself with the extended net that held the third gosling. 
I simply used it to keep her at this distance while I 
removed myself from the range of the angry feathered 
bundle of maternal wrath and retreated to Farmer 
Boyce’s barn. Here we placed the three goslings into a 
crate which had been readied for the eventuality. 

By now George and Martha had returned to the 
shore of the irrigation pond where they stood and craned 
their necks in the direction of the barn. Their very 
postures were indicative of dismay and wonder as to the 
treacherous manner of man. Farmer Boyce went to 
them that evening with grains of corn and crusts of 
bread, but their distrust was apparent in their disdain of 
the offered food. 

The three goslings were brought to a nearby 
wildlife sanctuary where they were cared for and fed 
until maturity, and then they were released. 

As the days went by Farmer Boyce visited 
George and Martha with repeated offerings. On the 
fourth day they accepted food at a distance and on the 
sixth day they again came to his call and took food from 
his outstretched hand. In the fall, as was their custom, 
they were gone with the first passing flock of migratory 
geese on the long journey south. 

Now the corn had all been harvested, and Farmer 
Boyce prepared the soil for the winter months by 
harrowing the drying corn stalks level to the ground. 
The winter was long and bitterly cold, and Farmer 
Boyce was very ill during its season. 

Finally it was spring again. High overhead a 
flock of geese were flying northward in the early 
morning. As the flock came over the farm, two of the 
geese separated from the group and dropped downward 
to the irrigation pond below. On landing, they swam to 
the shore and stretched their necks toward the barn and 
house, in anticipation of the familiar figure which would 
bring them food. 

For two days they waited for the greeting they 
had come to know. For two days they had been 
watched by Mrs. Boyce who, in her sorrow, could not 
bring herself to greet them. 

On the third day they departed. In the mysteri- 
ous way of nature, they seemed to know that they would 
never again hear those magic words, "Hello, George. 
Hello, Martha." 8) 
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Some Thoughts on 1990 Lincoln Assessmemts 


By Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Lincoln assessors are currently in the 
unenviable position of explaining high assessments 
in a declining real estate market. A quick com- 
parison of the average selling price of a resale 
home in Lincoln in 1990 with the average assessed 
value actually shows that assessments are fairly 
close to the mark. Twenty-two single-family 
resale homes sold for a total of $9,293,320, with 
an average selling price of $422,423 in 1990. 
Their assessed values totaled $9,421,500 with an 
average assessment of $428,250, which indicates 
that the average home in Lincoln sold for just 
1.6% less than assessed value. (Full assessments 
are usually made on new construction after passing 


of papers.) Combining condominiums with single- 


assessed value, ten sold for more. 


family resales shows that thirty properties sold for 
a total of $11,183,820 with an average price of 
$372,794. Assessed values totaled $11,505,500 
with an average assessed value of $383,517, which 
indicates that the average residence in Lincoln sold 
for about 3% less than assessed value. 

It could be argued that a quick fix for 
assessments would be a 3% across the board 
downward adjustment of assessments is all that is 
needed. Would this be fair? The answer is NO! 
A closer look is necessary. Listed below are the 
residential resale properties sold in 1990 in Lin- 
coln, along with their assessed values. There are 
some significant disparities. 

For example, of the twenty-two single- 
family homes that sold, twelve went for less than 
Eight out of 
\ten properties that sold for under $325,000 went 
for less than assessed value. The ten sales under 
$325,000 had totaled $2,574,040 with an average 
price of $257,404; assessments totaled $3,079,100 
with an average assessment of $307,910. Thus, on 
average, houses selling for less than $325,000 went 
for about 17% less than assessed value. Only three 


of these ten homes sold within 10% of assessed 
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value. The worst case sold for 56% of its assessed 
value. When the worst case is eliminated, most 
properties in this price range still sold for an 
average of 12% less than assessed value. 

The twelve resale single-family homes that 
sold between $326,000 and $1,082,500 totaled 
$6,719,280 with an average selling price of 
$559,940. Assessments totaled $6,341,600 with an 
average assessment of $528,466, which indicates 
that, on average, homes in this price range sold 
almost 6% above their assessed value. Five of 
these twelve sold under assessed value, seven sold 
above. The worst cases in this category were one 
property that went for 13% less than assessed 
value and one that reaped 240% of assessed value. 
If the worst case is not included, the average 
property in this price range sold for about 1% 
above assessed value. Most single-family resale 
properties currently on the market in Lincoln are 
priced above assessment. A few larger estate 
properties are being offered at three times their 
assessed valuation. 

All eight resale condominiums in 1990 sold 
under assessed value. Sales totaled $1,890,500 with 
an average price of $236,313; assessments totaled 
$2,084,000 with an average assessment of 
$260,500. Thus, the average condominium sold 
for 9% less than assessed value. The worst case 
condominium sale was at 19% less than assessed 
value. Most condominiums offered for sale at this 
time are offered for less than assessed value. 

Conclusions that might be reached from the 
above is that the distressed real estate market has 
had a more severe impact on lower priced proper- 
ties and condominiums. One might also conclude 
that in Lincoln properties on the lower end of the 
price spectrum bear a disproportionate real estate 
tax burden at least at the present time. While 
philosophical discussions could ensue about the 
fairness of the real estate tax in general, 100% 
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valuation in theory is supposed to be based on fair 
market value. Some serious adjustments are in 
order, especially at the lower end. Taxpayers need 
to be mindful that while assessed valuations may 
drop this year, the tax rate will rise. Measurable 
savings will accrue only to those whose assessments 
have been truly out of line with the market value 
for similar properties. 


1990 Single-Family Homes Sold in Lincoln 


Selling Price Assessment 
158 Bedford Road $ 168,000 234,200 
82 Winter Street $ 180,000 $ 226,000 
2 Blueberry Lane $ 235,000 $ 431,600 
11 Oak Knoll $ 260,000 $ 269,000 
144 South Great Road $ 251,040 $ 377,000 
161 Bedford Road $ 270,000 $ 272,300 
11 Sunnyside Lane $ 285,000 $ 331,000 
82 Winter Street $ 300,000 $ 263,300 
15 Orchard Lane $ 305,000 $ 276,100 
90 Codman Road $ 320,000 $ 398,600 
108 Trapelo Road $ 357,000 $ 340,000 
48 Tower Road $ 365,000 $ 278,000 
53 Old Concord Road $ 450,000 $ 514,000 
15 Mackintosh Lane $ 469,780 $ 451,900 
124 Tower Road $ 470,000 $ 402,800 
5 Stonehedge $ 500,000 $ 527,300 
6 Old Concord Road $ 540,000 $ 223,800 
4 Goose Pond $ 575,000 $ 597,000 
66 Todd Pond $ 600,000 $ 588,900 
81 Weston Road $ 640,000 $ 527,100 
18 Deer Run $ 670,000 $ 723,800 
65 South Great Road $1,082,500 $1,167,000 


1990 Condominiums Sold in Lincoln 


Selling Price Assessment 
25 Birchwood $ 315,000 $ 390,700 
223 Aspen Circle $ 275,000 $ 287,700 
236 Aspen Circle $ 290,000 $ 303,300 
351 Hemlock Circle $ 256,500 $ 273,400 
145 Chestnut $ 285,000 $ 315,600 
35 Ridge Road $ 145,000 $ 159,300 
42 Todd Pond $ 150,000 $ 173,300 
51 Todd Pond $ 174,800 $ 180,700 


The above information was obtained from 
Banker & Tradesman and at the Lincoln Town 
Hall. Not included were transactions that could 
not be considered arm’s length sales, new con- 
struction, and/or sales at Battle Road Farm, land, 
commercial or institutional properties. ® 


Suze Craig 


Dear Sheila: 


That manure spreader you suggested we rescue, the small 
tate version in your empty garage, may have looked to you a 
llen, rusty, slightly bent and wood split piece of probably 
—but it has turned out to be a truly universal boon. I ask 
u: who would believe that in any situation with a manure 
reader, everybody who came in contact with it would be a 
inner? 
Admittedly it did not appear very prepossessing when we 
ve down to see it. One very flat tire, bent triangular drawbar, 
ood side boards splintered. King size bathtub length, but 
per. Faded red metal angle irons strapping the sides, dingy 
stabilizer bar above the gaping rear end, dung wheel mech- 
ism skewed and attached to only one side. Rusty dusty drag 
ins. Forlorn. 
I despaired, for our normal source of fertilizer gave up the 
iry business last fall. He had a wondrous big machine that 
wed an even coat of slurry all over the garden (which you 
Ow is not small) in minutes. But when he sold the cows, he 
no use for the spreader and of course he sold that as well. 
is machine was small, could be pulled by a small tractor or 
e-on lawnmower, but looked abandoned, and for apparent 
sons. 
Russ, being of a more practical cast of mind, said little. He’d 
ughtfully placed a ramp and come-along in the back of the 
ckup before we left Lincoln. We then grunted the spreader to 
bottom of the ramp. And winched it up, inched it up the 
p into the truck bed, where, in manner slightly obscene, its 
d end out over the tailgate. The yards of rope we used to tie 
down proved extraneous. Because of the flat tire, which I 
ver would have thought serendipitous, it moved not a centi- 
eter during the trip back to Lincoln. 
It also came off easier than it went on. 
A week went by. The manufacturer, hooray, hooray, still in 
siness, sent parts. Come Sunday, my nephew-in-law Mark, 
wn for the weekend from his Vermont dairy farm, shouted 
ith pleasure when he saw it. “Hey, that’s cute!” 
He and Russ spent a happily absorbed Sunday afternoon 
ing it apart and putting it back together (it had been incor- 
tly assembled), greasing the chains, mounting the new tire, 
ightening out the drawbar. With all due deference to Ken- 
Graham, there is nothing, absolutely nothing, like messing 
ut with machinery. 
So you see it was enjoyed greatly even before it got put to 


The following week I cleaned out the hen house and found 
fit easily, cozily, between the pigpen and the hen house door. 
antage number one, says I, no trundling the tractor gingerly 

k and forth to either the compost or the garden. Vantage 

mber two, it could take a good third of the chicken bedding 
one go. 

Russ brought the lawnmower round, hooked it up, and down 

zoomed to the garden; I trotted alongside. There he drove 
und and round and up and down and the chains moved along 

d the dung wheel whirled merrily around and tossed the you 
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tter to a Horse Owner Several Towns Away 


~\ View From 


Craighill 


know what way high up into the air and WOW it worked just 
like a real manure spreader. 

We were—and are—enchanted. It does indeed look cute. It 
leaves a fine even layer, steadily cranks along and breaks up 
the stuff, and now that Russ has adjusted the belt, doesn’t clog. 
It fits everywhere here in our mini-farm, and is even, very 
locally, roadworthy. 

So as I told you, everybody wins. You now have an pleas- 
antly empty garage and we have easy fertilizing capability. 
Russ and Mark had the intense satisfaction of turning a seeming 
nothing into a highly useful piece of equipment. The hens are 
blissfully tidy and laying like crazy. We whizzed over to Sara’s 
paddock and collected the bounty there from your horses. Sara 
also exclaimed over the “cuteness” (I did say universal, didn’t 
I) of the contraption and now, to her delight, has an empty 
paddock. Molly has donated largess from her herd, which 
include Spree, her calf Spring, Hobbit the Steer, and even 
donkey Jake, so her barn will be spring cleaned as well, 
certainly a cheering prospect. 

One final benefit; it has become part of an apocryphal family 
anecdote. We hope you will forgive us for fondly referring to 
it as The Political Machine. 


Cheers--- 
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Protecting Children: 


AIDS Education in Lincoln Public Schools 


By Mary Terrell 


AIDS is a communicable disease that is spread 
usually through sexual contact and with contaminated 
needles used by those who abuse drugs. As the previous 
article pointed out (Lincoln Review, March-April 1991), 
AIDS is a communicable disease that is also complicated 
by social, psychological, ethical, and legal issues. 

Until there is a cure for AIDS (Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome) the best protection for children 
and adults is education. It is assumed that education can 
influence children and adults to make prudent and 
intelligent decisions about their behavior in relation to 
the disease. Because AIDS is associated with sexual 
behavior, educators must consider developing a curricu- 
lum that will meet the educational objectives as well as 
a consensus within the community. The quality of the 
education about AIDS is critical to preventing AIDS, 
stopping the spread of the disease, and preventing 
feelings of fear and prejudice among children towards 
those who have the disease. 

To find out what kind of educational program 
the Lincoln Public Schools had, I interviewed Karen 
Mazza, Ed.D., Director of Curriculum. According to Dr. 
Mazza, the Lincoln Schools began planning an AIDS 
curriculum for grades five through eight in 1988. A 
committee did preliminary work on the AIDS curriculum 
and Dr. Mazza brought it to the final stage of develop- 
ment through to implementation. The planning process 
included members of the community in order for the 
staff to learn about community values, issues concerning 
what would be taught, and what would be considered 
the appropriate grade level to introduce the AIDS 
curriculum. Community members who were consulted 
included parents and the clergy. These discussions with 
community members resulted in consensus about initiat- 
ing the curriculum in grade five and about introducing 
more sophisticated and specific information as the 
children moved to higher grade levels. The goal was to 
teach the students about AIDS according to their stage 
of development. The school system developed a curricu- 
lum with the following themes: 


1. Students will learn about AIDS in the context of 
previous health topics. 
1 Students will learn how the AIDS virus affects 
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the body, how it is transmitted, and how it can be 
prevented. 


3. Students will learn the importance of responsible 
decision-making regarding health issues. 
4. As a school department for a K-8 school system 


we have agreed that the responsible decision regarding 
sexual activity for students this age is abstinence and 
that if this topic becomes relevant within the course of 
class discussion, it is appropriate for a teacher to convey 
this point of view. We have further agreed that this 
information will be presented within the context of care 
and concern for their physical and emotional growth and 
development and the knowledge that sex is a healthy 
part of one’s adult life. We will encourage students to 
discuss these issues with parents and the religious leaders 
of their religious affiliations. We have also agreed that 
it is still important to provide information about protec- 
tion, for example, the use of condoms, in grades six, 
seven, and eight. 

3 Students will learn strategies for dealing with 
peer pressure. 

The students in grade five begin with learning 
what a disease is, the difference between a communica- 
ble disease and diseases that are not communicable, how 
disease is transmitted, and how to prevent disease. After 
learning these fundamentals about disease, the students 
are taught about AIDS. Besides learning about the 
modes of transmission and prevention of AIDS, the 
learning objectives include developing compassion for 
the victims of disease. A discussion of peer pressure 
and its influence on behavior related to activities that 
are harmful to health is also part of the lesson plan. Dr. 
Mazza emphasized that the teacher gives students an 
opportunity to ask questions about what they want to 
know which helps the teacher determine what informa- 
tion is appropriate for the student’s level of develop- 
ment. 

In the sixth grade, human reproduction, the 
immune system, and how to make responsible decisions 
is taught. Students learn to identify situations where 
they are feeling peer pressure and to evaluate decisions. 
They also are taught refusal skills and to seek out adults 
such as parents, teachers, and clergy for help and advice. 

Teaching materials include a disease unit pre- 


ared by a health specialist, magazines, newspapers and 
deos. One video used in grade five was described by 
: Mazza as being "thoughtfully done,” and is presented 
1 a family context, depicting two children discussing 
IDS with their father. In the higher grades, students 
xe videos developed by health educators and peer 
vaders that provide more sophisticated information. 

The students are taught about in AIDS in five 
onsecutive classes. According to Dr. Mazza, teachers 
rovide a comfortable environment for discussion and 
udents are encouraged to ask questions. Dr. Mazza 
iinks that students are more used to talking about AIDS 
in do not seem to be fearful. She also said that 
ithough students in grades lower than five are not 
vught about AIDS, teachers do answer questions they 
ight ask. 

Parent reaction to the AIDS curriculum has been 

ipportive. Dr. Mazza believes that the process of 
rriculum development and implementation that in- 
uded parent participation contributed to parent ap- 
oval. Prior to starting classes, a letter was sent to 
ents with the curriculum outline. This was followed 
y inviting parents to introductory evening discussions 
ith an opportunity to review the videos used for 
aching. The first year twenty people attended the 
eetings, attendance declined the second year to six 
rents which Dr. Mazza interpreted as a demonstration 
rent satisfaction with the school system’s approach. In 
91, information will be sent home inviting individual 
irents who wish to learn about the AIDS classes to 
yme to the school and discuss the curriculum and re- 
‘ew the videos. Parents may also choose not to allow 
‘eir child to attend the classes on AIDS. So far no 
arent in Lincoln has made such a request. 
With respect to the approach to teaching children 
| the older grades about AIDS, Dr. Mazza emphasized 
at the goal was to teach students that sexual behavior 
adult behavior and to help them develop a healthy, 
dsitive attitude about human sexuality. 

Because of the sensitivity concerning human 
xuality and reproduction, parents and clergy were 
nsulted about what they thought was appropriate for 
udents to learn at this age. In this way, parents and 
ucators were able to discuss the importance of students 
ning about condoms and birth control in the text of 
xual expression as a part of adulthood. Dr. Mazza did 
t know if the high school followed through with the 
me point of view regarding the appropriate stage in 
man development for sexual expression. 

The school system has not had any problems 
ut the teaching philosophy and Dr. Mazza feels that 
e message from the community was to go forward with 
e curriculum. With respect to the issue of having a 

ild with AIDS in school, Lincoln Schools follow the 
tate guidelines which are part of the school system’s 
alth policy manual (discussed in The Lincoln Review, 
arch-April 1991). 

When Dr. Mazza was asked how she would like 
make the AIDS curriculum better, she thought that 
e classes would be improved if the school system had 
cess to more expertise. She would like to provide 


better support for the staff to ensure that they keep 
abreast of new information about AIDS through continu- 
ing education. The knowledge gained would then be 
used to further develop and update the curriculum. 

Another problem for the school is the fragmenta- 
tion of instruction due to the necessity for having 
teachers from each grade give the classes. Dr. Mazza 
would like to be able to designate a teacher for coordi- 
nating the teaching and the resources for the AIDS 
classes. She also observed that during the early stages of 
the AIDS curriculum development, the Lincoln Public 
Schools did work with the high school and other towns. 
A health educator was hired to coordinate the process 
under a grant but when it ended, the position could not 
be continued. 

Dr. Mazza said that the AIDS curriculum and the 
teaching is discussed at staff meetings in order to assess 
what they are doing, plan ways to enhance the teaching 
and if the budget permits, have a health team leader 
coordinate the activities. Dr. Mazza noted that health 
education in general should be a priority for the future 
education of our children because it will have a positive 
influence on their behavior throughout their lives. 

The AIDS education curriculum in the Lincoln 
Public School system represents a carefully thought out, 
comprehensive program of education that has community 
support. AIDS is as important for students to learn 
about as the three "R’s" since it involves the lives of 
students. The only real way they can be protected is 
through the best education about AIDS at home, in the 
churches and in the school that we, as a community and 
a nation can provide. Allocating resources to promote 
improved education to deal with problems related to the 
lack of coordination with Lincoln-Sudbury High School 
as well as within the curriculum and instruction process 
in the Lincoln Public Schools could make a difference in 
the future health of children and adolescents. 
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RECYCLING WITH CHERRYBROOK 
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Newspaper 
Glass 


Lincoln and Weston Residents 


Tin and Aluminum Cans 


Plastic Containers 


- Starting July 1, 1991 


- Convenient Collection Service at Your Door 


Call Cherrybrook Trucking at 899-6000 and Subscribe Now! 


ACCEPTABLE MATERIALS 


Glass containers that 
contained food or 
beverages. All colors 
accepted. 


Newspapers and 
magazines. 


Metal cans: aluminum, 
tin and other metal cans 
that contained food or 
beverages. 


All food, soap and 
beverage containers 
made out of HDPE or 
PET. These containers 
are marked by a triangle 
with 1 or 2 inside. 


NON-ACCEPTABLE 
MATERIALS 


Electric light bulbs, window 
glass, mirrors, crystal glass, 
coffee mugs, dishes or 
containers used to store 
hazardous materials, such as 
paints, oils, etc. 


Envelopes with cellophane or 
plastic windows, cardboard, 
books, plastic coated paper, 
and telephone directories. 


Aerosol containers, paint cans, 


pots and pans, irons, or cans 
that are part plastic. 
Containers used to store 


hazardous materials can not be 


recycled. 


Plastic bags, laundry baskets, 
toys, blister packaging and 
tableware. 


HOW TO RECYCLE | 


| 


Remove caps and metal 
rings, rinse and place in 
your recycling box. 
Please, do not break 
bottles and jars. They 
must be sorted by hand. 


Place the papers in your 
recycling box. Put 
excess material in brown 
paper bags and place on 
top of your recycling 
box. 


Rinse the can to prevent 
odor problems and place 
in your recycling box. 


Rinse and place in your 
recycling box. You may 
need to flatten the 
containers to fit them in 
your recycling bin. 


Any questions, call: John Ryan at Cherrybrook Trucking 899-6000 
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Entering Matadepera 


If the town's Matadepera Exchange Commit- 
ee has its way, in twenty years the town 
‘oadside signs will read "Entering Lincoln, 
ister city to Matadepera, Spain.” In an 
‘ffort to have this happen, the Committee is 
rying to spread Spanish culture among our 
amilies. 

For the past two summers our kids have 
isited Matadepera and stayed in homes and 
heir children have come to Lincoln. 
nitiating the program in Summer 1989 were 
arah Puffer and Joe Greerson and then last 
ummer Jamie Todd, Ed Rice, Jennifer Berry, 
lejandre Carvajal, and Marcia Chong all went 
r three weeks in July. What did they do? 
ey had Spanish lessons daily, spent time 
laxing in local discos, played soccer, swam 
the pool, and visited Barcelona's art 
seums. Each person speaks highly of their 
periences. In return many Lincoln families 


ve opened their doors to the Spanish kids 
© have come to learn first hand of American 
ture. The children provide their own 
irfare and spending money. The families 
rovide room and board and have taken them to 
ed Sox games, Cape Cod, New Hampshire, 
ermont, and the sites of Greater Boston. We 
ry to encourage an even exchange of children 
at sometimes vacation plans interfere and the 
nildren stay with other host families in both 
countries. The idea is to reciprocate if your 
nild is involved in the exchange. 
What else is happening? Each day the 
tbrary receives a newspaper in Spanish from 
arcelona giving our Spanish-speaking 
opulation an opportunity to stay abreast of 
2ws. Old papers are delivered to Gina 
apper, the Spanish teacher in Brooks School. 

return this magazine is sent to Spain. We 
pe to start a pen-pal program between the 
ddle school students, also. 

Lincoln visitors are welcome in Matadepera. 
= town meeting a brochure and welcome letter 
2re distributed. The citizens of Matadepera 
1l provide you with a place to stay when you 
ce visiting the Barcelona area, which 
Neidentally boasts of fine architecture and 
‘iseums filled with some of the best art Spain 

8 to offer. Both Harriet and Rob Todd and 

e (former chairman of this committee) and 
411 Stason have visited and can attest to 
Facious hospitality. To peak your interest - 
‘de 1992 Summer Olympics will be in Barcelona 
Nad Matadepera welcomes us to stay in its 
bwn. The everyday language in this area is 
Atalan, a mixture of Spanish and French. 
)bwever, they all speak Spanish and all the 
Nildren are taught English both in school and 
‘h after-school programs. 

Recently artists in the Matadepara area 
‘brwarded dossiers of their work to Lincoln 


for a summer 1992 Library exhibit. DeCordova 
has stated that it would be glad to have an 
intern from Matadepara come to Lincoln and 
help with their summer school during that same 
summer. The committee is working on all this 
but we need your help. We'd like to start a 
list of homes that would welcome Spanish 
visitors, both children and adults as well as 
a list of your people who would like to visit 
if not this summer, maybe next. Melissa Meyer 
is the chair and she's working with the Town 
of Matedepera to keep this program moving. 

We'd also welcome any of your ideas and 
energy to enrich the relationship between our 
countries. 
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Fabrics 

Wallpaper 

Paint & Stain 
Window Treatments 
Carpet 
Upholstering 


inside-outside, inc. 


Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoln Rd., Lincoin, MA (617) 259-0310 


Bank” 


MEMBER 
FDIC/DIFM 


West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 
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Suggested Reading List on the Middle East 


Persian Gulf Book List 
from National Public Radio 


Ajami, Fouad, The Vanished Imam: Musa Al Sadr & The Shia of Lebanan. 


Al-Khalil, Samir, Republic of Fear. 
Cordesman, Anthony H., and Wagner, Abraham R., 


Friedman, Thomas, From Beirut to Jerusalem. 


Lessons of Modern War, V.2: The Iran-Iraq War. 
Dupuy, Trevor, If War Comes: How to Defeat Saddam Hussein. 


Fromkin, David, A Peace to End All Peace: Creating the Modern Middle East. 

Goodman, Hirsh, and Carus, W. Seth, The Future Battlefield: The Arab-Israeli Conflict. 
Helms, Christine M., Iraq: Eastern Flank of the Arab World. 

Kelly, John B., Arabia, The Gulf & the West: A critical View of Arabs & Their Oil Policy. 
Kupchan, Charles A., The Persian Gulf and the West: The Dilemmas of Security. 


Lewis, Bernard, Middle East and the West. 


Marr, Phebe, The Modern History of Iraq. 
McNaugher, Thomas L., Arms & Oil: U.S. Militar 


trate 


& The Persian Gulf. 


Miller, Judith, and Mylorie, Laurie, Saddam Hussein and the Crisis in the Gulf. 
Sanders, Ronald, The High Walls of Jerusalem: A Histor 


of the Balfour Declaration & The Birth 


of the British Mandate for Palestine. 
Sasson, Jean P., The Rape of Kuwait. 


Yergin, Daniel, The Prize: The Epic Quest For Oil, Money & Power. 
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A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6to10p.m. 
6 to 9 p.m. 


Sunday 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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Selectmen Notes 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 

the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 
of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


During the period covered (1/91 - 3/91) 
the following items, inter alia, were 
discussed by the Lincoln Selectmen: 


* Nyanza Chemical Superfund re: possible 

mercury contamination in Sudbury 
River 

* Underground storage tank By-law pro- 
posal by Aquifer Study Committee 

* Mosquito spraying and alternatives; 
related petitions considered 

* Town of Lincoln Open Space Plan 


* Analysis and preparation of town 
budget and determination of over- 
ride at $585k 


* Local aid cuts discussed with repre- 
sentatives of other area towns 

* Meeting with Rep. Chester Atkins re: 
Wild & Scenic River Study Report 


TRAFFIC & RAIL 

| * Drainage proposal re MBTA Train Sta- 

tion improvement project 

* Rt. 2/ Bedford Road intersection 
upgrades 


| 
| 
* Emergency "911" Telephone connection 

to Fire/Police 


* Search Committee formed to identify 
new School Superintendant 
} * METCO program and alternatives 


* Proposed bicycle race on July 4th 
| rejected as disruptive to traffic 

and other festivities 

* Town-wide Conference planning 

* Flint’s Pond (Sandy Pond) Incident and 
investigative report, rescue proce- 
dures, threatened litigation, etc. 

* Cable TV installation at Round Hill - 
Hawthorne Circle area 


Selectmen: 


Harriet Todd 
Katherine McHugh 
Warren Flint, Jr. 
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CONTRACTS - during the period, the Selectmen 
entered into contracts on behalf of the 
Town with: 
- DEC for on-site computer hardware 
support 
- G. Dixon, Vanaria & Sons, T. 
Brown - Snowplowing 
- C. K. Smith - provision of un- 
leaded gasoline 


PEOPLE 
* Committee Appointments & Reappointments: 
- Matadepera: A. Parke, M. Rice, L. 
Chong 
- Conservation: H. Galbraith 
* Committee resignations: 
* Town Employees: 
- Officer B. Bardsley resigning from 
Police Dept 
- Secretary to Fire & Police L. Dean 
retiring 
- J. Moss - Intermittent Snow Plower 
- M. Flynn - Chief Ranger, ConsCom 
* Special Mention: 
- E. Corcoran nominated Fence Viewer 
- M. Lipsey nominated Measurer of Wood 
& Bark 
- Maj. Gen. Eric B Nelson retired as 
commander of HAFB 


FIXTURES 
- new walkway from Mall to St. Joseph’s 
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DOHERTY'S GARAGE INC. 


MOBIL 
Charter Buses Rubbish Removal 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-8034 


No 
does it better” 
when it comes to 
full-service 


anking. 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 
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Harvard 
From Lincoln to Harvard - Go West Young Couples 


Eclectic Acorn contemporary in apple orchard - 10 rms, polished 
granite floors. 2 master suites. Striking amenities throughout!! 
MLS...$650,000 


Large sprawling contemp Cape with 8 acres of privacy. MLS...$695,000 


Handsome 1835 Colonial Farm House of 10 rooms - extraordinary gardens 
& plantings - western views. MLS. SOU, O08 


One-of-a-kind unique home in quiet small setting - family neighborhood 
- excellent condition - 8 rooms, 2 1/2 baths. MLS ...29275,000 


Sunny 2-level home, 4 bdrms - 2 baths - 2 decks overlooking 1.4 acres 
for gardening or play. Abuts 100 acres of conservation land with 
trai isecom pond: MLS...$209,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Beeps Clark Maida Gary 
Sandy Joannopoulos __ Ginny Niles 
Mary Ann Keay 


1 46a Lincoln Road rae 3 249 Ayer Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 . p Harvard, MA 01451 
617 259 9133 notpincs, inc. 508 772 4209 
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Send an invitation. 
Wrap a gift. 
Throw a party. 


The best way to make sure your party 
goes off with a bang is to begin at 
Ccoleys Marco Polo. You can’t miss 
Concord’s best selection of 
beautiful wrapping papers, 
ribbons and bows, paper 
plates and napkins. 
Colorful cards for all 
occasions and Colonial 
Candles to set the mood. 
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Welcome your guests with a 
sturdy doormat customized 
with your name and one of 
our selected patterns. And 
please their eyes with our 
wastebaskets and umbrella 
stands. 


‘ 


ome Polo Colonial Candle of Cape Cod* 
CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 
Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden Street, CONCORD, MA 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5. Thur ‘til 8 


84 Central Street. WELLESLEY, MA 237-1210 Mon-Fri 9:30-5:30, Sat 9:30-5 
AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEYS CHARGE. f ,, | “(az 
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DONELAN'S 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY) 


SAVINGS ON ALL 
YOUR SUMMERTIME BBQ NEEDS ! 


Lincoln Station Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 
Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 


Something “Special 


THe MALL Abie e@Un = TA Te 
LINCOLN ROAD - LINCOLN -MA 
617 °259 ‘CSU 
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LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P. O. Box 245 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Editors and Publishers 
Palmer Faran 
Elizabeth Smith 


Editorial 
Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


Subscriptions and Business 


Robert Loud 259-8690 
Advertising 
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For Next Issue- 
Articles and Notes due Aug. 20 
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Subscription rate for six issues $8.00 


Address all subscription 
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Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr., 
P.O.Box 245, Lincoln Center, Ma.01773 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

We welcome the submission of 
manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Dear Reader, 


What's in a mailbox? We'll let you answer that but Judith Rosenberg will get 
you thinking creatively as will our cover photographer Suzanna Collins. Ms. 
Collins is a graduate of Ithaca College with a B.S. in photography. About the 
cover. Each mailbox has a personality. For instance the Rowes' mailbox on Tower 
Road was designed and made by their children for their parents' fiftieth wedding 
anniversary. 


: This edition has been a long time in the making. Due to the innovations in 
| cameras, good photographs are easy to come by but the unusual, the unique 
pictures which "tell a story" are still hard to find. Palmer, accompanied by 
research librarian Virginia Chang, went into the library vault to put together 
the album. Incidentally the photographs in the vault have been cataloged and 
are readily available. 


Enjoy the summer with its long warm days and pleasant evenings. 


; 
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Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 


Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an appointment. 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


Il Capriccio 
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A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6 to 10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 


Mailbox 


by Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


All winter I studied mailboxes. Wherever 
I drove I noticed the mailboxes alongside the 


road. Some were unlovely - dented or rusted 
or both. Some were well-groomed but rather 
plain - black or green or gun-metal grey. 


Many mailboxes were fiberglass with cardinal 
or geese, ordered from L.L. Bean or the gift 
shop at Drumlin Farm. 

Others match the front door or the shutters 
- clearly the recipients of left-over paint. 
I passed two of the most colorful on my way 
into Weston: a grape juice purple mailbox in 
front of a pink Victorian and its neighbor, a 
more demure teal belonging to a peach cottage 
with teal shutters. 

I noticed the wooden goose mailboxes and 
the blue one shaped like a house on Conant 
Road. On my own street, I liked the hand- 
painted mailbox with birds in a tree and the 
number “seventeen" printed along the side. I 
admired the copper mailbox another neighbor 
found in a Boston store. 

I looked for mailboxes in catalogs. There 
were Swedish post boxes in red, brown, white 
or blue embellished with a curved horn (blown 
by a eighteenth-century Swedish mailman as he 
galloped into town warning his replacement to 
be ready to ride). There were elegant English 
post boxes complete with lock and key. But 
both of these European containers with their 
flat backs were meant to be attached to the 
house, not to a roadside post. 

I was searching for inspiration. I knew I 
wanted to change my mailbox to make it more 
personal. But first I had to decide what 
image I wanted to project. What was my road- 
side personality? 

I decided to try my hand at painting the 
mailbox white with a stenciled design on each 
side. I bought rust remover, primer, white 
spray paint and sealer from a hardware store. 
I took my six-year-old daughter with me to 
look at stencils. I wanted an early American 
motif, preferably a pattern used in quilts. 
Tina liked the pomegranate tree best. But she 
insisted that it was an apple tree, so we 
should use red paint. I suggested we make it 
a blueberry bush. We couldn't agree so we 
bought one container of each color of enamel. 

We practiced stenciling on paper at home. 
The paint ran outside the line. We learned 
that we needed to tape the stencil down and to 
paint with only one color at a time, covering 
the other areas with masking tape. We tried 
narrow house-painting brushes with the brist- 
les cut short. We tried children's paint- 
brushes. We went back to the craft store and 
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bought the round stencil brushes. The clerk 
explained that the key to stenciling is to use 
as little water as possible and just enough 
paint. You dab the excess on a paper towel, 
then apply the paint with a repeated hitting 
motion to the area you are stenciling. 

Meanwhile, we waited for the days to get 
warmer. The temperature had to be over 50 and 
under 90 degrees Fahrenheit to use the rust 
remover and spray paints. The weather had to 
be dry and not too windy. If I started after 
the mail was delivered on a Saturday, there 
would have plenty of time for it to dry undis- 
turbed. 

Finally the first warm days of spring 
arrived. The rust remover, a noxious pink 
concoction with phosphoric acid, was useless. 
I covered the existing white paint with gun- 
metal grey primer to hide the rust spots. 
Then I sprayed on the white paint which came 
out in clumps before I finished. 

Instead of one Sunday, it took a couple of 
weeks to finish the stencil. I laboriously 
taped everything but the leaves, which I 
painted green and the stem which was brown. 
Another evening I started to paint the blue- 


berries but got distracted by mosquitos. 
Every time I thought about finishing, it was 
dark, raining, windy or all three. I had 


peeled off the house number when I applied the 
primer. Delivery people and visitors had 
trouble finding us. By this time, my daughter 
was bored with the project and the restric- 
tions of painting inside the lines of the 
stencil. I finished the apple tree side 
alone, then sealed my creation with a clear 
gloss finish. 

Some of the paint had dripped outside the 
lines. It does not look professional like the 
mailboxes I recently spotted in two catalogs - 

one with black and white splotches (but no 
udders) the other an American flag. It does 
not turn heads like the rainbow-colored sword- 
fish (blocks of wood attached to a mailbox to 
form jaw, fin and tail) in yet another cata- 
log. 

But it is far more me than the rusty white 
mailbox with the stick-on numbers which came 
with the house. Painting the mailbox is a way 
of putting my own stamp on this place, in the 
same way that I planted a flower-bulb garden 
outside my office window or painted my daugh- 
ter's bedroom pink. In a town where people 
say, "Oh I know where you live. You live in 
so-and so-s old house. I've been in your 
house lots of times," painting the mailbox is 
a small but tangible sign of change. Ts 
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WONDERFUL FARRAR POND VILLAGE 
3 BR townhouse.Spacious two 
story plus full basement. 
$222,000 


Priceds to sede 


PRISTINE, TOTALLY RENOVATED 
for the 90's. Skylights, deck. 
European cabinet kitchen.Walk 
to everything! $280,000 


LINCOLN, FOR RENT: Perfect for one, 4 room apartment. 
ALSO, perfect for groups, spacious 8 rooms, 3 bedrooms in wooded 


setting.Very private. 


SHEILA HARDING, G.R.I, PROPRIETOR 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I 
Carol Mankowich 
Nancy Murphy 
Marion Donnell 


NINE LEWIS STREET 


WOythYA) PASROESS 7 AGI8, 


LINCOLN, 
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Jeannine Taylor 
Betty Kimnach 
Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Dee Davenport 
Sandra Van Dyke, Office Manager 


MA 01773 


NEW.LO- MAES 


a _. . 
CHARMING COLONIAL on beautiful 


land,abuts conservation. 3 BR, 
3 season porch. Private. Family 
neighborhood. $327,000 


= 


CUSTOMIZED W/LUXURY FEATURES 
sunny eight rooms,onyx & marble 
bath. Jacuzzi, lighted tennis 
court & more! $465,000 


$950.00 


$1,300.00 
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CENTER LOCATION - walking-close 
to schools and library. Charming 
colonial,3rd floor potential for 
studio,many extras. $325,000 
Se ee FF : : 


DESIRABLE GOOSE POND LOCATION 
Center entrance family Colonial. 
Spacious kitchen.Woodland views. 
Cul-de-sac,private. $579,000 


OPERTIES 


OE 
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$1,295,000 
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_NEW TO MARKET 


AT WARBLER SPRINGS, LIKE NEW 
9+ room delightful architect 
design blends contemporary with 
traditional. Value. $499,000 


* WY 
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PRESTIGE ESTATE AREA. Rambling 
10+ rm house on 5.57 acres w/1 
extra lot possible. Abuts vast 
conservation areas. $795,000 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 


NASHOBA OIL CO. 
WEST O1L=Co: 


WESTON OIL CO. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 


259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 


; até 
3 Spice & Grain § 


Natural Fiber 
Fashions for 
Men, Wonen 
and Children 


COMFORT : 
¥@ BEAUTY + COLOR © 
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Y Concord Spice & Grain 


Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS * 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 
* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS *° 


“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 


* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 
* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 
* COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
* NATURAL COSMETICS * 
* SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, ~~ 


Open 7 days, including 
peSneoae td 


ancer Taught Me ‘To Appreciate Life But Not U.S. Medicine 


PLAINFIELD — Six months ago I was 
diagnosed with stage II grade 2 endome- 
trial cancer. Today I feel great. My doctors 
say there is no more evidence of malig- 
nancy. 

It has been a heck of a six months. I went 
through the tortures modern medicine is so 
good at administering: two kinds of radia- 
tion therapy and surgery. I tried out 
alternative therapies from megavitamins 
to meditation. (All you have to do is 
announce that you have cancer, and alter- 
native therapies come at you from all 
directions.) ] have never before felt so 
disoriented, in such strange territory, nor 
have I Jearned so much so fast. 

The first and most important lesson, the 
one I hope never to forget: Life is so sweet. 
Even the parts I used to complain about, 
the laundry, the car inspection, cleaning 
the basement, now I’m thankful that I can 
do these things painlessly again. And the 
pleasure of a cat purring, of a child 
playing, of spring coming — well, such 
simple things are now enough to bring 
tears of joy to my eyes. 

Lesson Two: The U.S. medical system is 
impossible. Its maze of bureaucracy, techn- 
ocracy, legality, and crazed economics has 
stripped health care of the ability to care. 
It should be called health technology, or 
health mechanics. I don’t know a patient 
(and now I know many patients) who 
hasn't a personal horror story of confusion, 
neglect or outright cruelty from the health 
profession. 


Within the system are skilled, wonderful 
people, some of whom manage miracu- 
lously to exhibit compassion in the midst of 
rampant bureaucracy and unrelenting 
Stress. In my experience the best are 
nurses, the worst are doctors. Within each 
category the best are women, the worst are 
men. But health practitioners, most of 
whom entered their professions because 
they cared, shouldn't have to work in an 
environment that keeps them too hassled to 
go on caring. 

Therefore, Lesson Three: Stay out of 
their clutches. Go for all the preventive 
maintenance you can get. If I had had 
checkups every year, my cancer might 
have been detected earlier and my treat- 
ment could have been more gentle. If I had 
eaten and exercised and slept the way I 
knew I should, I might not have fallen into 
the over-expensive. over-busy hands of the 
oncologists at all. I'm now much more 
willing to care for my body, to tune it up 
and check it out at least as carefully as I 
do my car. 


Lesson Four: The person who has to be 
in charge of the cure is the one with the 
disease. At first I wanted to collapse into a 
capable health system and let it cure me. It 
didn’t work that way, partly because of the 


by Donella Meadows 


incapability pf the system, partly because 
that’s not bow curing works anyhow. The 
doctors set the broken bone, but your body 
knits it back together. The doctors knock 
out cancer cells; you have to put back 
healthy ones. 


Once I accepted that I had to be my own 
healer, I began to oversee, question and 
participate in the medical process. I evalu- 
ated, chose, and even changed doctors. I 
made decisions about therapy, developed a 
nourishing diet, and worked to keep myself 
in a positive frame of mind. It was hard 
work; it seemed too much for a sick person 
to have to do. But it was necessary, I 
believe, for my recovery 


Lesson Five: Alternative methods are 
kooky, some of them are too far out for me, 
but they can be effective, and they are the 
repository for the wisdom modern medicine 
is forgetting. It was in the holistic health 
movement that I found an institutionalized 
respect for caring. I found there a doctor 
(with an M.D.) who spent an hour inter- 
viewing me to see my illness in the context 
of my life. (I never had the undivided 
attention of a regular doctor for a whole 
hour, except when I was unconscious.) 
Only there did I find intelligent answers to 
questions like: How can I enhance my 
immune system, so my body can help fight 
this disease? 


The alternative practitioners take in and 
give hope to people the medical system 
pronounces hopeless. They even cure some 
of them. The very brutality of the official 
health system sends people flocking to the 
alternatives — for better or worse. 

I think I was helped by both systems. I 
wish they would talk to and learn from 
each other. 


Lesson Six: People with cancer are some 
of the most inspiring people in the world. 
When I was healthy, I didn’t go out of my 
way to be with anyone who had a Serious 
illness. I didn’t need that kind of downer. 
When suddenly I was surrounded with such 
people, I learned that they are not downers. 
With death as a reality, they have discov- 
ered what life is about. They are open, 
vulnerable, loving, honest and straight to 
the point. They have no time to wait around 
for the world or themselves to get better. 
They act immediately, and they live for 
what is really important. Their clarity and 
courage are awe-inspiring. 


Life itself is a terminal condition. I 
wouldn’t let myself believe that before. I 
had to Jearn the hard way that an accept- 
ance of the finiteness of life is what allows 
one to live it, every minute, with purpose 
and gratitude and rejoicing. 

Donella Meadows lives in Piainfield and 
is an adjunct professor of environmental 
studies at Dartmouth College. 


Reprinted with the kind permission of the author who is a syndicated columinist. 


This article appeared on May 12, 1990 in The Valley News, a newspaper printed 
in the White River Valley which includes the towns of Hanover, N.H., White River, 


VT and the Lebanon, N.H. area. 
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A.H. TETREAULT, INC. , Realt 
“94 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
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SNISIE SES g ely, 

Chic country contemporary. Master bedroom loft with 
jacuzzi bath, cathedral ceilings, skylites & decks! 

$349, 000 


Cosmopolitan contemporary updated with 31/2 baths, 
super master suite, ideal family floorplan. 
$399, OOO 


Tne Lincoln Review 


Fourth Decade Offering Real Estate Expertise 
(617) 209-9220 


JUST LISTED: 
Impossible-to-photograph “Eden in the Woods” 


| Updated contemporary nestled on 5+ acres. 
| $579, OOO 


Immaculate family home boasting beautiful hardwood 
floors, formal dining room, updated kitchen. 


$269, OOO. 
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Savi 
Bank 


MEMBER 
FDIC/DIFM bee 
West Newton, 244-2000; 


Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


What do you need for 
summer — Beach Toys, Tools 
Camping Supplies, and ... 
where can you find it? 


West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 

School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 

Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 
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780 Main SF. Specializing in antiques, 
Acton AMa.o1720 fine furniture, tufting, 
caning, leather work. 


-fabric selections~ pickup + delivery 


(508) 264-4745 


LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.D. 


polarity therapy 
for body, spirit, mind 


gentle healing bodywork 
reduces stress 

balances energy 
increases vitality 


WESTON, MA _ 617-893-3830 


polarity / craniosacral / facial energy sessions 


MURPHY'S 
OF WESTON 


(Formerly the Kien Chung Tea House) 


Watch & Jewelry Repair & Sales 
Fine Gifts 
Books & Video Cassettes 
Custom Orders Are Our Specialty 


502 Boston Post Road 


Weston, MA 02194 (617) 894-4290 


Poetry 


August 6, 1945 
by Florence Wallach Freed 


in the noisy mess-hall, just when 

Gloria Lederman and I are winning a 

corn-on-the cob eating contest against 
Betty-Lee Bernstein and Renee Rosenbaum, 
Millie, our Head Counselor, blows 

her shrill whistle three times - 

startled faces emerge from greasy plates 

butter drips down our chin onto crumpled shorts 


as Millie shakes her black curls, flashes a grin 


and bellows, attention, campers, attention! 
I've got the greatest news - we've won the war! 
our scientists built a wonderful new bomb! 

we dropped it on the Japanese at Hiroshima 
thousands were killed in a single blast 
Hirohito will surrender unconditionally 

to President Truman, oh, if only 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 

had lived to see this day! 


instantly we're yelling and screaming 
cheering hysterically 

banging silverware on plates 

standing up on our chairs 

bursting into God Bless America like 

a hundred miniature chubby Kate Smiths - 
tears roll down our flushed cheeks 

I see my handsome Cousin Jackie 

drowning in the Pacific 


we sing My Country Tis, bombs bursting in air 
atta boy give em the gun, Oh Beautiful 

until finally we're chanting the dirty song 
for once, our Counselors don't stop us 

Hitler had only one ball 

Hirohito had none at all 

yeah, we got revenge on you guys 

by collecting scrap paper, crushing tin cans 
buying savings stamps, rolling gauze bandages 


we run wildly from the mess-hall 

to celebrate by skinny-dipping in the lake 
flinging off our flimsy outfits 

we stand naked in the light of sunset 
‘before plunging into Laurel Lake 

at Camp Wahanda, Winsted, Connecticut - 
we're one hundred percent safe 

God has bestowed upon us 

a wonderful new bomb ..... 
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Landscape 
by Mary Terrell 


Like a swarm of bees 
form and color whirl around 
_I arrange them 
_into a summer scene... 
Queen Anne's Lace 


hovering above a field, 


earthbound clouds 


A Button for Beth 
by Jud Reece 


Who really thinks about it - 
Or maybe we do. 

But it's true, things relate - 
Like a button for Beth. 


What a sunny day that was, blue skies, 

And five thousand Clams by the beach. 
Remember Stan Robinson in that old straw hat! 
Lois had given him that hat one day, 

When it was falling all apart. 


If you had gone to Seabrook, 

You would have heard the music... 

And maybe have bought a button for Beth - 
Who noticed it pinned on your corduroy coat, 
Two hundred miles later, 

And told you her name. 
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No More Sharp Edges Here 
by Carmela D'Elia 


The clear, luscious, transparent 
water, 

gushes gently through crevices 
and openings, doing what a 
stream 

is supposed to do - 

keep the marshes and microscopic 
life bustling. 


The mossy 

rocks 

heavy but green, and the 
bare ones - 

craggly, soft and round. 


There are no real sharp 
edges, here 

for the stream 

has no violent impulses - 
its course 

well defined and ceaseless, 
ready to offer - 

its gentle comforting 
share 

to nesting 

ducks and birds. 
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grass swaying between 
shadow and light glittering 


When it is finished, 
I take it away with me... 
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slivers of silver... 
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LINCOLN LOGS THE FUTURE 


As Lincoln prepares to look ahead at the townwide 
conference next fall, "Lincoln Logs the Future", it 
can be instructive to look back at where we have 
been. Last January in the questionnaire that 
accompanied the town census, we asked people to 
identify the places that symbolized Lincoln for 
them. This list became the subject matter for a 
photography elective at Brooks School this spring, 
taught by Wardell Loatman, a professional photog- 
rapher who lives in Lincoln and Susan Harding, a 
member of the conference planning committee. 
Seven of the photographs will be exhibited on the 
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day of the conference. Four others are reprinted 
here as a kind of preview. 


The members of the photography elective were: 
Julia Benton, who took the picture of the White 
Church seen here; Tanya Mitchell; Margo Rice, 
who captured the romantic spirit of the herme in 
Codman House's Italian Garden; Curtis Risley, 
Marissa Tomasic, who photographed the original 
entrance to the library; and Elizabeth White, who 
caught the rural spirit of Lincoln with the farm 
wheel. 


—. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
CUSTOM DESIGN 
AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


DARBY & BOZZA 


oe Ze 


\ WOODWORKING 


Finely Embellished Furniture 
to Practical Wall Systems 


617-259-0260 


Box 642 
11 Lewis Street 


Lincoln 
Mass. 
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Supplying Home and Farm Products 


to Lincoln since 1929). 


Sand 

Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Garden Supplies 
Grain 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


894-1265 


M.F 7:30-5:00 
SAT 7:30-4:00 


Ogilvie's 
SERVIOTAR Home center, we can help 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


With Duette® window 
fashions, suddenly the 
window is the most 
interesting view. 

ZA Duette® window fashions let you 
go from "simple" to "showcase" 
easily. Pick from a variety of eye- 
catching colors and versatile styles. 
And shape up a room while 
decorating any shape window, 
too. 

e Fits specialty shapes 

e 3/8" pleat size 3/4" 

¢ Specialty Shades, Arches, 


FN | 


. ; Skylites, Greenhouses 25% Off 
* Vertical Blinds | . FREE SHOP AT HOME - FREE 
¢ Mini Blinds INSTALLATION ON ALL 
e Pleated Shades PRODUCTS 
e Drapery 


50% 
Off 


191 Sudbury Rd. 
Concord, MA 01742 
508-369-0890 


For Looks That Fit.” 


A Midsummer Pleasure 


_ by Sarah Fay Baird 


One of my true loves, horticulturally 
speaking, is our native Cimicifuga racemosa, 
more commonly known as Black Snakeroot, Cohos, 
Bugbane, and more. In light shade this peren- 
nial of midsummer is an eye-catcher. Its 
fuzzy white blossoms top slender stems rising 

from a mound of large, finely incised leaves. 
These stems, splaying out like some well- 
proportioned flower arrangement, will range in 
height from about three feet to upwards of 
-seven. A carefree performer, the plant re- 
quires space. 

Cimicifuga racemosa made its way to my 
landscape about a decade ago. The void deman- 
ding a solution was against the north side of 
an el-shaped fence erected to screen off a 
back-door entrance and a bald garage wall. 
The fence, of spaced vertical boards painted 
the same blue-gray as the trim of the house, 
had already been softened with a mountain 
laurel which had done well in its slatted 
shadows. But for several seasons a certain 
vacant space between this acid-loving shrub 
and the high gate of the fence had been hound- 
ing me. After a chance visit one spring 
afternoon to the New England Wild Flower 
Society, I came home with my Cimicifuga race- 
mosa. 

In its place against that fence, my pur- 
/chase became almost at once a towering de- 
‘light. From the moment the plant is in bud 
one's interest is caught; the tight green buds 
kins foot-long racemes are bead-like, and 
as they open from the base, the flower resem- 
‘bles a gradually extending pointed white 
‘bottle-brush. Blooming at about the time the 
balloon flower and the Cambridge Red bermagot 
‘and Hyperion daylilies are putting on their 
‘own displays in the perennial bed across the 
‘flagstone walk, the Cimicifuga's wands of 
‘blossom rise with a supreme grace of their 
ie. | 

The tallest stems will exceed the fence's 
six-foot height. If a stalk -- we'll have as 
many as a dozen and a half to a plant -- leans 
too aggressively towards some passerby or 
tangles with its neighbor, it can be easily 
and invisibly staked. And since the mountain 
laurel's peak of bloom is over several weeks 
before the C.racemosa's own debut, there's no 
untidy competition between them. The flowers 
go on well into August. 

The plant is a member of the Ranunculaceae 
family, and its variety of names implies a 
rich American heritage. "Black Snakeroot" 
(one common name which most gardening centers 
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are careful to avoid using) came form the 
looks of the root itself, and indeed was used 
by the Indians as a snake-bite remedy. "Co- 
hosh," Algonquin in origin, stood for a group 
of herbs thought to be medicinal by that 
tribe. In England, our native plant was 
always known, and still is, as "Bugbane," 
because of the original belief in its ability 
to discourage fleas. And since cimex is Latin 
for bug and fugio means to run away, there's 
a hint here that bugs will disdain it! 

Our first "Bugbane" prospered to a point 
where, after five years, it threatened to 
exceed its space. As one who takes seriously 
this business of driving a space into the 
heart of a gloriously healthy plant, I was 
hesitant to divide it -- who cares to lose a 
favorite member of one's design? But my 
authorities, all possessing natures more 
brazen then mine, were firm on a green light, 
so the job was done. 

We had no light, bright woodlands at the 
edge of our lawn for the second division, and 
no shady babbling brook either -- these being, 
so I had read, their happiest habitat. But on 
the opposite, south side of the house a corner 
between the raised deck and wall of the house 
was also crying out for height and accent. 
This corner's earlier occupants, in the form 
of hollyhocks, had been eradicated, so -- 
riskily, because from nine till three the site 
was often sunny and hot -- we put our second 
Cimifuga there. 

For two summers at least, neither of the 
pair flowered. Despair! But I put on a mask 
of determined patience and by about the third 
summer each division bloomed beautifully. 
Both have done so ever since; though if the 
truth must be told, the one by the deck was 
discovered, one early July morning, to be 
harboring on a single emerging spire of blos- 
som two earwigs in close embrace. But this 
vulgar sight did no apparent harm to our 
"Bugbane." The regal plant remains in happy 
proximity to some built-in seating; and if a 


few of its flower-tips, heavy with visiting 
bees, lean somewhat menacingly towards that 


place of repose, it matters not, because at 
midday it can be too hot to sit out there 
anyway. By twilight, when we do, the bees 
have retired and the Cimicifuga is ours to 
enjoy in the dusk. 

I'd give something to see the Cimicifuga 
racemosa in its natural, uncultivated habitat 
-- and to see it at dusk. More than a hundred 
years ago Mrs. William Starr Dana's class How 
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LINCOLN,MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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Bonnie Bracker 
Susan Tucker S Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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one of its popular Victorian names was "Fairy 
Candles." But if "Fairy Candles" strikes us, 
in today's unbuttoned climes, as a touch 
sentimental, it is nonetheless, as a visual 
image, no less appropriate than another common 
mame Mrs. Dana did allude to in her opening 
sentence on Cimicifuga_ racemosa: "The tall 
white wands of the black cohosh shoot up in 
the shadowy woods of midsummer like so many 
ghosts." 

That other Victorian popular name in guide- 
books of her day was, of course, "Ghost Plant" 
and, with the continuing diminishments of our 
country's natural landscapes since Mrs. Dana's 
time, it's one which carries its own load of 
meaning. 


LAP ANT 


I BRAKE FOR GARDENS 
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LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
; IN GC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


5) 


of 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


% 9% %& FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * *& & 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
MICHEUN =) 


re) BRIDGESTONE 


a 
| ROAD SERVICE ® TOWING SERVICE | 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


259-0332 


Jay in Space 
| 


| by Judith Emmons 
| 
| 


It's all over but the shouting or one might 
) almost call it gasping. Our whole family was 
| in the viewing stands at Cape Kennedy last 
| April to watch the launching of Atlantis 
| flight STS 37 with its crew of five astronauts 
)) aboard including my son-in-law Jay Apt on his 
| way to perform a space walk, the first in five 
| years. We sat with other family members and 
| friends, the atmosphere more like a football 
‘| game or a wedding as we awaited the moment of 
‘| lift-off. Tension mounted as the clock con- 

tinued its count-down despite mist and clouds. 

Jim Voss, an astronaut with mission ex- 
| perience, stood in front of us with a mike and 
|} described just what was happening inside the 

capsule. He told us how fluids all rushed to 

a person's head after take-off and the capsule 
| would be in orbit in 8 minutes going 17,000 
_.. an hour circling the earth every hour 

and a half at 280 miles above the earth. One 
of their most important tasks would be to 
launch a 17 ton Gamma Ray Observatory (GRO) 
which would stay in space for perhaps 10 years 
or more looking to solve the mysteries of the 
-universe - the structure and dynamics of the 
Milky Way and other galaxies, the nature of 
pulsars, quasars, black holes and the origins 
and history of the universe itself. Two of 
_the four instruments that will record data on 
_the GRO are as large as small trucks. We 
asked Jim what he did on his mission in space 

when he wasn't working. He said he lay and 
looked out the window as the various countries 
appeared below presenting an excellent geog- 
raphy lesson. 

Word came that there would be a delay as 
/the ceiling had lowered. The clock stopped. 
/Our spirits tumbled as we visualized no flight 
for perhaps a few days or weeks. We grew 

restless and took more pictures of each other 
but in a very few minutes the timer resumed 
its steady ticking. The children put their 
| hands over their ears and duck bumps formed on 
my arms. We all shouted with the clock. 
Five, four, three, two, one. There was a 
staccato roar, a pillar of smoke with a round 
glow atop. Many of us were in tears. It was 
described later by the NASA officials as one 
of the smoothest, most trouble-free launches 
ever. Before Atlantis disappeared into the 
atmosphere, we spotted the two solid rocket 
boosters being jettisoned, like two little 
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balls of fire in the clouds. 

Although this was the start of a momentous 
mission for the five astronauts, it was the 
end of three days of camaraderie for all of us 
spectators. We had stayed at a beach hotel, 
toured the Space Center, seen a mock-up of the 
Gamma Ray Observatory and talked endlessly 
about the many facets of the program. We 
viewed the shuttle Atlantis at night looking 
like a giant butterfly with the water tank 
beside it steaming away in preparation for its 
post flight dousing of the pad. The day 
before launching my daughter Ebe gave a recep- 
tion for their friends and professional as- 
sociates. 

We bid goodbye to our fellow spectators, 
feeling a bit let down and deserted but our 
common goal was to find a TV somewhere in 
Florida to watch the mission. Jay's parents 
found a special channel called NASA Select, 
which offered continuous coverage, in Cocoa 
Beach. Later they told us how relieved they 
were when they saw Jay floating in the cabin 
and laughing with glee. A day later my hus- 
band and I found CNN in the home of our host 
in Jupiter, Florida, and got the startling 
news that Jay and Jerry Ross were suiting up 
to go into space and free the antenna of the 
GRO that was stuck. 

Watching Jay squeeze out of a narrow 
opening into the cargo bay, was thrilling but 
nerve racking. We held our breath as Jerry 
Ross poked firmly at the antenna until it 
floated free and Jay shouted. "Far Out! Good 
work." They had so much fun on that day and 
another performing tests and maneuvers that 
their team had a hard time getting them back 
inside. When asked about weightlessness in 
space Jay admitted, "when you don't have four 
walls to use for reference, it does make it a 
little tougher." 

The landing schedule was delayed by high 
winds but Ebe and their three-year-old Sarah 
were at Edwards for the landing on the sixth 
day. When Jay disembarked he did a gleeful 
dance on the tarmac which we saw on TV. We 
felt the same. 

This June he talked to the Brooks and 
Hartwell School kids and showed movies. I 
marveled at one shot of the Nile, the Red Sea, 
the Gulf of Aqaba and much of Saudi Arabia all 
spread out in one view. 

I asked Jay how his flight had changed him. 
"I just want to go again" was his answer. For 
my part the vicarious thrill of being part of 
the waiting, dreaming, observing and learning 
has left me with a set of new horizons. ® 
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| Shoe & Boot Repair 
Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773 - Bridle - Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 
SED e - Notepads - Handbags 
yaar - Briefcases - Wallets 
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C & H CONSTRUCTION 


Home Improvement Specialists 
e Window & door e Additions, e Decks 
replacements frame to finish 


e Kitchen & bath — e Roofing, cedar or e Siding 
remodeling asphalt shingle 


Make one call - we do the rest 


Jay Harding - David Condit 


259- 9217 EXCELLENT REFERENCES 


FREE ESTIMATES 
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Our Summer Lamp 
Sale Is On! 


UP TO 50% OFF SELECTED LAMPS. 


CHRISTOPHER PARK 
20 LEWIS STREET 
LINCOLN, MASS. 259-8717 


Qlassic Painting 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / DRYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 
AND STAINS ARE USED 
GUARANTEED | ! 


CONCORD 


LAMP 
& 
SHADE 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES 


SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 


21 walden st. concord cente! 
Closed Monday 369-259 


FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


Come in and visit our expanded 
new store offering... 


¢ Large selection of wood frames 
- Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
- Posters & Prints - Photo Albums 
¢ Unbeatable prices « Fast service 
All work is expertly done on the premises by our professional 
picture framer with more than ten years of experience. 


Mona ees 647-1249 


Sat 9:30-4:00 & ae 
478 Boston Post Rd., Weston Center 
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RECYCLING WITH CHERRYBROOK 


What - 


Redeemable containers. 


When - 


Where - 


How - 


Starting July 1, 1991 


ACCEPTABLE MATERIALS 


PLASTIC 


DEPOSIT 
CONTAINERS 


The Lincoln Review 


Glass containers that 
contained food or 
beverages. All colors 
accepted. 


Newspapers including 
sunday inserts 


Metal cans: aluminum, 
tin and other metal cans 
that contained food or 
beverages. 


All food, soap and 
beverage containers made 
out of HDPE or PET. 
These containers are 
marked by a mangle with 
1 or 2 inside. 


All Massachusetts 
redeemable containers. 
Proceeds donated to 
Codman Community 
Farm 


Convenient Collection Service at Your Door 


NON-ACCEPTABLE 
MATERIALS 


Electric light bulbs, 
window glass, mirrors, 
crystal glass, coffee mugs, 
dishes or containers used 
to store hazardous 
materials, such as paints, 
oils, etc. 


Envelopes with cellophane 
or plastic windows, 
cardboard, books, plastic 
coated paper, and 
telephone directories. 


Aerosol containers, paint 
cans, pots and pans, irons, 
or cans that are part 
plastic. Containers used 
to store hazardous 
materials can not be 
Tecycied.0 


Plastic bags, laundry 
baskets, toys, blister 
packaging and tableware. 


Newspaper, Glass containers, Tin and Aluminum cans, Plastic containers and 


Call Cherrybrook Recycling at 899-6000 and Subscribe Now! 


HOW TO RECYCLE 


Remove caps and metal 
rings, rinse and place in 
your recycling box. 
Please, do not break 
bottles and jars. They 
must be sorted by hand. 


Place the papers in your 
recycling box. Put 
excess material in brown 
paper bags and place on 
top of your recycling 
box. 


Rinse the can to prevent 
odor problems and place 
in your recycling box. 


Rinse and place in your 
recycling box. You may 
need to flatten the 
containers to fit them in 
your recycling bin. 


Rinse and place in your 
recycling box. Do not 
flatten or remove the 
label. 
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SAVE TAXPAYERS -- NOT BUDGETS 


by Norman Hapgood 


| Most say taxes are too high now, are ris- 
‘ing too fast, but should not be cut, because 
we would lose services. So Town Meeting hard- 
ly cut a dime from 12 Million budget. 

| The Finance Committee predicts 91 plus 92 
overrides to total 25%. At that pace we will 
get final possible override (having reached a 
tax of 2.5% of valuation) an average tax of 
10 thousand in 98. 

Average tax per household is 4500 now. 

Suppose a two-parent family with two pre- 
schoolers squeak by now, each making 11.50 an 
hour, each parent working 2000 hours, putting 
them on fringe of 28% zone. What happens when 
tax shoots from 4500 to 10,000? Do they just 
earn 5500 more? No, Weld taxes that 5500 at 
a. ago &t.6,z2+, total 12.2% of 5500 is 671. 

So will 5500 plus 671 do? No. That 671 
earned for Mass taxes and SS (you guessed it) 
is taxed 6% by Mass, 6.2% by SS. Furthermore 
the Feds now want 28% of this 671 excess over 
5500. Seven approximations later you figure 
earning extra 6622 will net 5500 after taxes. 

Wrong. To earn 6622 @ 11.50 an hour, they 
must work 576 hours more. For that they need 
more baby sitting to the tune of 1584. 

After more cycles you finally figure they 
need to earn 11,800 extra to pay 5500 more 
tax. That means both parents working all 
week, all Saturday, and Sunday afternoons, 
all year. That's where overrides are heading. 

Many are the ways of the budgeteer. 

1) The cookie cutter. Total cut 17% Last year 
you got 10,000. So cut 17000. You're glad you 
started way back getting twice what you need- 
ed. 2) Find what is most wanted - cut that. 
3) Always vote at your committee's call, and 
never think of thinking for yourself at all. 
4) Take from Free Cash. 5) Raise fees. 6) Put 
off fixing the leaking roof. 7) Borrow. 

The alternative is political naivete of 
various kinds. A) Seeking budgets that per 
family, in constant dollars, do not rise and 
do trend down. B) Seeking budgets that keep 
reducing borrowing, and eventually increase 
Savings. C) Voting against all appropriat- 
‘ions unless a federal case is made for, in- 
stead of present practice of voting for all 
appropriations unless a federal case is made 
against. 

Another revolutionary idea is to ponder 
the meaning of “level services." Level 
service means getting the same service, not 
level dollars, not level bodies. 

For instance, if last year and this year 
we have a French teacher, and neither year 
‘Was any French learned, we have level ser- 
‘Vice. If we add one French teacher with no 
‘effect, we still have level service. If we 
‘cut one French teacher (and if they still 

learn no French) we still have level service. 


To make plausible the idea that we could 
in our lifetime attain a zero tax rate, one 
must 1) make a case that we can so contain 
costs that we can have level services without 
an override next year, and 2) that if next 
year's proposed one million override passes, 
automatically making one million extra a year 
available in perpetuity (or alternatively 
equal annual gifts put in escrow in the Norm- 
an Hapgood fund established by vote of last 
Town Meeting) this money will, sheltered from 
taxes, balloon to yield the town's expenses 
before most residents retire. 

First. Containing costs without cutting 
service, with such things as insulating buil- 
dings, walking or running to and from school, 
and ideas from my Town Meeting handout. 

Second. How fast will untaxed fund earn- 
ing 10% balloon if added to at one million a 
year? The average household share of this 
is 600 a year. Consider two cases. A) Inves- 
ting 600 yourself. Pay, Fed 28%, Mass 12%. 
B) Donate to the Norman Hapgood fund 600 per 
year, sheltered from Fed 28% and SS 6.2% but 
not Mass 6%. With 10% yield fund nets 10%. 


Earn for A Bi B2 
Linc. tax 5564 5564 5564 
Fed. 298 130 1558 
Mass. 334 334 334 
8.8 66 29 345 
Lincoln 4500 4500 0 
Gift 0 600 0 
Net 366 0 £16 
40 yr taxes 180,000 120,000 
plus gift 

40 yr savings 60,000 121,000 


by investing net 
(B1 is first 20 years, B2 is second 20 years) 


By giving 600 a year for 20 years, total- 
ing 12,000, you decrease your real estate 
taxes over 40 years 78,000, increase savings 
61,000. What leverage. Tell your broker. 
Weld please copy. Ditto Bush. 

Why is not someone with ideas like that on 
the Finance Committee? 

You can now enlarge your whole house with 
no fear of assessors. Never worry about tax 
arrears. Live high on hog, one salary. 

If we get zero tax rate, I may not leave. 
You can't have everything. R) 
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NINE ACRE 
CHIROPRACTIC 


Dr. Mitchel Friedman 


1620 Sudbury Road 
Concord, Ma. 01742 
(508) 369-7452 


Hours and Home Visits 
By Appointment 
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liberty interiors 


custom wallcovering installation 
painting 


Steve Purinton 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Ves ES 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking 
Asphalt Paving 


Excavating 
Foundations 
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Sepuc Systems 
Equipment Rental 


Interior Design Center 
Home & Office Consultations 


Fabrics 
Wallpaper 

Paint & Stain 
Window Treatments 
Carpet 
Upholstering 


inside-outside, inc. 


Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA (617) 259-0310 
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ge lf. you're not becoming to you;#% 
paeYOU Ought to be coming to us. 


You will look better when vour hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the right cut, color, and stvle. Capelli-— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 

"eee 
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Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
259-0500 
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Selectmen: Harriet Todd 


Selectmen Notes Recueineninicen 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers Warren Flint, Jr. 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 

night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 

Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 

of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Selectmen: Harriet Todd (Chairman) 


Katherine McHugh New Business 
Warren Fiint, Jr. e The Board noted the memo to the abutters re:the MBTA 


Station Improvement Project. Two public meetings 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers were held in May. 

the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday The Board noted a gift from the Trustees of The 

night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town Ogden Codman Trust of $10,000 to partially fund the 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot Town-Wide Conference in October. 

of it is routine, we offer an overview. The Board voted approval of The Drug and Alcohol 
Resistance Education (D.A.R.E.) program in the schools 
which includes training a police officer to teach. 


Regional 
@ The Board approved $1,000 for consulting services for Odds_and Ends 
HATS Il. The money will be used for a traffic study The Selectmen agreed with the Lincoln Land Conservation 
by the Metropolitan Area Planning Council which will Trust that cautionary language re: ice and water access 
include Crosby's Corner. should be on the trail maps that are to be updated. 
The Selectmen have informed the Walden Woods project The Selectmen received a request for a Little League 
that they wish to be kept informed as over half the Field behind Town Offices. The Board pointed out 


land is in Lincoln. that the field will be dug up during the Lincoln 
Traffic Road drainage project and referred the proposal to 
e The Board approved the relocation of the existing the Recreation Director. 
crosswalk between Bemis Hall and the Stone Church. Dr. Louis Mutschler wrote a letter to the Board 
The request for a blinking yellow light during expressing concern about the erosion of the form of 
Council of Aging meetings was not considered. Town Meeting government. 
e The Board discussed safety at the intersection of Mr. Allen Asaff wrote a letter about the state of 
Codman and Lincoln Roads where two accidents have the town tennis courts. 
occurred recently. A Lincoln family's request for financial assistance 
@ The Board made a motion not to hold a Fourth of from the Abbie J. Stearns Fund for the Silent Poor 
July bike race on which was requested by the due to a serious illness was granted. 
Northeast Bicycle Club and the Board voted not to The Board replied to a letter from Mary Terrell 
allow the Bike-A-Thon, sponsored by Spoke 'N' re: request for Leash Law 
Wheel, to go through Lincoln. The Board approved a request, providing a chaperone 
Flint's Pond Water Incident would be present, from the PTA for the use of Bemis 
e@ The Selectmer held a Public Meeting to discuss the Hall for a Brooks Graduation Party. 
April 16 report. The Selectmen have ultimate Update of Town Boards 
responsibility for implementation of the report. e@ Completed and deleted - Public Safety Bd, Cable TV 
Housing Advisory Cte., Land Bank Study Cte., Bethany Cte., 
e The Board suggested that as the Lincoln Housing North Lincoln Marketing Cte. 
Partnership holds open meetings the Housing Removed "steering" from Matadepera Cte., check names 
Commission send a representative. on Route 128 Area Cte. and Water Management Cte. 
Old Business Check status of Aquifer Protection Study Cte. 
@ The Board voted not to spray for mosquitoes this year. A Conference for Town Board members was held on June 1 
which centered on cooperative efforts between boards. 


(The material has been gathered by Betty Smith and covers 
the meetings from March 11-April 29.) 


At the Art Gallery in the Library 


LAURENCE W. ZUELKE, FASLA, a sculptor and a 


landscape architect, is exhibiting locally displayed at the Cambridge Trust Company, the 
this July. "What is the subject of your Concord Art Association in the Lincoln Arts 
show," I asked Larry on the phone. "Fish" Lottery Council show last August. Larry 
shot back the answer. "I Like to sculpt in received a master's degree at the Harvard 
bronze, copper, and colored glass." Graduate School of Design. 

A glance at his resume shows we are in for Before entering private practice as a 
a treat. From his Lincoln studio comes "Gar- Landscape Architect in 1986, he was at The 
den Sculpture" which emphasizes the dynamic Architects Collaborative for 28 years. At TAC 
quality of metal forms and colored glass. he was Vice President and in charge of the 
Although his interest in art began at the Landscape Architecture Department. 
University of Illinois where he received his The library hours during July are Tuesday 
undergraduate training as a Landscape Arch- and Friday 9:00-6:00 and Wednesday and Thurs- 
itect, he continued his interest in sculpture day 9:00-8:30. It will be closed on Monday 
classes at DeCordova. His work has been and Saturday. fiz} 
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DOHERTY'S GARAGE INC. 


MOBIL 
Charter Buses Rubbish Removal 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-8034 


™ 


0 

does it better 

when it comes to 
full-service 


g. 


BayBank’ 


Member FDIC 
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iL | Bemis Hall, Lincolw 
: 


An elegant 13-room home 
set amidst 8.7 private 
acres on top of hill with 
magnificent distant views. 
Large pantry off kitchen, 
cypress family room, 
enclosed porch - carriage 
house, barn, and Paddle 
Tennis court - Au Pair 
Suite. A special property 
in Lincoln. 

MLS $1,150,000. 
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Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Beeps Clark 
Maida Gary 


146a Lincoln Road 
Linooln, MA 01773 
617 259 9133 


Sandy Joannopoulos Steve Nigzus 
Ginny Niles 


249 Ayer Road 
Harvard, MA 01451 
508 772 4209 
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It’s a jungle in here. 


i] 


Cooleys Marco Polo brings you 
wild creatures from beneath the lush 
green canopy of the rain forest. Lithe 
jaguars and colorful parrots gaze from 
artist Lynn Chase’s fine porcelain table- 
ware and gift accessories. Showy birds fluff 
their feathers on paper goods. And an exotic 
reptile camouflages itself as an oven mitt. 
All these and more make it a fantasy 
jungle inside our store. We invite you 

to come exploring. 


A portion of Chase Ltd. profits is donated to preserve 
wildlife and its endangered environment. 
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CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden Street, CONCORD (508) 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5 
84 Central Street, WELLESLEY 1-800-696-GIFT (4438) 617-1210 Mon.—Sat. 9:30-5:30 
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ABIGAIL’S 
ATTIC 


Quality Consignment Clothing 


Be 


boDOn Open Tues. - Sat. 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 


SUPER SAVINGS 


Fall and Winter Women's Clothing 


Recycle your Comtemporary Designer 
Clothing 
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Call for Appointment 


Upstairs in the Historic Wright Tavern 
vo 2 Lexington Rd., Concord, MA ena 
a / 369-5311 rami 
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VALITY 6 
RESHNESS 


DONELAN'S 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


SAVE GOLD REGISTER RECEIPTS STARTING SEPT. 15 


Lincoln Statlon Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 


Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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Dear Readers, 


Soon the leaves will be changing and geese will be honking. Summer 1991 will 
be remembered for Hurricane Bob which caused many of us to loose electricity for 
an extended period of time - right in the middle of the Russian upheaval. Our 
town has been quiet with the evenings marred by an occasional noisy party. The 
shopkeepers in the Mall are mumbling about the new management firm. Capelli has 
left the Mall September 1, the first place to close in many years. The 
shopkeepers in the Mall appreciate our support. 


The library now has a fax machine for its patrons. For more information see 
Kathy Glick-Weil or Ellen Sisco who will give you a form to fill in. 


This issue has a light-hearted story by Joan Perera as well as information on 
accessory apartments, the Planning Conference, and Florence Freed tells us about 
her serious automobile accident at Tracy's this summer. 


The annual Codman Fair is next weekend. 


SI Le 


A great time for townsfolk to gather. 
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Country 
| Hair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


Drop by and visit, or call 259-9177 for an appointment. 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


Il Capriccio 


fea Bella Cre wiv L Gattis 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6 to 10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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Express Lane 


| By Joan Perera 


| The sign above the express cash register was 
illuminated as I entered the Stop & Shop in Concord. 
_ Grabbing a red shopping basket, I glanced around the 
store. « 
"Oh, good, it’s not too crowded," I thought, and 
I made my way to the coffee and tea shelves in Aisle 
2. 


The iced tea mix with natural lemon flavor was 
on sale. I placed two 32 oz containers into my basket. 
"That'll take care of the Labor Day picnic," I 
_ concluded, and I proceeded to Aisle 7 — the pet food 
| section. Wheeling my cart along the polished linoleum 
| floor, I glanced at the clock above the store entrance. 
| It read 4:05. Quickening my step, I felt confident that 
_ I could be home in time for the 4:30 phone call from 
my sister. 
| At the far end of Aisle 7 was the cat food sec- 
j tion with its cylindrical stacks of 7-1/2 oz cans. Color- 
_ marked by variety, the stacks alternated from tuna-red 
to shrimp-blue to ranch-brown. I placed six "Super- 
_ Supper" greens in the basket. My shopping was com- 
pleted, and I walked briskly back the length of Aisle 7. 
The minute-hand of the store clock was just 
moving into the 4:10 position as I approached the front 
of the store. To my dismay, there were three people 
standing at the express register. 
"Don’t worry," I encouraged myself, "the express 
line goes quickly.” 
At the head of the line, a young woman had 
“rested a gallon of milk on the conveyor belt as she 
cradled a baby on her hip. She wore a bright red tee 
_ shirt with the words, 
"growing together 
| CONFLICT" 
written boldly in white. I contemplated the thrust of 
that message: cold war implications; new marriage 
implications; maybe old marriage implications! As a 
_conflict- avoiding middle child and female, I felt the 
| message eluding me; but time was a-wasting. I shook 
loose the reverie and re-directed my thoughts to the 
check-out process. 
Next, after the young woman, stood a bearded 
‘man who balanced, in one hand, a stack of three pint- 
size containers of low-fat yogurt. Using his waiting 
time fruitfully, he examined a pocket-size book entitled 
The Low-Cholesterol Way to Fitness. 
I took my place behind the third customer, a 
plump, older woman with short gray hair. Her feet 
| and arms were in an "at-ease" position, and she stared 
| quietly out the front window. Feeling fidgety as the 
clock moved to 4:13, I envied the woman’s calmness 
| but wished that she would start placing her purchases 
on the conveyor belt. ; 
I impatiently transferred my basket from my 
right to left hand and peered over the woman’s shoul- 
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der to see how many items she had for check-out. 
Surprisingly, her cart seemed quite full. 

"Perhaps she has a lot of bulky items," I 
thought, and I looked more closely. Clearly she had 
more than the specified twelve items. Foregoing my 
usual supermarket, wait-in-line pleasure of reading The 
National Inquirer, I set about counting her purchases. 

In the toddler section of the shopping cart 
rested two heads of iceberg lettuce, a large Bermuda 
onion, a can of Bacobits, and a bottle of low-calorie 
blue cheese dressing. Topping off her salad selection 
was a bag of eight cherry tomatoes. 

"All right," I thought, "that is half your quota." 

I looked into the deeper portion of the cart and 
saw two packages of Lean Cuisine, a bag of potato 
chips, a six-pack of Diet Coke, and a package of 
cholesterol-free Egg Beaters. 

"That’s a count of eleven," 
myself, "and I’m not yet finished." 

On my fingers I ticked off additional items: 
two rolls of White Cloud bathroom tissue, a package of 
store brand paper towels, two bars of Dial soap. The 
count was now sixteen, and to that number I added a 
loaf of Lite-Line bread, a package of American cheese, 
four cans of Stop & Shop cat food and a box of 
Friskies. 

The woman moved to the cash register and 
began to unload her cart of the almost-twice permissi- 
ble number of purchases. 

I sighed audibly. I drummed my fingers on the 
rim of my small shopping basket; but she didn’t even 
give me a backward glance. I watched with pursed lips 
as she slowly placed the last container on the counter. 
Without changing pace, she reached toward the maga- 
zine rack and took down a TV Guide. In the same 
slow motion she turned to the candy shelves and 
grasped two Snickers bars. 

"Oh!" I wanted to scream! "You have just 
placed twenty-six items on this counter and the sign 
reads twelve! I am going to miss my phone call and it 
will be your fault," my thoughts simmered. 

I was gathering my wits, almost preparing for a 
confrontation, when I glanced behind me. A man 
about seventy years old had joined the express line. 
He stood with folded arms watching the check-out 
scene. An amused smile came over his face. He 
nodded his head in the woman’s direction. 

"Math was obviously not her strong subject in 
school." 

We both burst into laughter, and I relaxed. 
Yes, I would miss the phone call, and, yes, my sister 
would phone later. 

As I drove away towards Lincoln, I thought that 
a better tee-shirt message might be 

"growing together 
HUMOR" A) 


I announced to 
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SPACIOUS NEW BRICK COLONIAL 
surrounded by conservation land, near Audubon. Meadow views, 
new 12 room property ready for luxury master. Waiting for 
your new year $895,000 your finishing touch. $595,0 
eer eS ae ia | = v3 
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COBURN FARM NEW CONTEMPORARY > LINCOLN CENTER - Charming 3 BR 


farmhouse, perfect blend of Colonial, walk to schools. 3rd 
traditional detailing and floor studio space possible. 
luxury amenities $699,000 Priced™to serie $299,000 


INCREDIBLE OPPORTUNITIES TO LIVE IN LINCOLN: Greenridge 
contemporary 3 BR townhouse, walk to trains and shops $217,000 
FARRAR POND VILLAGE-Nature trails,pond rights,tennis, gardens. 
Choice 2 & 3 BR townhouses from $222,000 - $240,000 


SHEILA HARDING, G.R.I, PROPRIETOR 


W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I Jeannine Taylor 


Carol Mankowich Betty Kimnach 
Nancy Murphy Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Marion Donnell Dee Davenport 


Sandra Van Dyke, Office Manager 


NINE LEWIS STREET LINCOLN, MA 01773 


(617) 259-9700 
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Your property 
can be here! 
Call Lincoln's 
#1 office: 
259-9700 
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Savi 
Bank 


FDIC! DIFM 


West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


“So Main Sf, Specializing in antiques, 


Acton Ma.o1720 fine furniture, tufting, 
caning, leather work. 


LENDER 


-fabric selections~ pickup + delivery 


(508) 264-4745 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 

* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 
“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 
* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 


The 
Cotton 
Collection 


at 
Spice & Grain 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 


Natural Fiber * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Men Wonen * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
and Children A 2 
ae Concord Spice & Grain 
BEAUTY *« COLOR Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
IN COTTON, 93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 rams 
RAYON, WOOL . 
& SILK . Thursday evenings Zz 
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The Truth 


By Florence Wallach Freed 


"I need you to forgive me," he wheedles plain- 
tively. "I went through the red light." I can’t believe 
this. A guy in a leather jacket has just raced through 
the red light on his motorcycle and crashed into my car 
in the Route 2 intersection at Tracey’s. He came so 
fast from Concord I never saw him. I had looked both 
ways before entering the intersection and I have 20/20 
vision with my glasses. My car is "totalled" and I’m a 
ball of pain, a mass of fear, and a monster of rage. 
I’m pinned between the left door which has smashed 
into my side, and the steering wheel which has crushed 
my chest. Broken glass is shattering all over my ’86 
Plymouth. My head is throbbing, and although it’s a 
Sunday morning in July, everything seems to be growing 
dark. I shriek, "Forgive you! You almost killed me! 
I could be dying right now! I may end up paralyzed! 
You’ve probably ruined the rest of my life!" A woman 
from another car comes over. "Please don’t leave me," 
I murmur. "I can hardly breathe." Everything goes 
black. 

I hear a voice and feel someone shaking my 
shoulder. "Lady, what’s your name?" I return to 
painful consciousness. I manage to tell the Lincoln 
police my name, address, phone number, social security 
number and health insurance plan. My brain and 
tongue are functioning, if nothing else. I can’t feel any 
sensation in my spine. I wail that my husband is in 
Colorado giving a paper at a conference. And we are 
scheduled to go to Alaska in a week. I’m reading 
Michener’s Alaska, and imagine the Mendenhall Glacier 
floating majestically away. Officer Hallett tells me the 
ambulance is on its way. Everything starts going black 
again. 


The ambulance arrives and they pull me out by 
the legs through the right door onto a stretcher and 
bump me into the cavernous vehicle. Cars are scat- 
tered around and a witness tells the police that the 
motorcyclist hit me, without braking, at about 45 mph 
in what is clearly marked as a 35 mph stretch. I learn 
later that at impact, the motorcyclist flew about 30 feet 
up into the air, somersaulted, and landed on his back 
on Route 2. He lay there stunned and then miracu- 
lously walked back to the crash. He was riding a 
Harley-Davidson motorcycle - the heaviest, most 
powerful, most expensive kind, with minimal insurance. 
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The ambulance starts moving and the siren is 
screaming as we race up to Emerson’s Emergency 
entrance. I tell the nurse the phone numbers of my 
daughter, Lisa, in Cambridge, and our friends in 
Lincoln, Drs. Suzy and Andras Dallos. A doctor 
examines me and [ realize my spine is not paralyzed. 
Mercifully, Suzy and Andras arrive. The pain is 
excruciating and I beg for a painkiller but the nurse 
Says it’s against the rule until after x-rays. 

While lying there with Suzy and Andras com- 
forting me, another nurse comes in and says, "Gary, the 
motorcyclist, wants to talk to you, Florence. He wants 
you to forgive him. Poor guy, he’s only 30 years old 
and he has leukemia." Gary walks over contritely 
showing me his bandaged hands. His jacket gleams as 
he hovers over me. By this time they have pulled off 
my clothes and I’m lying in a skimpy hospital Johnny. 
I look up at him. "My mind wandered," he admits, "so 
I went through the red light.". He stands waiting for 
me to forgive him. "He needs you to forgive him," the 
well-meaning nurse prompts and prods. Gary stands 
silently, waiting to be exonerated. He shifts his weight 
and taps his foot. He’s expecting a cab. 

I can hardly breathe, I try to pull myself 
together. I look around the room. Everyone is 
nodding sweetly, wanting me to forgive Gary. They 
want me to be magnanimous and let him off the hook. 
As a woman, I’ve been taught not to express much 
anger. As a psychologist and teacher I’ve tried to 
understand clients and students. It would be easy for 
me to say, "Sure, Gary, I forgive you.". Everyone would 
approve of that. But the truth is, I’d like to kill Gary. 
I’d like to strangle him with my bare hands. I'd like to 
wipe him and his monstrous motorcycle off the face of 
the earth. I’d like to screech, howl, and curse every 
foul word I know at him. If I can’t speak the truth 
now I never will be able to. 

I look Gary straight in the eye. I try to speak 
calmly, reasonably. "The truth is, Gary, I can’t possibly 
forgive you now. I'd be lying if I said I did. [’m 
furious with you. You’ve shattered my life, maybe for- 
ever. You haven’t shown real remorse or guilt for the 
suffering your careless negligence has caused. You 
haven’t even said you'll drive more slowly in the future. 
You just want quick relief from this nightmare. I’m 
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Cobbler & 


Cordwainer 


| Shoe & Boot Repair 


Leather Goods 


lewis st., lincoln, ma 01773 - Bridle - Baby Safe 
Leather Belts Sheepskins 

OL ease - Notepads - Handbags 
(est.1977) . Briefcases - Wallets 
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GARDEN CENTER = — Grass Seed - Fertilizer - Lime 


- EVERGREENS - 


© Hemlock FLOWERING SAS 
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McKnight’S Nursery... 


Rt. 117, Weston/Lincoln Line 259-8884 SES 


—~. 
me 


Mon.-Sat. 8-6, Sundays 9-5 
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_ about to black out again. 


nurse. 
| babysitter!" 


_ Lisa, arrives from Cambridge. 


sorry you have leukemia, but how do I know you won’t 
be crashing into another innocent victim soon?" Gary 
steps back, shocked, confused and bewildered. I’m 
"You need to think about 
this, Gary," I gasp. 

They wheel me in for x-rays. The technicians 
slide, shove and prop me into twenty different posi- 
tions. I yelp every time they move me. The results 
are that five ribs are broken, my hip socket and pelvis 
are fractured, and I have a cracked clavicle. My left 
arm feels like it’s hanging by a thread and I’m left- 
handed. There’s a huge black and blue mark on my 
hip where the car door handle bashed into me. 
"You’re very lucky," the doctor informs me. "You don’t 
need surgery." I tell the doctor I'll need a private 
He laughs and says, "Oh, you just want a 


They wheel me to Intensive Care. My daughter, 
She’s knowledgeable 
about medical affairs and is terrified lest my lungs be 
punctured. I clutch her hand. I beg her not to call 
Dad until after he has given his laser paper. She 


offers to go to my car and get everything out. Also, 


_she’ll cancel appointments and Alaska. 
Finally a nurse gives me a shot of Demerol. 
what time it is. 


Oh, Alaska! 
I ask 


"One-thirty," Lisa answers. "That’s 


three hours since the crash," I sigh. 


fifty-eight and my mother died last November. 


I try to get my bearings. I’m on oxygen and 
intravenous and my heart is being monitored. I’m flat 
on my back and can’t get up. I’m as dependent as a 
one- to two-year-old. I want my Mommy. But I’m 
My 
sister-in-law, Janet, arrives and arranges for private 


nurses when I’m out of Intensive Care. My younger 
daughter, Josie, sadly hands me a four-leaf clover. The 
nurse struggles to slide a bedpan under me and I groan 
in agony. I realize it’s going to be a long time before 
I can swim my half-mile at Valley Pond or the Lexing- 
ton pool. Or ride my beautiful blue bicycle. Or walk 
down good old Conant Road. Or type my abortion 
research paper. Or play Chopin or Schubert. Or drive 
to a foreign film. Or .... 

The Demerol starts taking effect. As I drift off 
into a blissful haze, I realize how grateful I am for the 
people who love me and for the strangers who are 
helping me. And I’m thankful I had the strength to 
confront Gary. Ever since I learned about the Holo- 
caust, I’ve been incapable of believing in the supernatu- 
ral aspects of religion. But as a card-carrying secular 
humanist, I strive for and believe in the ultimate 
powers of love, beauty, and THE TRUTH. A 


Interior Design Center 
Home & Office Consultations 


Fabrics 
Wallpaper 
Paint & Stain 


Window Treatments 
Carpet 
Upholstering 


inside-outside, inc. 


Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA (617) 259-0310 
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Interior Design © Consulting 
ART. ANTIQUES, & ACCESSORIES 


Roz Allen 
(617) '259-1088 


147 South Great Road, Lincoln, Massachusetts O1773 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 


TRAVEL 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 


ENVIRONMENTAL GUIDELINES FOR TRAVELERS 
PROTECT OUR PLANET 


In the coming decade,tourism will be the world's largest industry with a half 
a billion people traveling internationally each year. The resulting environ- 
mental, cultural and ethical impacts upon destinations are profound. Pollution 
of beaches and cities..killing of elephants for ivory..littering of trekking 
areas..invasion of animal habitats..illegal purchase of endangered 
wildlife..the upset of social and economic lifestyles by foreign 
visitors..overcrowding of our natural resources..these and other abuses are of 
increasing concern to us all. 


Environmentally stressed areas..the protection of endangered plants and 
animals. . water, air, noise and visual pollution..and the impacts of tourism 
upon the world's fragile ecosystem demand our attention. 


Travel is a natural right of all people and is a crucial ingredient of world 
peace and understanding. With that right come responsibilities. The American 
Society of Travel Agents and its colleagues in the travel industry encourage 
the growth of peaceful tourism and environmentally - responsible travel 
through adherence to the following guidelines. 


When traveling for business or pleasure: 


1. Respect the fragility of your Earth. Unless we are all willing to help in 
its preservation, unique and beautiful destinations may not be here for future 
generations to enjoy. 


2. Make your travels more meaningful by educating yourself about the geog- 
raphy, customs, manners and cultures of the areas you visit. 


3. Encourage local conservation efforts. 


4. Respect the privacy and dignity of others. Get permission prior to 
photographing people. 


5. DO NOT BUY products made from endangered plants or animals, such as ivory, 
tortoise shell, animal skins, shells and coral. Read "Know Before You Go", the 
U. S. Customs list of products which may not be imported. 


6. Do not disturb animals,plants or their natural habitats. Follow designated 
trails and tracks. DO NOT LITTER. 


7. Learn about and support conservation-oriented programs and organizations to 
preserve the environment. 


8. Patronize travel agencies, hotels, airlines, resort areas, cruise lines, 
tour operators, and suppliers that advance energy and environmental conserva- 
tion, water and air quality, recycling, safe management of waste and toxic 
materials, noise abatement, community involvement,and provide experienced, 
well-trained staff dedicated to strong principles of conservation. 


9. TAKE ONLY PHOTOGRAPHS AND MEMORIES. LEAVE ONLY FOOTPRINTS. 
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Lincoln Logs the Future 


or How Do We Design for Tomorrow 


When the Selectmen called for a townwide con- 
ference more than a year ago, they wanted three 
important questions answered. How do we adapt to 
change? How do we retain what the town values 
most? How do we ascertain the priorities of the town? 
The upcoming conference, "Lincoln Logs the Future," 
provides the opportunity for the whole town to respond. 

For over a hundred people the conference has 
been happening since last April. The seven Task 
Forces have gathered information that gives a snap shot 
of where Lincoln has been and where it sits now, with 
some useful suggestions for the future to explore 
further. These reports will form the nucleus of the 
conference booklet which will be delivered in October. 
Two full Saturdays of discussion, one on September 14 
and one on October 26, will round out the process. 

The two days are interdependent. Each will 
focus on a part of what needs to be discussed, and 
therefore the more people who can attend both days, 
the better it will be for the town as well as the individ- 
uals involved. However, each day is a separate unit 
that can be experienced by itself. 

How do we adapt to change? Never easily, of 
course. Over the years we have often had to give up 
some things that were familiar in order to try new ways 
better suited to current and future circumstances. As 
we explore different options, we may not always agree 
on the best course to follow. However, conflicting 
opinions can be constructive, because they sharpen our 
perceptions about the many sides of important issues. 

How do we retain the things we value most? 
Although fiscal constraints seem to be uppermost in 
many people’s minds as threatening our ability to retain 
what is important, unnecessary activities can waste time 
and energies as well as resources better used elsewhere. 
Structure and procedure need as much scrutiny and 
creative thinking as finances. This will be an opportu- 
nity to help redefine the pie, not just carve it up 
differently. 

In helping to set the town’s priorities, the con- 
ference will not look to "outside experts." We carry 
within us all the knowledge needed about the town to 
make such decisions. Our participation, which will pool 
the expertise, experience and energy of hundreds of 
different people, is the one indispensable tool needed 
to craft a plan of action for Lincoln. 

The morning of September 14 will be spent 
finding out what the past has meant to us, both good 
and bad. Looking for themes and patterns will help us 
interpret the present and create signposts for the 


future. All this will be done in small workshops where 
every participant can be heard — will, in fact, be called 
upon to speak. The group discussions will be recorded 
on large sheets of paper, which will be hung along the 
corridors of Brooks School. Once again, the answers 
will come from the writing on the wall! 

After lunch, we shall evaluate what is happening 
now and, through comparing and commenting, discover 
which issues are most important to the greatest number 
of townspeople. Recognizing that we are not a tight 
little island, we will explore events, ideas, and develop- 
ments from outside as well as inside Lincoln. We even 
plan to provide a little hindsight on today, by taking a 
fresh look at our current budget in light of the day’s 
discussion. 

The program for October 26 will be a continua- 
tion of the September 14 meeting, since it will use what 
was learned on September 14 to talk of the future. 
(The results of the September discussions will be 
summarized in the conference booklet.) Town officials 
will be asked to comment on how their views on issues 
have been influenced by serving on town boards, and 
State Senator Lucile Hicks will speak about how to get 
the most out of both private and governmental resourc- 
es to deal with public needs. The day ends with a 
potluck supper at the DeCordova Museum, where we 
can share our reactions as we share the bounty! 

"Lincoln Logs the Future" is truly a townwide 
effort at planning. Built on the work and words of 
hundreds of people, it will provide a forum at which 
many concerns and ideas can be heard (as many as 
there are people to raise them), where everyone’s 
participation is not only valuable but essential to the 
process. The process should help build not only our 
sense of community, but our commitment to it. We 


believe that including everyone by design is a model for 
a successful future for Lincoln. 

[This article has been submitted by the Town- 
wide Conference Planning Committee, all of whom are 
hoping to see you on both September 14 and October 
26.] Ir) 
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Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


(( 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 

Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
slvie’ 894-1265 
Ogilvie's MF 7:30-5:00  _ B.L. Ogitvie & Sons Inc. 
Home center, we can help = sar 7:20-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


FLORENTINE 
FRAMES 


Come in and visit our expanded 
new store offering... 


- Large selection of wood frames 
- Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
- Custom mats - dry mounting 
* Needlepoint blocked and framed 
- Posters & Prints - Photo Albums 
¢ Unbeatable prices - Fast service 


All work is expertly done on the premises by our professional 
picture framer with more than ten years of experience. 


Mon-Fri 9:30-5:30 ~ 
Sat 9:30-4:00 eet anit 


478 Boston Post Rd., Neier Center 
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Some Economic Perspectives for Our Town 


To prepare for the future we must understand the past. 


By Bob Lemire 


A Few Anecdotes 
i: In 1969 Lincoln purchased 566 acres for $1.8 


million. This is known as the Mt. Misery Acquisition. ’ 


After federal and state funding, Lincoln’s share of the 
cost was roughly $450,000. This was financed over 
twelve years. At the time of the purchase, the acquisi- 
tion was seen as preempting some two hundred single- 
family dwellings that would have failed to pay in taxes 
the cost of their municipal services. In other words, 
besides saving land of conservation interest, Lincoln 
invested $450,000 to keep future taxes down. We 
continue to benefit from the economics of this invest- 
ment. 

2. In 1972, Lincoln voted to permit construction of 
one hundred twenty-five units of affordable housing 
known as Lincoln Woods. The alternative use was 
twenty-one single-family houses that would have occu- 
pied a now protected farm field while failing to pay in 
taxes the cost of their municipal services. It was 
estimated that the subsidized housing would fall some 
$80,000 short of paying its way. 

At the same Town Meeting, Lincoln voted to 
permit the construction of eighty townhouses known as 
Farrar Pond Village, instead of forty single-family 
houses that would have sprawled over the sensitive 
landscape. Calculations projected a $40,000 tax short- 
fall for the forty single-family houses and an $80,000 
net contribution for the eighty townhouses. It now 
looks like they make an annual net contribution in 
excess of $160,000. 

The combined result was two hundred five 
dwelling units that serve real demographic needs 
instead of just another sixty-one single-family houses. 
Combined, they continue to pay their way while having 
saved what needed to be saved at no dollar cost to the 
Town. 

The Lincoln Woods project was made possible 
by the bold purchase of seventy-one acres for $275,000 
by the Rural Land Foundation to give Lincoln the time 
needed to organize for the construction of preferred 
uses. In addition to the Lincoln Woods outcome on 
sixty-seven acres as described above, there were four 
acres zoned for commercial purposes. Instead of 
simply selling this land for indiscriminate commercial 
purposes, the Rural Land Foundation made it available 
for planned development on a lease basis. It now owns 
the property and holds it in trust for the conservation 
interests of the Town. 


The lesson from just these three stories is this: 
Lincoln has learned how to organize its resources in 
public and private sector pioneering ways to achieve 
community goals. It has learned how to invest its 
volunteer time along with tax and private dollars to 
serve multiple land use purposes. 


Looking Ahead 

Lincoln faces major expenditures to meet 
growing educational and other community needs in an 
age of declining resources. As we plan to meet these 
needs, let’s remember the lessons of our past. Let’s 
define our problems in ways that differentiate between 
investment opportunities and unavoidable expenses. 
And if we must cut municipal spending, let us do so in 
ways that take full advantage of all possible resources, 
and do so in ways that include investments that will 
produce movement toward sustainable excellence. For 
example, in education consider the opportunities made 
possible by the very technology that has so changed our 
economic environment. 

To the extent that education remains a labor- 
intensive industry with learning taking place on a 
readiness to teach basis, better learning is a function of 
smaller classes and more highly trained teachers. This 
arrangement defines the economic/educational dilemma 
that grips us. 

Business Week sees a revolution coming in edu- 
cation with the availability of technology-based individu- 
alized instruction freeing the teacher from much class- 
room drudgery as the teacher becomes more of a 
manager of the learning process and less of the princi- 
pal purveyor of knowledge to passive students. Thanks 
to the Lincoln School Foundation, Lincoln is already 
experimenting with such systems. In other words, real 
educational and economic help is on the way. 

The possibility of twenty-five to thirty students 
per classroom getting more individualized instruction on 
a readiness-to-learn basis, points the way to the evolu- 
tion of a sustainable program of educational excellence. 
Such a strategy is very much like Lincoln’s approach to 
shaping its land future. Other innovative approaches, 
such as Minuteman Votech’s corporate funding pro- 
gram, may offer needed support. Before lowering our 
educational objectives, let’s explore the full range of 
Lincoln’s resources available to address this important 
community need. ®) 
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MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
GONSULTING “SERVICE 


XOXO 


Are you struggling with 
educational choices? 


PX DRE ORRVROX 


Do you need help with 
college planning? 


Advice on secondary school 
placement? 


‘lis 


OK 
ing 


We offer a full range of services for 
Borie Bricker students and their families: college 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer i d ti rates ni 
17 WALDEN STREET counseling, educational testing, tutor- 


CONCORD, MASS. 01742 ing, SAT prep. 
371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 Free informational interviews 


available by appointment. 
Call (617) 899-5759 


ROOK 


HARVEST DAYS 


Saturday, October 12 Sunday, Oct. 13 Monday, Oct. 14 
10:00 am-4:00 pm 


-. FARM CRAFTS 
Spinning Cider Pressing Buttermaking 


MUSIC 
Country Folk Bluegrass 


AND MORE... 


Hayrides Produce 


Adults $5.00/M - $7.00/NM 
Children $3.00/M - $4.00/NM 


DRUMLIN FARM 
South Great Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

259-9807 
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ACCESSORY APARTMENTS 
Are they the answer to your needs? 


Perhaps you or your neighbors have 
sometimes thought about setting up an 
apartment in your home--a place for a 
college graduate just starting out, an 
aging parent, or a friend of moderate 
income. In 1986 the Housing Commission 
and the Planning Board prepared a 
beige-colored pamphlet "Accessory 
Apartments, A Resource Manual for Lincoln 
Homeowners." A check with Nancy Ritchie 
in Town Offices revealed that copies 
are still available. 

The addition of a separate kitchen 


CHECK LIST OF REQUIREMENTS 
Requirements of Property: 


¢ single family residence 

« 40,000 square foot lot minimum 

¢ one of units owner-occupied 

¢ building in existence on January |, 1984 

* special permit from the Zoning Board of Appeals 


Apartment Requirements: 


« 35% of total floor area after conversion 
« no larger than 1200 square feet * 
« adequate septage 
e dual access 
« off-street parking 
¢ only one apartment * 
¢ addition of only 10% * 
* not detrimental to neighborhood 
*except pursuant to special programs 


Documents needed by Planning Board: 


« floor plan showing dimensions 
« plot plan showing buildings, driveways, and parking 


Documents needed by Housing Commission:* 


* written agreement to comply with special program 
regulations of Housing Commission 
* pursuant to special programs 


Documents needed by Board of Appeals: 


¢ application for special permit 
¢ Board of Health certification 
- Planning Board report 
- Housing Commission agreement* 
e plans, etc. 
* if special programs apply 


Permits needed: 
¢ special apartment permit (Board of Appeals) 


« building permit (Building Inspector) 
* occupancy permit (Building Inspector) 


to a building on a single family lot 

is mainly what distinguishes an accessory 
apartment from simply taking in boarders 
or roomers. Further, there must be at 
least one acre of land and the owner 
must Occupy either the apartment or the 
main dwelling. The structure must have 
been in existence on January 1, 1984. 

The creation of an accessory apartment 
requires a special permit from the Zoning 
Board of Appeals, and that means checking 
with the Housing Commission, the Planning 
Board, the Board of Health, as well as 
the Board of Appeals. The following 
checklist of requirements is from the 
previously mentioned resource manual. 


STEPS TO FOLLOW 


Review applicable criteria - 
* property 
* apartment 
* exceptions/special programs 
* prepare plans and calculations 


Consult with Planning Board - 
¢ meet with Planning Board 
* visit to property by member 
¢- Report to Board of Appeals 


Obtain Board of Health Certification - 
« hire private engineer 
¢ consult with Town Engineer 
« Report to Board of Appeals 


Consult with Housing Commission - 
* special program options 
- Contract to Board of Appeals 


Obtain special permit from Board of Appeals - 


« file application 


complete filing - Board of Health 
report, Planning Board 
report. Housing Com- 
mission agreement (if 
necessary) 

request public hearing 

public hearing held 

special permit issued 

record special permit with deed 


Obtain building permit before starting construction - 


request periodic inspection 
pursuant to building permit 


Obtain occupancy permit upon completion - 


request final inspection 
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A.H. TETREAULT, INC. , Realtc 
94 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
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COULD THERE BE A PATTERN HERE 


“I could kick myself for not buying a hous 
during the 60 recession. — 1964 


“I could kick myself for not buying a hous 
during the /O recession’ “= 197c 


| could kick myself for not buying a nous 
during the 74 recession. —- 19680 | 


| could kick myself for not buying a hous 
during the 8&2 recession. -— 1986 


| could kick myself for not buying a hous 
during the 91 recession. ” 


Buy a house now and watch its value rocket up. 
You ll get a much bigger kick out of that. | 


Buy Smart. Buy Now. 


Fourth Decade Offering Real Estate Expertise 
(617) 299-9220 


POCLASSIC ! Wonderful 12 room cape on superbly landscaped 2+ acre 
lot. Five bedrooms, 3 full baths, new kitchen, enclosed porch & greenhouse 
allow for comfortable country living in style. $449, 000. 


we! ee 
” . ese: 
wit % ae = “ 4 , 


SPY LEG LOCATION: 


Pierce Park. Beautiful Quaker Maid kitchen, sparkling baths and sunken 
living rooms with walls of glass. Truly a park-like setting. $445, 000. 


Flawless four bedroom contemporary adjoining 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


MAYNARD & ACTON OIL CO. 
NASHOBA OIL CO. 


WEST OIL CO. 
WESTON OIL Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


369-3333 259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 


KENDAL GREEN 
MARKET & DELI 


A Convenience Store and More ! 


Annabelles Ice Cream Stonyfield Frozen Yogurt 


Cones, Cups and Hand-packed Pints 


BOAR'S HEAD DELI PROVISIONS 
OTIS SPUNKMEYER COOKIES 


899-2576 
284 North Avenue , Weston Mon. through Sun.7 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
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Jazzmen of Lincoln - Ed Williams 


By Bill Poisson 
[Ed. note: This is the eighth in a series of profiles of 
Lincoln jazz people] 


Multi-instrumentalist Ed Williams does not, as 
might be assumed, play the piano, nor a saxophone, nor 
any musical instrument. The instruments he does play 
are microphones, recorders, attenuators, equalizers, 
mixers, reverbs, pre-amps and amplifiers and other 
electronic wizard-works used in the recording and play- 
back of musical sounds. 

Just how did a boy growing up during the De- 
pression in suburban Detroit thus come to join the 
company of Rudy van Gelder, Ewing D. Nunn and 
other legendary figures of the jazz recording world? 
And how did it come about that he chose that special 
brand of music - jazz - for exercising his particular 
talent in, of all places, Lincoln? 

Ed Williams’ lifelong love affair with electronics 
began at age four, when he completely dismantled his 
father’s prized possession - a one-tube radio that 
replaced an earlier crystal set. His interest in music, 
particularly jazz, came later, when he and Royal Oak 
High School-mate Bill Eggleston began playing 78 rpm 
records of Benny Goodman, Glenn Miller and other 
popular swing bands of the day, as background for their 
photo darkroom work. Both were by then dedicated 
camera bugs, having started before they were in their 
teens. 

Ed might have been hooked on jazz earlier, 
were it not for the strictures of a conservative, typically 
American upbringing, in a household where jazz was a 
dirty word. Even the radio in the family car would be 
quickly tuned to another station when anything remote- 
ly jazzy issued from the speaker. Ed and Bill, almost 
exactly the same age, were drawn together by the fact 
that their mothers were close friends, having grown up 
together in Indianapolis before their families moved to 
Detroit about the time of the first war. Eggleston’s 
pére was a well-to-do dentist, accounting for his son’s 
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ability to provide the music in the photo lab. 

By that time, Detroit’s Graystone Ballroom, 
home base of the Gene Goldkette Orchestra (with 
Bix!), Casa Loma and McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, was 
in decline. But outdoor dance pavilions — like East- 
wood and Westwood Gardens, were thriving. It was in 
one of these places, hearing big band jazz live for the 
first time, that Ed became fascinated by the sounds of 
cymbals (ride, sizzle, high-hats) which he hadn’t been 
hearing on the records that he and Bill were playing. 
An electrical engineering major was a natural choice 
when Ed entered the University of Detroit. With 
graduation a year away, Ed joined the Navy’s V-7 
program, and months later, he received orders transfer- 
ring him to Notre Dame, to be followed shortly by 
reassignment to Harvard. He was then posted to a 
highly classified radar program at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (M.I.T.) as an instructor, and 
the next several years saw him modifying shipboard 
radars, among other duties. When the war ended, Ed 
stayed on at M.ILT., working on a _ weather-radar 
project, for which the Raytheon Corporation was a 
major supplier. In time, Ed got to know their equip- 
ment like the back of his hand, and finally joining 
Raytheon became an inevitable step. 

Cambridge then lost its advantages as a home 
base, and Ed and his wife Ruth chose Lincoln as the 
site for a house they built, to be closer to Ed’s work. 
The quality of the schools also was more appealing to 
a now growing family. A feature of the new house was 
a top-of-the-line audio system (this was before the term 
"Hi Fi" became current) that used components assem- 
bled from then new Heathkits, and a pair of twelve- 
inch speakers from General Electric. Frequently, Ed 
made modifications of his own to improve performance. 
For example, he designed and built a remote control 
that made it possible to adjust the system from any 
point in the room. 

It wasn’t long after coming to Lincoln that Ed 
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NINE ACRE 
CHIROPRACTIC 


CHRISTOPHER PARK 
20 LEWIS STREET 
» | LINCOLN, MASS. 259-8717 


Dr. Mitchel Friedman 


1620 Sudbury Road 


Concord, Ma. 01742 Hours and Home Visits Cle SS1C Painting 
(508) 369-7452 By Appointment 


INTERIOR / EXTERIOR / DRYWALL 
COMMERCIAL OR RESIDENTIAL 
ONLY QUALITY PAINTS, PRIMERS, SEALERS 
AND STAINS ARE USED 
GUARANTEED | ! 


ALWAYS FREE ESTIMATES 


SERVING THE METRO WEST AND GREATER BOSTON 


AUTOMOTIVE 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


a 


Expert 


| 
| 
; re CG. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


| EXCAVATING 


| | ERGROUND 
Foreign & Domestic UMUEL TANKS 


| 
Auto Repair 
| 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


*% *% we FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * *& *& . 
FMC COMPUTERIZED Las iim 


DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
e D&S CONTRACTING 


MICHELIN Ss 
63 BRIDGESTONE 617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


| ROAD SERVICE *® TOWING SERVICE | 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 
259-0332 
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Trucking Excavating Sepuc Systems 
Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rental 
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discovered the Concord Music Shop, where the newly 
developed microgroove LP’s were stocked. When 
owner Paul Bynum assured him that he would definitely 
hear cymbals on some of these discs, Ed was ecstatic. 
The acquisition of records by Brubeck, Shearing, 
Garner, MJQ, etc., followed this first encounter. 

Soon, Ed was recording the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra off the air on Saturday nights, using an early 
model Advent cassette deck. At the same time, using 
a separate system, he was picking up jazz broadcasts 
from WSLE in Peterborough, New Hampshire. Later, 
he began taping Ron della Chiesa’s "Music America" on 
WGBH-FM. He carefully collated the artists that he 
favored, thus building a collection of the best-known 
jazzmen (and jazz ladies, like Maxine and Ella) of the 
period. At work he was becoming involved in live 
recording, not of music; but of the proceedings of 
conferences, and so on. 

In the spring of 1984, Classic Jazz at Lincoln 
Library (CJALL) provided impetus for Ed’s switch from 
taping airchecks to recording live music. Toward the 
end of the first season of CJALL, a dilemma came up. 
After several initial programs of early jazz records, 
many of them acoustic 78’s, Ed himself hosted a 
number of programs using material from his own 
collection of LP’s and tapes, and it seemed logical to 
make enough duplicates of each program to donate a 
copy to the Library’s archive, as well as offering them 
to participants (at cost) — an idea which caught on 
immediately. Ellen Sisco wanted the season to end 
with a live program, but how could that music be made 
available to the faithful? 

Ed felt that combining his off-air taping know- 
how with his Raytheon experience was feasible. So 
when Larry Zuk of Concord kicked off the tempo for 
his "Old Brown Pigeons" at a jam-packed Pierce House, 
the VU meters in Ed’s equipment (actually on loan 
from Raytheon) obediently began flicking up to the red 
zone, and a recording career that has mounted beyond 
six hundred sessions was launched. Incidentally, the 
Pigeons got their name when they finally lost patience 
with continually being asked: "Are you the New Black 
Eagles?" 

At any rate, Ed recorded the entire program, 
and the next fall, when CJALL resumed, cassettes of 
the Pierce House live jazz were made available. Ed 
also provided each of the musicians with a gratis copy, 
a practice that he still continues. This is a tactic which 
Norman Vincent Peale, had he known about it, might 
have discussed in his seminal work: How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. 

The previous summer, Ed had formed a friend- 
ship with pianist Paul Broadnax (likewise a Raytheon 
man) during some of the Wednesday afternoon jazz 
concerts staged by Stouffer’s Bedford Glen on their 
attractive patio, and later, at Ephraim’s in Sudbury. 
Now with the success of his tape at the Library’s first 
live jazz, he resolved to try recording some of the 


upcoming offerings at Stouffer’s, and Paul encouraged 
him. This led to the first of many recordings of 
Broadnax, as well as combos led by Herb Pomeroy, 
Dick Johnson, and others. Most of these musicians at 
first resisted, but Ed won them over, and he was off 
and running. 

In no time, his activities spread widely over the 
Boston area; as of now his log lists more than three 
hundred artists, ranging from solo performances, to 
large organizations like Digital’s "DEC" big band, and 
the Newton "Pops" Orchestra of thirty-five classical 
musicians. 

These labors have resulted in the accumulation 
of more than six hundred recording programs of some 
of the best traditional and contemporary jazz that 
Boston has to offer - a collection that many a jazz 
buff would be happy to call his own. But, and this is 
a crucial difference, Ed’s collection consists of unique 
recordings, of very limited distribution, that he himself 
has recorded. Small indeed is the number of record 
collectors who have earned similar distinction, and most 
of these are recordists who have worked in the industry 
in a professional capacity. This is not meant to 
demean the hundreds - possibly thousands - of jazz 
buffs who customarily record the music in clubs, or at 
jazz festivals the world over, using small hand-held 
records such as the Sony WM-D3. As good as most of 
these Dolby equipped mini-marvels are, their outputs, 
with crowd noise, in-house sound system distortion and 
all, don’t begin to compare with the state-of-the-art 
multi-miked high fidelity recordings professionally 
produced by Ed Williams. 

Not surprisingly, this activity has won Ed a host 
of friends, many of them more than casual. He is on 
a first-name basis with any number of musicians, some 
of them widely known, like pianist Dave McKenna, 
whose left hand New Yorker jazz writer Whitney 
Balliett has compared to "a rumbling freight," reedman 
Dick Johnson, leader of the Artie Shaw Orchestra (not 
a "ghost" band like most of the others bearing the 
name of some star of yesteryear; this band has the 
blessing of Shaw himself, who is not only alive and 
kicking, but is playing a key role in the management 
and the establishment of the musical character of the 
band), trumpet man Lou Columbo, pianist Al Vega, 
world-class guitarist Gray Sargent — the list goes on 
and on. Mention should be made, however, of some of 
the jazz stars whom Ed can rightfully call "friend" - 
those familiar with the jazz world will recognize the 
names of Scott Hamilton, Eddie Higgins, Milt Hinton, 
Rebecca Parris, Ralph Sutton and Bob Wilber. 

A few years ago, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, a 
high-ticket operation in Brookline, established a policy 
of presenting live music in its atrium, and Ed found 
this to be an ideal venue for recording. As it hap- 
pened, many of the players were already friends of his. 
Over time, his recording activities there came to the 
attention of Dan Rothenberg, the Mall’s owner, who, it 
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turned out, was a rabid music buff, with tastes ranging 
from classical music to contemporary (but not far out) 
jazz, very similar-to Ed’s own taste. Rothenberg was 
not happy with the quality of the sound projected by 
his existing system, both the live music and the records 
played routinely, and he retained Ed as a consultant to 
make improvements. One thing led to another, with 
Ed participating in the selection and acquisition of a 
new library of CD’s, organizing the adoption of a tape 
system capable of emitting thirteen-hour programs 
without attention and aiding the Mall’s owner in 
identifying musicians who played the styles he preferred 
for the live performances. Along the way, Ed recorded 
a mini-concert showcasing the "500,000th Steinway," a 
concert grand constructed with a variety of rare tropical 
woods, played by Russian emigre Eugene Maslove, and 
by Boston jazz veteran Sabby Lewis. 

Today, when Ed sets out for a venue where 
quality music may be recorded, he goes equipped with 
an impressive array of gear that includes a Yamaha 
MT1X four-track recorder, up to a dozen Realistic 
microphones (models 33-1017, 33-984C, etc.) and self- 
designed and built Rockwood Special mixers, types XL 
and GS, necessary with set-ups of more than four 
microphones. One such "black box" processes the 
sounds picked up by THREE microphones from the 
drum set alone, to produce the realistic kind of bal- 
anced sounds, especially from the cymbals, that Ed 
became so enamored of back in the 30’s. For power, 
he uses rechargeable NiCad batteries exclusively, freeing 
him to record anywhere (even in the middle of a field!) 
independently of 120V electrical outlets. This tactic 
also has the not unimportant benefit of obviating 60 
Hertz AC hum - the ruination of many a session. 
Recording is accomplished on only one side of standard 
4-mm cassette tape, using all four channels. 

Back in the Rockwood audio lab, Ed re-mixes 
his on-location recording, to prepare the master tape, 
starting with the same Yamaha mixer, with "pan-pots" 
which permit re-positioning each instrument, or any 
vocalist, at will; treble and bass controls enable reduc- 
tion of "bleed-through" of a given microphone signal 
into the wrong channel. The mixdown is passed 
through an Alesis Microverb II reverb unit, which 
shapes the "room size" of the final sound via echo 
control, or time delay, and allows compression or 
expansion of the dynamics of a given channel versus 
the other channels. This results in maximum listener 
satisfaction on playback of the mixed-down master tape, 
made on the Nakamichi CR4A "Dragon" three-head 
cassette deck. 

Ed has a theory as to why the friendship of jazz 
musicians is the source of so much pleasure and satis- 
faction. As anyone knows who has had occasion to be 
in the company of such people, they are, as a class, an 
extremely funny and humorous group, given to out- 
rageous punning of song titles, greeting practically 
everything that happens, good or bad, with a bon mot 
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and in general making themselves fun to be with. But 
the fundamental aspect of their personalities, with most 
individuals, Ed believes, is the seriousness of their 
approach to their art. Most of them took up the study 
of music as school kids, and the ones who survive as 
contemporary players, of optimum quality, are the ones 
who were not only blessed with God-given talent, but 
who took their music seriously enough to practice for 
long hours, without parental urging, and never rested 
until they had mastered their instruments. At the same 
time, according to the "Williams Theory" music kept 
them off the streets, for the most part, so that they 
weren’t conditioned early on to mischief-making, 
profane speech habits and other anti-social forms of 
behavior. The result? Nice people. 

Other benefits of frequent contacts with working 
musicians, Ed says, of course include the enjoyment 
and appreciation of the music they play, the application 
of his technical expertise to the solution of problems 
and continually improving the fidelity of his recordings 
and not least, the sharing of reminiscences with his wife 
after the gigs. Often, Ruth is able to fill him in on 
background and offstage episodes that Ed missed. 

As this implies, Ruth usually accompanies her 
husband on his recording safaris, and she has become 
a sort of "Mother Confessor" (Ed’s term) to many of 
the players. Ed, too busy mixing and riding the gain at 
a session to fuss with cameras, relies on his- wife for 
photo documentation. This has resulted in a priceless 
collection of photographs. 

Besides friendship, it was this shared interest in 
photography that led to other dividends. Bassist Milt 
Hinton "The Judge," veteran of the Cab Calloway 
Orchestra and the recording bands of Chu Berry, Ethel 
Waters and Lionel Hampton, accompanist to Bing 
Crosby on tours and other credits, on learning of Ed 
and Ruth’s involvement in photography, presented them 
with a copy of one of his masterpieces - a dramatic 
portrait of the great Billie Holiday taken during her 
last recording session. A local musician, drummer 
Peter Bodge, himself a talented artist, has given the 
Williamses copies of several of his marvelous prints of 
famous jazz figures - Duke Ellington, Lester Young 
and Art Tatum, which now enhance the ambiance of 
the foyer in the Williams household, alongside framed 
enlargements of the logos of CJALL and Rockwood 
Recording, Ed’s label. This area merges with an 
informal conservatory, the domain of Ruth, who is a 
long-time member of the Lincoln Garden Club. Here 
several species of orchid, as well as other exotica, thrive 
under the unobtrusive care of the possessor of what 
must be one of the greenest thumbs ever. 

Appropriately, the conversation we engaged in 
to gather information for this story ended with a 
hearing of one of Ed’s latest tapes, a fine recording of 
the "Swing Legacy" a six-piece band organized and led 
by Henry ’ thins’ Francis, himself the subject of a 
previous profile in this series — "Jazzmen of Lincoln." 
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About George Bemis 
and Bemis Hall 


The year is 1883 and Mr. George Franklin 
Bemis is living in his sister's house in 
Lincoln when a niece begins talking about the 
Lowell Institute of Boston and stating how she 
would like to start such an institution. In 
the seven years left in his life Mr. Bemis did 
not forget that conversation and the idea 
which entered his mind in his sister's home 
that evening. In April 1890 he made up a new 
will which gave Lincoln $30,000 to build a 
Town Hall, known since the 1980's as Bemis 
Hall (sketched by Lincoln architect Peter 
Sugar on the cover of this issue) and $30,000 
for an annual course of public lectures "of an 
instructive and elevating character" to be 
held upstairs in said Hall. In 1866 he had 
given his beloved Lincoln thirteen acres, 
which he had purchased from the Flints, to 
expand the cemetery off Lexington Road. He 
also left the First Congregational Society of 
Lincoln $5,000 to help them with the building 
of a new church. 

About this generous benefactor. George 
Bemis was born in Lincoln in 1809, one of 
twelve children of Amos and Susanna Bemis. He 
was schooled at the center district school 
house, having a passive childhood, but went on 
to learn the printing trade. He lived in his 
sister's house for the last twenty-five years 
of his life taking the train to Boston for 
business each day. His fortune developed 
through real estate investments, and he was a 
stockholder in Tamarack, Boston and Montana 
and Osceola companies. His dress was that of 
a gentleman including a cane and silk hat. He 
was a member of the School Board in town. 
Bemis Hall, Town House, Town Hall - they are 
all one building where the Council on Aging 
and The Recreation Office reside today. This 
building was dedicated on May 26, 1892 and was 
called "Town House." The architect was from 
Boston, H. Langford Warren and the contractor 
also, William L. Rutan. When it was dedicated 
the upper part of the building was called 
Bemis Hall and the lower part, Town Hall. 
Bemis Hall, which seated 385, included dress- 
ing rooms, a gallery, and a twenty-foot-square 
stage. Town meetings were held upstairs. The 
Town Hall downstairs quickly became a school 
room. There was also a small jail - "There is 
only one cell for Lincoln is a peaceful little 
village and undisturbed by intruders.” ® 


Dress your windows 


Whether you want the 

layered look, or the bare 

essentials, with Hunter 

Douglas your windows are 

dressed for success 

From traditional to contempo- 

rary, Hunter Douglas hori- 

zontal blinds offer a wide 

range of custom decorating 

possibilities 

« Available in wood, alumi- 
num (mini and micro) and 
elegant Fabrette™ fabric 

« A broad range of beautiful 
colors, slat widths and 
elegant styles 

* Specialty blinds for special 
shapes—from angled win- 
dows to skylights 

¢ Thermostop™ finish for extra 

energy efficiency. 
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CHERRYBROOK CORPORATION OF WESTON 
Recycling and Rubbish Collection Services 


Recycling Service Subscription Form 


12-month subscription @ $120.00 
less 10% discount = $108.00 
3-month subscription @ $30.00 
_____ recycling bins @ $10.00 each 


Day Telephone 


Evening Telephone 


Mail to: 

Cherrybrook Corporation 

16 Spring Road 

Weston, Massachusetts 02193 


(3 are recommended) 


Total enclosed 


(617) 899-6000 


Clip and retain 


ACCEPTABLE MATERIALS 


PLASTIC 


DEPOSIT 
CONTAINERS 


Glass containers that 
contained food or beverages. 
All colors accepted. 


Newspapers, including the 
Sunday inserts. 


Metal cans: aluminum, tin and 
other metal cans that 
contained food or beverages. 


Food, soap and beverage 
containers made out of HDPE 
or PET. Look for a 1 or 2 
inside of a triangle on the 
bottom of the containers. 


All Massachusetts redeemable 
containers. Proceeds donated 
to Codman Community Farm 


NON- 
ACCEPTABLE 
MATERIALS 


Electric light bulbs, 
window glass, mirrors, 
crystal glass, coffee mugs, 
dishes or containers used to 
store hazardous materials, 
such as paints, oils, etc. 


Envelopes with cellophane 
or plastic windows, 
cardboard books plastic 
coated paper, and telephone 
directories. 


Aerosol containers, paint 
cans pots and pans, irons or 
cans that are part plastic. 
Containers used to store 
hazardous materials can not 
be recycled. 


Plastic bags, laundry 
baskets toys, blister 
packaging and tableware. 


HOW TO RECYCLE 


Remove caps and metal rings, 
rinse and place in your 
recycling box. Please, do not 
break bottles and jars. They 
must be sorted by hand. 


Place papers in your recycling 
box. Put excess materials in 
brown paper bags and place on 
top of your recycling box. 


Rinse the can to prevent odor 
problems and place in your 
recycling box. 


Rinse and place in your 
recycling box. You may need 
to flatten the containers to fit 
them in your recycling box. 


Rinse containers and place in 
bag next to recycling box. 


To better serve our recycling customers Cherrybrook Corporation has 
initiated rubbish collection in Lincoln. For more information about 
Cherrybrook’s rubbish or recycling program call (617) 899-6000. 
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Letter to a Lincoln Kitten Rescuer 


by Suze Craig 


Dear Don: 


We have to thank you for providing us with not only contin- 
ual and inexpensive entertainment this summer, but also with 
some interesting revelations concerning child rearing. All of 
which may seem very far away from your merely having 
retrieved a kitten from under a rock one July morning. But let 
me explain how one thing leads to another. 

We’d ordered Chinese Roast Duck in Lexington, which is 
why Russ was driving back along Trapelo Road that Saturday 
morning and saw your sign “Found: Kitten.” Or by that time 
had you added “For Sale: 25 cents”? 

Coincidentally, circumstances were perfect. We’d had to 
have 19-year-old Sibarita put to sleep one dismal June after- 
noon; bony growths had so limited her jaw movement that she 
couldn’t chew, only lap. She was literally starving to death. 

So we were reduced to two cats, having entertained, and 
been entertained by, a ménage a trois. 

All summer, Russ kept muttering about finding a kitten, and 
I kept reminding him the best cats are those that find you, not 
you them. A case in point: Siba found us (her dignity and 
philosphical personality I’ve described in another Lincoln Re- 
view column). However, Russ found Metida—who remains 
slightly paranoid, rotund, and scuttles (Siba never scuttled in 
her life). 

Thus the concatenation of circumstances which pulled Russ 
and son Ole inexorably up your lane. And you have to under- 
stand that Ole is as much a cat person as Russ. 

By the time they got back here with your salvage case in lap, 
my sister Marty and I were peacefully stripping currants from 
the bushes at the bottom of the garden. When the car entered 
the drive I waved it to a halt. “Look what I’ve got,” I hallooed, 
lifting the tray of pints of small ruby berries. “(Look what we’ ve 
got,” responded Ole in a soft, fond voice. 

That’s for roast duck?? thought I. No way. I gingerly ap- 
proached the car. 

She was all curled up in his lap, looking dazed. Black, except 
for white paws, and a white patch like a haphazard milk splash 
down her chin and a white triangular napkin patch tidily under 
the chin. Long black silk nose, whiskers and eyebrowhairs 
bright white against the black face. Little yellow starey eye- 
balls. I thought of Eddie Cantor, of Buster Keaton. 

They recounted the transferral of 25¢, the actual rescue from 
under a stone, the anecdotal embellishments of your being 
dragged from your accustomed jogging route by your dog, of 
other dogs wolfishly circling round said stone....I received the 
distinct impression that jogging near or on Trapelo entails a 
continual rescue operation. 

That day she seemed to eat and drink continually; we 
wondered about her health for she had the staggers. But she has 
recovered and now displays all the behaviors dear to a cat 
fancier’s heart. She has proven highly people-tropic, despite at 
least one instance of inhumane abandonment during infancy, 
and has given us fiercely to think upon ZPG. Which we feel 
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might be easily maintained if one promotes kitten acquisition 
as an alternative to producing a child. 

First off, cheap. 

Second, similar fun and no downside.. She has delighted us 
with constant childlike enthusiasm and for her new world—and 
has presented us with few of the attendant human drawbacks. 
No diapers. Never awoke me with howls for a 2 a.m. feeding— 
although she did lick Russ’ nose at that hour one ni ght, to which 
he took exception, I can’t think why. 

Instantaneous toilet training. Whow. 

As she grows, so do the advantages. Never has to be told 
repeatedly to finish her breakfast or else, keeps herself clean 
without benefit of ring around the tub and towels all over the 
floor. Has never, ever, announced flatly “I’M BORED.” 

Requires not 746 lego pieces, but only one, which she sends 
zooming all the way across the kitchen/family room floor with 
one expert flick of the paw. Has never asked for any kind of 
video, indeed, constantly entertains herself with an empty half 
plastic Silly Putty egg, which skitters magnificently in any 
uncarpeted area, and can be carried—by her, mind you, not an 
adult—from enjoyable room to room. 

Does not require continual transport of any kind. Just stop 
to think of the savings on gasoline, all that ozone she’s not 
adding to the atmosphere. The subsequent benefit to the envi- 
ronment. Jeepers. 

And even cat teenagerdom promises much. She’ II never talk 
back, hog the telephone, ask yet again for the car keys, spend 
hours in the shower (in fact, quite the opposite), or require a 
separate and ruininous budget for clothes. 

Instead of getting an expensive wedding gown she gets 
spayed. Ah well, the analogy had to stop somewhere, you’re 
muttering by now. 

Yes, her name is of course BeanFang. We tried Two Bits, 
but that didn’t suit, somehow. Once suggested, the name stuck. 
Just too many suitable permutations, most of which you’ve 
heard of course—BangFean, FeedBag, Beanz. Bean. Never, 
however, Beano or Beanie. She’s got too determined a person- 
ality. Best permutation yet: FiendBang. Discovered by Ole 
after her ascent up his Levied leg, inexorable clawful over 
clawful, like a line repairman ascending a telephone pole. She’s 
found such mountain climbing even more exciting during this 
heat wave and so, of course, have we. 

Many thanks—we haven’t had so much fun and so many 
revelations, at such prices, for years. 


Cheers— 
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Points of View from European Au Pairs 


Child care issues frequently dominate the 
national news. Global awareness is being 
incorporated into the elementary and even 
preschool curriculum. Participants in the 
European Au Pair program provide a solution to 
child care and at the same time provide an 
opportunity for increased cross-cultural 
awareness in the young children under their 
care. These Au Pairs also observe the 
different values we impart to our children and 
how our child-rearing practices differ from 
those in Europe. 

For this article, interviews were conducted 
by Anne Martin, coordinator for a group of 
thirty European Au Pair participants in a 
legal one-year exchange program, sponsored by 
The Experiment in International Living. When 
asked about their view of the American family 
structure or unit, the Au Pairs did not see 
vast differences from the European family. 
The family structures in Europe have changed 
dramatically, as in the U.S., due to increased 
divorce rates and delayed childbirth. 
Families in Europe having only one parent and 
families which include a grandparent are 
common. However, Alexander Long of Great 
Britain commented on how far away many of the 
families live from each other in the U.S. 
"Distances are much greater here so you don't 
see your family so much!" 

While the structure of the American family 
unit appeared similar to most of the Au Pairs 
interviewed, the focus of the U.S. family was 
noticeably different. "Children are the 
center of attention," commented Michelle Court 
of Great Britain. "And yet (American) parents 
work so much, that they are too tired to even 
look at (the children) though," added Marit 
Kristoffersen of Norway. Many Au Pairs also 
felt that while the American parents cared so 
much for their children, and children were the 
primary focus of the family, that they just 
were too busy to spend TIME with them. They 
buy their children "so many toys!" they all 
exclaim, "and they rarely eat with the kids," 
observed Dorte Larsen of Norway. 

In response to what they felt was the most 
important value stressed in U.S. families, 
Linn Hansen of Norway answered, "To believe in 
themselves; that they can do whatever they 
want to do.” Dorte added, "That they. are the 
greatest, while in Norway, we are taught to 
believe that each of us is no better than 
anyone else." Trude Pettersen clarified this 
comment by summarizing, "Here, they have to BE 
the best but in our country they only have to 
DO their best." 
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Other comments about family concerns were: 
"Parents make sure their kids only have 
friends from the same (high) level as 
themselves. That's the way it is,” commented 
Henriette Petterson of Denmark. "Families here 
don't have much control of their kids; they 
let them talk back. In Denmark, they would 
get a slap, and they would never make that bad 
behavior again." "They might make other bad 
behavior though..." added Trude. Many of the 
Au Pairs agreed that children got away with 
too much in the U.S. and thought it was 
because the parents were afraid to punish 
them. 

Regarding the children's lives, many Au 


' Pairs commented on how "activity oriented" 


American children were, while they recalled 
their own childhoods as having more time to 
"just hang out with friends." 

For most of the Au Pairs, their opportunity 
to stay with an American family and perfect 
their English, see some of America, and take 
a class makes their year abroad a wonderful 
memory. They make many international contacts 
through support groups such as the Thursday 
morning Au Pair Playgroup, which meets in the 
Smith School during the academic year. 

Several Lincoln families have arranged for 
Au Pairs through government-sponsored (legal) 
programs, because they find the international 
exchange idea appealing for their children's 
global awareness and experiential education. 


(Material gathered by Ann Martin, Community 
Coordinator, Suburban West and Mary Hecht, 
Regional Director, New England Au Pair Home- 
stay Program, Experiment in International 
Living.) ® 
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A Journal of Russian Visitors 


to My Home and Other Things 


by Elizabeth Donaldson 


"Guess who has been Sleeping in My Bed." 
"Bears!" cried Goldilocks. "Russian bears." 
Fall 1990 

A seventy-man chorus from Estonia came to 
Boston as guests of Sharing A New Song. Aadu 
and Arvo were the house guests of Priscilla 
and myself. Fortunately both speak excellent 
English so we have good conversations. In 
June 1989 our chorus had visited members of 
the E.K.E. men's choir during the Estonian 
National Music Festival. In Tallinn we stayed 
with members of the choir so we were happy to 
return the hospitality, 

Winter 1990-91 : 

Two members of the Dmitri Pokrovsky Folk 
Ensemble stayed overnight after a concert at 
our Brooks School. They are REAL Russians, 
not reluctant Estonian Soviets. After staying 
overnight with me they flew to California but 
returned to Cambridge in time to participate 
in the annual Christmas Revels. The whole 
troupe came for a Christmas party at my house- 
«--Santa Claus came too! We have known the 
"Pokrovskys" since Sarah Caldwell's Making 


‘Music Together in 1988. 


Next came the Starunov family: Anatoly, an 
Intourist representative in Yaroslavl, Lud- 
mila, a pediatrician and son Sasha. Anatoly 
has arranged trips for Sharing A New Song. 
Ludmila toured Emerson Hospital with Gordon 
Winchell and cannot get over how open and 
friendly the Hospital is. Ludmila enjoyed our 
shops, much to Anatoly's disgust! Sasha has 


studied English and gained confidence in using 


' town to visit Chris Schmidt. 


'be finished this autumn. 


} and English. 


it with some boys of his age, but his favorite 


' things were T.V., Big Macs and bubble gum.... 


Andrei and Svetlana Ustinov came to Water- 
Andrei and Chris 
have made a film together, "Banya," which will 
"Banya" was filmed 
in the Soviet Union, and using both Russian 
I have known Andrei since 1986 


'when his father embraced Sharing A New Song. 


fl 
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The Ustinovs came to my house and I was able 


arrange some medical advice with en- 
'thusiasm. Svetlana left me some hand-knit 
Sweaters to sell....? a new cottage in- 
dustry?? 
Spring 1991 


Tatiana, a teacher who once spent a semes- 


ter teaching in the Falmouth Public Schools, 
stayed with me. She has a liberal point of 
view and we had great discussions. She was 
part of a Sister-City delegation from Yaros- 
lavl to Burlington, Vermont. Anatoly Starunov 
was part of the delegation as well as old 
Yaroslavl friends, Sergei, a Tass photographer 
and Alexei, a T.V. newscaster. Galena, an 
English teacher, arrived from Yaroslavl accom- 
panied by students from her high school. She 
is dedicated to the idea of cultural exchanges 
and spends much energy helping to arrange 
student visits as well as our Sharing A New 
Song trips each summer. This was her second 
exchange with Hamilton-Wenham School, but she 
also brought students to Northfield-Mt. Her- 
man, Cambridge Rindge and Latin and LS. 

In May, a twenty-member mixed choir came 
from Yaroslavl. Lincoln families helped to 
house these young people. Sergei and Misha, 
two young doctors stayed with me. 

Summer 1991 

Sharing A New Song visited Yaroslavl and 
Sergei, and Misha took me to their homes to 
meet their families. Sergei lives with his 
wife, two children and mother-in-law in a two- 
bedroom apartment, while Misha, his wife, and 
three children share an apartment with two 
other families. 

Fall 1991 

In October I expect Zoya and Valentine to 
stay with me when their choir comes from 
Bratsk, Siberia. I visited with these two 
ladies in Zoya's home in August when we visit- 
ed Bratsk and Lake Baikal and I look forward 
to renewing our friendship with them despite 
the language problem. The Bratsk Chamber 
Choir, founded in 1983, consists of about 
forty men and women of varied ages and profes- 
sions. They sing Russian church, class, and 
folk music without accompaniment. The direc- 
tor, Mindaugas Ratskevichus, came to Siberia 
from Lithuania where he had studied at Vilnius 
Musical Technicum. The choir will be in the 
Boston area for October 2-12 and will give a 
concert at lLincoln-Sudbury High School on 
Friday, October 4 at 8:00 p.m. 

Another quick visit from the "Pokrovsky 
Ensemble." This group of ten young men and 
women will perform at here Brooks School on 
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Friday, November 1 at 8:00 p.m. The concert 
will benefit Sharing a New Song and the group 
will be staying with families in the Boston 
area in the first part of November. Since 
1973 when the Dimitri Prokovsy Ensemble was 
founded, they have been collecting authentic 
Russian music, and recreating authentic regio- 
nal costumes. Recognized as the authority on 
folk music in the Soviet Union, Prokovsky has 
performed in six foreign countries as well as 
all over the U.S.S.R. and has been honored by 
Mikhail Gorbachev with the Government Award 
for artistic excellence. 

As the "Cold War" eases, people ask 
whether there is the need to continue "citizen 
diplomacy." Indeed, I ask myself the same 
question. When I asked Anatoly this he ans- 
wered "Oh Bisty, please don't stop coming now. 
We need your support more than ever in these 
difficult times." And just the other day as 
we walked altogether, Andrei burst out "You 
know that my life has totally changed since 
Sharing A New Song first came." A letter from 
Yuri and Irena says it best. "We are all 
connected like in a family. Let politicians 
do what they like but we'll be friends. Folk 
diplomacy is stronger and we'll write letters 
to each other, congratulate each other on 
holidays and no one will forbid this. You are 
our first American friends who were the first 
to shake hands with us, exchange smiles." 

My beds are always ready for more Russian 
bears! iB) 


Get Ready for Fall 

Rakes and Leaf Bags 
Start Thinking about 
Goblins and Witches 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
CUSTOM DESIGN 
AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


2 SSSA scene | 


DARBY & BOZZA 


en eS 
WOODWORKING 


Finely Embellished Furniture 
to Practical Wall Systems 


617-259-0260 


Box 642 Lincoln 
11 Lewis Street Mass. 


D.A.R.E. 


- A Different Approach to the Same Problem 


By Irene Rice 


Many people are as yet unaware of a new pro- 
gram which will be included in the curriculum at the 
Brooks School this September. The program is called 
D.A.R.E. (Drug Abuse Resistance Education), and it 
will be introduced in the fifth and sixth grades; the 
focus is on peer resistance training, self-concept im- 
provement, and value decisions concerning respect for 
the law and personal safety. The purpose of the 
program is to combat the problem of tobacco, alcohol, 
and drug abuse that has threatened the health and 
safety of our children for many years. 

In the 1970’s, many drug education programs 
were developed, most of which dwelled on the harmful 
effects of drugs; although meeting with some success, 
most programs did not deal with the issues of choices 
and positive alternatives. In 1983, the Los Angeles 
Police Department (L.A.P.D.) and the Los Angeles 
Unified School District (L.A.U.S.D.), recognizing that 
the key to the problem might be approaching children 
before behaviors were set, formed a task force to 
develop a drug-abuse prevention program to be present- 
ed to elementary school children. 

During the course of the study, numerous drug- 
abuse education programs were examined, and it was 
agreed that programs which dealt with peer pressure 
techniques, self-management skills (decision-making, 
values clarification, and problem solving), positive 
lifestyles, and alternatives to drug use, appeared to be 
experiencing the highest degree of success. As a result 
of the study, a partnership was formed between the 
L.A.P.D. and the L.A.U.S.D. to bring the new program, 
D.A.R.E. to the Los Angeles public schools. 

A pilot program began in September 1983, with 
ten Los Angeles Police Officers assigned as substance 
abuse instructors. Prior to entering the classroom, each 
of the officers participated in an eighty-hour training 
course which included curriculum on teaching tech- 
niques as well as elementary school operations, prepara- 
tion of visual aids, officer-school relationships, develop- 
ment of self-esteem, peer pressure resistance tech- 
niques, narcotic recognition, communication skills, child 
development, and classroom evaluation. 

Since the inception of the program, it has been 
reevaluated and modified; these modifications did not 
change the content or the focus of the program but 
were instituted to make D.A.R.E. more workable and 


effective. Adjuncts to the program include an abbrevi- 
ated program for kindergarten through fourth: grade 
which familiarize the children with the D.A.R.E. officer 
and lay the foundation for the full program, and follow- 
up for seventh and eighth grade. There are also 
condensed versions of the program for school systems 
which are unable to implement the full program. 

D.A.R.E. now serves as a model program for 
agencies throughout the country, and has received 
awards: and ertificates of recognition from civic organi- 
zations and officials, including the President. Through 
D.A.R.E. America, training is now available locally 
across the country, and this is how D.A.R.E. has come 
to Lincoln. 

Kevin Mooney, a Lincoln Police Officer for 
thirteen years and Juvenile Officer for the past six 
years, became aware of the D.A.R.E. program through 
professional contacts. After receiving positive feedback 
from members of the community and Chief Arena, he 
brought the program to the attention of school adminis- 
trators in fall 1989. Because the school’s health 
curriculum was in the process of being studied, no 
action was taken at that time. It was not until spring 
1991 that D.A.R.E. received the approval of the 
Lincoln School Committee and subsequent approval of 
the Board of Selectmen for a Lincoln Police Officer to 
attend training. However, since budgets for Fiscal Year 
1992 for both school and town were set, it did not 
appear that the program would be viable until Fiscal 
Year 1993. 

D.A.R.E. was already receiving enthusiastic 
responses from surrounding communities, including the 
Hanscom Campus of the Lincoln Public Schools where 
a pilot program took place during the 1991 school year 
because of the efforts of a volunteer officer from 
Burlington. A group of Lincoln parents who did not 
want to see another year pass without this program, 
brought the idea of private fundraising efforts to the 
Lincoln P.T.A. Board. While response for the program 
was enthusiastic, it was not possible for the P.T.A. to 
undertake the fundraising program, since great demands 
have been placed on them to raise money to help fund 
items cut from the school budget such as field trips and 
varsity sports. However, the P.T.A. did volunteer to 
support the parent group in their efforts, including 
assisting in fundraising activities and lending the 
support of the various board positions. It was then 
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that the D.A.R.E. Fundraising Committee was formed 
under the auspices of the Lincoln P.T.A. 

Although the two-week training program is free, 
funds were necessary to pay for the officer’s expenses 
while attending the training, as well as for his replace- 
ment to perform his regular duties. Funds will also be 
needed to pay for the time the officer spends in the 
classroom as well as for the various supplies and 
materials used as part of the curriculum. 

Fundraising efforts began at the end of May, fit- 
tingly with a large contribution from the Lincoln Police 
Association; churches and other organizations, such as 
the Cub Scouts, showed their support, and many 
parents and private individuals have been most gener- 
ous. The local business community has responded; 
Transfer Services, Inc. has shown its support as has 
Doherty’s Garage. Also, the town employees from the 
D.P.W., Water, and Conservation Departments made a 
collective donation. Between the generosity of the 
community and fundraising activities such as a bottle 
drive and bake sale, the almost $3,000 needed to cover 
the costs incurred during training was raised. 

On July 29, 1991, Officer Mooney began the 
training program in West Springfield, Massachusetts. 
After eighty hours of intensive training, he graduated 
on August 9, 1991. The D.A.R.E. program will be in 
place for the 1991-1992 school year. 

D.A.R.E. is presented to the target group during 
seventeen weekly sessions; it will begin in the sixth 
grade in September, and will be presented to the fifth 
grade during the second half of the school year. 
Weekly sessions will focus on such topics as personal 
safety, drug use, resistance techniques, self-esteem, and 
managing stress. Through techniques such as role 
playing, students learn the positive alternatives to 
negative behaviors, acquire a sense of value for them- 
selves and their decisions, and learn strategies to 
manage the stress which is inherent in adolescence. 
School officials from other communities who have 
participated in the program report marked improvement 
in attitudes towards school work, discipline, and author- 
ity in general after completion of the program. The 
program culminates with a graduation ceremony during 
which the students receive certificates, and it is hoped 
that this will be a celebration that parents, school 
officials, and members of the community will attend. 

In addition to the obvious benefits of this pro- 
gram, an important component will be the ability of the 
children to see police officers as human beings, not just 
authority figures who respond to negative behavior. 
They will begin to develop a relationship with the 
D.A.R.E. officer which can be transferred to other 
officers, so that in times of need a child will be 
comfortable seeking him out for support. As the 
Juvenile Officer, Kevin Mooney carries a beeper and is 
almost always available; once D.A.R.E. is in place, it is 
hoped that the children will seek help before they are 
in trouble. 
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The costs of combating adolescent drug abuse 
are high, but the costs of not fighting it are higher. 
We must acknowledge that the welfare and future of 
our society rests with the ability of our children to cope 
with the responsibilities and stresses which they will 
inherit as our future leaders and workers. The success 
of D.A.R.E. depends not only on the curriculum 
presentation, but also on the ability of the concerned 
citizens and businesses of Lincoln to financially support 
substance abuse prevention education. In a time of 
fiscal austerity for municipal governments, it becomes 
necessary for the Police Department and School District 
to look to the private sector for this type of support. 

For further information on D.A.R.E., please 
contact Kevin Mooney at 259-8113 or Irene Rice at 
259-9493. ® 


MURPHY'S 
OF WESTON 


(Formerly the Kien Chung Tea House) 


Watch & Jewelry Repair &« Sales 
Fine Gifts 
Books & Video Cassettes 
Custom Orders Are Our Specialty 


502 Boston Post Road 
Weston, MA 02194 


yoga 


(617) 894-4290 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Fall Schedule, starting September 9 
Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211] 


Progress Report on the School Facilities Study 


Leslie Vagliano 
Lincoln School Committee 


At this year's Town Meeting, the School Committee won 
support for a $20,000 appropriation for a long-range school 
facility plan. The School Committee felt that the condition of the 
school facilities was so serious that the failure to bring the issue 
to the Town would be a breach of its responsibilities. The plan as 
outlined was threefold: 


1. address anticipated enrollment increases 
2. identify rough costs of improving and reclaiming space and 


3. inform the Town as to the level of anticipated expenditures in 
order to protect and maintain our rapidly decaying physical plant. 


The study was also to include an analysis of the projected costs 
that would be incurred if the schools were to be brought into 
compliance with the handicap access code and all other relevant 
building codes. 

As part of the warrant article presentation, the School 
Committee discussed the relationship between the physical 
structure of a school and the quality and type of instruction. 
Deficiencies in the school workplace are demoralizing and can 
seriously constrain teachers and students from doing their best 
work. Current classroom configurations do not relate to current 
teaching methods. Instruction in Lincoln and many other 
communities takes place in smaller groups within the classroom. 
Larger spaces which provide flexibility and adequate display 
areas are considered the norm in most notable school districts. 

The type of spaces available also have a major impact on what 
is taught and the technique that is chosen for instruction. Instead 
of forcing a teacher to tailor a lesson to the deficiencies of the 
classroom, we would hope to provide spaces for instruction that 
allow the teacher to tailor their lessons to the needs of the 
individual students. The warrant article passed and a compressed 
timetable was formulated in order to produce meaningful data in 
time for the fall planning conference. 


Role of Consultants 


The School Committee and Superintendent sought volunteers to 
serve on a facilities study committee which would both select and 
assist consultants hired to assess our school buildings and 
program. Members of the committee bring a wide range of 


professional experience to the task and represent a good cross- 
section of the community. The membership includes: Supt. M. 
Rebecca van der Bogert, Chair, Mary Helen Lorenz, Vice-Chair, 
Joel Bargmann, Kenneth Bergen, Esther Braun, Bob Budds, 
Maria Churchill, Crawley Cooper, John Crawley, Priscilla Kern, 
Julianna Phillips, Sara Mattes, Joanne McManus , Terri Morgan 
and Leslie Vagliano. Also attending meetings as liaisons are 
Harriet Todd, Selectman, Peter Sugar, FinCom., Bob Lemire, 
Town Planning Conference. The committee drafted the Request 
for Proposal which outlined the scope of the study. 

The role of the educational consultant was to conduct a phased 
study which was to dovetail with the findings of the architectural 
consultant. Phase One required that the educational consultant 
provide demographic information and enrollment projections; 
review and confirm current inventory, size and capacities; 
evaluate the educational adequacy of each existing physical plant; 
evaluate current grade organizational patterns and recommend a 
written program of space requirements to meet projected 
enrollments. The second part of the educational consultant's task 
was to advise the architectural consultant on master planning 
options consistent with the educational program; evaluate the 
master plan options and to identify other possible funding sources 
beyond the state's SBAB( School Building Assistant Bureau). 

The architectural consultant was to evaluate the existing school 
physical plant and review the adequacy of all mechanical and 
structural aspects of the school facility. In addition, the 
consultant was to study the relationship of each school facility 
with applicable government codes and standards, including the 
handicap access codes. The architect was then to provide three 
options of varying potential cost which would take the form of 
master plans. These master plans were to be consistent with the 
educational program outlined by the educational consultant. They 
were also to include proposed solutions to code violations, safety 
and maintenance issues. 


Collabro and HMFH Selected 


After a reviewing the proposals of many experienced and highly 
qualified consultants, the facilities study committee selected Dr. 
John Collabro, an educational consultant, and HMFH Architects 
to perform the study. Dr. Collabro is a recognized expert in the 
field and brings over a dozen years experience as head of the 
Massachusetts School Building Assistance Bureau. He has had 
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personal involvement with over a thousand school building 
projects. HMFH Architects is a nationally acclaimed architectural 
firm, specializing in school facilities and planning studies. HMFH 
Architects has former experience with our Brooks School and has 
recently completed a plan for renovation of the Concord-Carlisle 
High School. 

In an effort to streamline the consultants’ work and to utilize 
already existing high quality background materials, the 
committee provided materials such as square footage 
calculations, teacher input surveys, daycare provider surveys, 
recent in-house surveys of building conditions, compilations of 
building usage patterns, studies conducted by the School 
Committee of private school enrollment and curriculum review 
documents. John Collabro also conducted interviews with a 
variety of interested parties in the Lincoln and Hanscom 
communities including the Finance Committee, Board of 
Selectmen, School Committee, Administrative Team, and 
Faculty. The School Committee gave Dr. Collabro programmatic 
guidelines based on the recommendations of the administrative 
team. As this article goes to publication, Dr. Collabro has 
presented his preliminary report. 


Enrollments to Increase 20-30% 


Collabro's enrollment projections indicate that we can expect 
our enrollments in Hartwell and Brooks schools to increase 
between 20-30%in the next five years. Dr. Collabro has 
characterized such a rate of growth as having a significant impact 
on the number of classrooms needed as we project our future 
needs. 

Dr. Collabro also conducted an inventory of existing spaces at 
our schools and worked with the facilities committee to develop a 
programmatic standard that mirrored our expectations for the 
educational program in Lincoln. Elements of the program 
include: 


1. The school plant on the Lincoln Campus is in serious need of 
redesign and updating. 

2. Each school will be a single complete building containing all 
the spaces needed to support a modern educational program based 
on current good educational practice and published government 
requirements. 

3. Each teaching station and library in each building will contain 
provisions to support educational technology. 

4. Each school will contain suitable planning areas, lounge areas 
and toilet facilities for staff. 

5. There will be administrative support spaces. 

6. General classrooms will be adequately sized, self-contained 
units with sinks, wardrobes, and storage. 

7. There will be a cafeteria in each building which may also be 
used as places of assembly. There will be one kitchen for all the 
schools. 


All these standards will be related to the physical structure 
developed by the architectural consultant. 


Consultant Evaluation of Facility is Disturbing 


Dr. Collabro's evaluation of the adequacy of the existing 
buildings at the Lincoln campus proved disturbing to the 
committee, if not surprising. He was shocked at the poor physical 
condition of the schools when compared to similar communities. 
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He cited the programmatic compromises we have been forced to 
make given Lincoln's historic reputation for educational pre- 
eminence. He characterized Hartwell as " ...a school struggling 
mightily to attain educational excellence despite the serious 
restraints of its physical plant..." The Hartwell complex "suffers 
from many architectural and spatial defects. The physical 
plan...mitigates against the effective operation of the primary 
program." The school "needs a sense of community...it is very 
important not to be split up in units.” 

The report goes on to note that the plant at Hartwell has become 
overtaxed through increased enrollment and heavy use and as a 
result its deficiencies become more evident. Deviations from the 
original building plan have occurred in order to respond to changes 
mandated by increased enrollments and modern instructional 
styles. Collabro comments that: ''The Hartwell complex is 
seriously in need of a major overhaul if it is to provide the 
needed number and quality of spaces properly organized in 
relation to one another to support a modern educational 
program. In addition to the generally worn and shabby 
appearance of the units, the entire complex emerges woefully 
deficient when compared to the primary school for pupils at 
the Hanscom Campus." 

Collabro describes Brooks School as a "Rambling single story 
brick building...with no well defined entry or focus with 
classrooms ranging in size from small to generous. " The 
computer facility is cited as particularly deficient, since it is a 
small, unventilated, poorly equipped space carved out of an 
existing and simultaneously used classroom. The front office 
space is "totally inadequate... it offers no privacy, a vital 
requirement for an administrative space...the work areas are ...far 
too small to meet the administrative support need of the school." 
Collabro praises the auditorium and gym facilities as providing 
good spaces for the functions they are used for. Collabro states 
that attention to providing a sufficient number of adequately sized 
and properly located spaces is essential if Brooks School is to 
function as a true middle school using a team approach. 

Collabro found the Smith School to have many well sized 
spaces which could, if properly refurbished and enlarged, be 
reclaimed as a school capable of supporting a state of the art 
program. 

The report closes with some interesting general observations: 
"The main problem with the school plant at the Lincoln 
Campus is not that there is not enough of it but that what 
exists is not located where it should be in order to support 
programs." The report suggests that we focus our energies on 
developing a unified and coherently organized plant. 


Architects Begin Formulating Options 


HMFH Architects have taken Collabro's work and the 
programmatic guidelines and have begun to formulate three 
options which would best address these standards given our 
existing facilities. The committee has heard only preliminary 
suggestions as to what kind of plans the architects might propose. 
At least one version suggests reclaiming Smith as an elementary 
school, adding some space where needed and bridging Hartwell 
and Brooks with some kind of shared space. Hartwell would be put 
to good use as a home for day care, after-school programs, school 
administration and possibly other community groups, such as 
senior citizens. The architects are mindful of the heavy community 
usage and are taking this into consideration when planning the 
restructuring of the buildings. It is hoped that community access 


would remain easy but more focused on one portion of the 
complex so as to avoid the kind of vandalism and maintenance 
problems we now encounter due to the extensive usage of the 
entire facility by other town users. 

HMFH Architects has commissioned technical experts to 
evaluate the structural soundness of the buildings and the overall 
condition of the mechanical systems. Electrical and HVAC 
systems require significant renovation and are in need of updating 
to bring them into compliance with code requirements. In 
addition, buried 30 year old fuel oil tanks with a capacity of 
over 30,000 gallons pose a major threat to the town's water 
suppy and a possible overhaul of the septic diposal systems is 
required. The committee will be hearing a thorough report from 
the architectural consultants in mid-September and plans to share 
their findings with the Town. 


From a Reader 


While vacationing in Florida last winter, one 
of our readers came across an article about 
former Lincoln Resident, Robert Wood. He had 
spoken before the League of Women Voters in 
his birthplace, Jackson, Florida. Currently 
Bob is Professor of Democratic Institutions 
and the Social Order at Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut. As many of us will remember for 
seven years he was president of the University 
of Massachusetts system eventually clashing 
with Dukakis and leading a Democrats for Bush 


It is the committee's understanding that there are monies 
available from the State for building assistance. In order to start 
the process of applying for monies ( the current rate of 
reimbursement for Lincoln is 55% of construction costs ) the 
school facilities committee needs to be transformed into a "School 
Building Needs Committee” under State law to qualify for 
| reimbursement. The current plan is to accomplish this 
) housekeeping item at the fall Special Town Meeting. 
_ The facilities committee has worked at a fast pace over the 
summer . Our preliminary reports confirm and strengthen what 
_most parents, administrators and teachers have known for a while: 
our school buildings are in desperate need of attention. 
Pressures from the State to bring our buildings into line with 
handicap access requirements make this message more serious and 

; er : yard. Economical to heat. Glassed- 
‘important. The school buildings and our school program are vital tee cntaccronee cotce) toreulieat 
to the life of this community. We are hopeful that creative 75K. Call 1-603-882-3974 
| planning will help us maintain this important asset. 


4 


organization in the last presidential election 
much to the amazement of his family. Before 
that he taught at M.I.T. and Harvard and 
advised Presidents Kennedy and Johnson on 
urban issues. Eventually he was appointed 
Secretary of HUD. (3 


House in Greenville, NH for sale 
2 bedrooms, large eat-in kitchen. 


First-floor laundry room, large 


<a 
ne 
| C& H CONSTRUCTION 


| Home Improvement Specialists 


e Additions, e Decks 


frame to finish 


e Window & door 
replacements 


e Kitchen & bath 
remodeling 


Make one call 


e Roofing, cedar or e Siding 
asphalt shingle 


we do the rest 


Jay Harding - David Condit 
259- 9217 


) FREE ESTIMATES EXCELLENT REFERENCES 
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Codman Community 
Farms ro 


Power on the Farm 
Harvest Weekend ( 


—w 


er 


Legendary Lamb Barbecue 
Friday (not Saturday) 
Sept. 20, 1991 
Serving time 7—8 p.m. 


Harvest Fair and 
Country Barn Dance 


ye mS 
S\Waw 
Saturday, September 21, 1991 i) 
10:00 - 5:30 
Rain or shine 


These sketches were drawn at Codman Farm 
by the Assistant Farmer, Anne Papadropoulk 


LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.D. 


polarity therapy 

for body, spirit, mind 
gentle healing bodywork 
reduces stress 


balances energy 
increases vitality 


WESTON, MA _ 617-893-3830 


polarity / craniosacral / facial energy sessions 
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) HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 
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H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
Your brain controls everything about you. Right? Right. How 274 HOUR OL BURNER SERVICE 


| you move...how you look...how you sense. Without a functioning 
) brain, you'd have trouble figuring out to move. As we added levers 

_ and wheels to help us move faster and farther, we subjected our ; 
brains to speeds and rhythms greater than anyone had 

_ experienced except for those falling off cliffs. But as our brains 

_ increased in speed, so did the brain shock when this speed was eases oe ee hee See eS. 
_ suddenly stopped by hitting immoveable nature such as a rock, or 
_ moving human-made objects such as a car. Most of the 45,000 
_ U.S. automobile-related deaths of 1990 resulted from brain 
_ concussions. And in 1989 nearly 80% of the 800 bicycle- related 
_ deaths resulted from brain concussions. Consider that in the pre 
-helmet days of 1975 there were 1,800 bicycle- related deaths. 
Nearly 80% of those 1975 deaths were brain-related concussions. 


by Mike Farny, Lincoln Guide Service 


ee eR > $ 
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_ The 1,000 lives saved in 1990 thank their lucky brains that they had 
| helmet protection. Your own, 
My neighbor would probably be alive today had she been ’ 
| wearing a helmet. She fell on the wide, safe bike path near my : Lincoln grown, 
_ house. Her head struck the pavement. A mechanic friend of mine Ae n aturally 
| riding helmetless had his handlebar stem snap. Now he has 


Z, e 

cabbage where his brain used to be. David Szekely of Weston raised meat 
| toppled backwards on his bike. Smashed his helmet which saved 
| his brain and his life...17 years old. But when he was six years old 
and helmetless, he was struck by a car and suffered permanent 
brain damage. Doctors expected him to die. Willpower kept him 
alive. When he was 16 years old, I taught him again to balance ¢ Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 
and ride. In 1988 I was riding from my shop back home for * Hamburger—90% lean 


breakfast. An impatient commuter pulled into my lane hitting me 
head-on. I broke my scapula and smashed my bike, but a helmet ¢ Pork—orders taken now 


saved my brain. I can still hear the noise of impact. In Lincoln 
Center last week a car struck a cyclist breaking the rider's leg, but Also, goat ch 

again a helmet protected a brain and saved a life. Our wonderful , eS stom pa ony me peace ats 
pediatrician is upset by the awful fact of seeing at least one head gw plowing 
- injured child cyclist each week who was not wearing a helmet 


and doubly upset by parents who ride bareheaded. Codman Communi ty Farms 
While the speed of impact is important, consider that a fall Codman Road 

from five feet to pavement is sufficient to cause concussion. 

Helmets such as the Giro and Trek soft shells are designed to Dave Sates Ia opin = ae 


collapse on impact. The expanded polystyrene absorbs the energy 
of collision, and if the helmet self-destructs, then it is worth the 
investment. The brain is protected. Life is preserved. 


. copyright 1991 Mike Farny 
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DOHERTY'S GARAGE INC. 


MOBIL 


Charter Buses Rubbish Removal 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-8034 


Printed By 


WALTHAM BUDGET 
PRINTING CENTER INC. 


O 
does it better” 
when it comes to 
full-service 


39 GREEN STREET 
AT INTERSECTION OF ROUTES 117 AND 128 


g. 


BayBank: 


891 - 1945 


A FULL SERVICE PRINTER 


Member FDIC 
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An elegant 13-room home 


set amidst 8.7 


private 


acres on top of hill with 
magnificent distant views. 
Large pantry off kitchen, 


cypress family 
enclosed porch 


room, 
- carriage 


house, barn, and Paddle 


Tennis court - 


Au Pair 


Suite. A special property 


in Lincoln. 


MLS $995,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 
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Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Beeps Clark Sandy Joannopoulos Steve Nigzus 
Maida Gary Ginny Niles 


1 46a Lincoln Road . 249 Ayer Road 
Linooln, MA 01773 - Harvard, MA 01451 
617 259 9133 508 772 4209 
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Cooleys 
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CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


You can almost hear them singing 
from the pages of Charles Dickens ... 
festively dressed, no two figurines are 

exactly alike. Authentic 
Byers’ Choice® Ltd. Carolers® are fast 
becoming collectors’ items. 


9 Walden St., Concord, MA 
Store Hours: Mon. thru Sat. 9-5; Sun. 12-5; 
Thurs. til 8. 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P. O. Box 245 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Interior Design Center 
Home & Office Consultations 


Fabrics 
Wallpaper 
Paint & Stain 


Window Treatments 
Carpet 
Upholstering Editors and Publishers 
Palmer Faran 


Elizabeth Smith 
inside-outside, inc. 


Editorial 
Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoin Rd., Lincoin. MA (617) 259-0310 


Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


Subscriptions and Business 


A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS Robert Loud 259-8690 
On Saturday, December 7 from 10:00 to 1:00 Setiete oe 259-8718 
there will be a Christmas Fair at the First genet Sales ; 
Parish Stone Church. Graphics and Art 
Lunch will served between 11:00 and 1:00. Harold Smith 259-9142 
Santa Claus will arrive at 11:00. Children 
may have their photo taken with Santa, and Associates 
they may fish presents off the tree. Karen Boyce 
Home-baked pastries and other foods will be aia reat dt 
available, as well as crafts, trees, and aes Een 
decorated wreaths. Selections of gifts from Pete Heijn 
the May Market will be available. iB) Susan Hoben 


Joan Perera 
Mary Terrell 
Bill Poisson 


Senior Associates 
Mary Ann Hales 
Ruth Hapgood 
Margaret Marsh 


Consultants 
Russel Craig 
Roger Harris 


For Next Issue- 
Articles and Notes due Dec. 20 
Advertisements... due Jan. 1 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


Subscription rate for six issues $8.00 
Call on Our Butcher Address all subscription 
correspondence to 

Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr., 
P.O.Box 245, Lincoln Center, Ma.01773 


for Your Special Holiday Turkey 


or Roast. 259-0144 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 

the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 

We welcome the submission of 

manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Lincoln Statlon Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 


Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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Dear Readers, 


As we prepare this issue, we have a chance to look back at the Planning 
Conference and hope that our town boards will take to heart the thoughts of the 
participants. The concern citizens of all ages have for the schools is genuine 
and the remodeling/renovation plans are most provocative. 


Our advertisers appreciate your shopping locally this season. We anticipate two 
new stores in the Mall before long. One will be a video store. 


Palmer found the cover sketch in the library vault this summer when she was 
putting together the photographic journal for the July-August issue. Does anyone 
know who the artist is? It was sent out as a Christmas Card to everyone in 
Lincoln in 1917 inviting them to a party at the Libraryon December 24. The card 
was donated to the library by the Todd family. 


Soon all subscribers will receive a renewal notice that will cover part of 1991 
and 1992. Our business manager, Rob Loud, will be sending all renewal notices 
once a year and all at the same time from now on. Bear with us during this 
change. 


We wish our readers and staff a happy holiday season. 


eGo 
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Country 
Hair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


The staff at C.H.F. wants to wish you a happy and healthy holiday season. 
We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


Il Capriccio 


loa Bella Gaved tik eae ray 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Tuesday--Saturday 6to10 p.m. 
Sunday 6 to 9 p.m. 


Reservations: 894-2234 
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oliday Greetings to 
Fan Watkinson, the spirit behind Codman Community Farms 
The School Committee in hopes it will win MassMillions. 
The Planning Board as it places a wreath on all illegal 
accessory apartments. 
The Library so it can give out keys that work on Mondays 
Out of town speeders. May they put more cash in the till. 
The Conservation Commission so it will survive the budget 
crunch and the Selectmen's helpful suggestions. 
The DPW - Soon the potholes will be filled with snow. 
The Rural Land Foundation - May it keep the tenants in 
the mall happy. 


Lincolnites who shop locally - our shopkeepers are grateful. 
Donelans - where we meet and shop 


All volunteers who help maintain the tennis courts. Without 
you our courts would not exist! 

The Recreation Department for keeping us all active. 

All kids but not parents who want a teen center. 

Little League Parents. Perhaps Santa Claus can use the 
field for his reindeer to graze on Christmas Eve 19??. 

The Selectmen for their courage to guide this town at this 
difficult time. 

The Historic District Commission and a CD of 
"Don't Fence Me In" 


Our Readers, Advertisers, and Staff for their continued support. 
R e . Cy - \ 
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REALTORS 


Dear Lincoln Resident, 


Impossible to believe, but none-the-less true, Group/West 
celebrated its tenth anniversary on July 1st - and a wonderful ten 
years it has been. The secret of our success is no secret at all. 
It is expertise, personalized service, very, very hard work and the 
support of the marketplace. Thank you, Lincoln - we appreciate 
your support! 


Since July 1981, when we opened our doors, we have required 
the highest degree of professionalism from our brokers, continual 
broker education, a tireless effort in service to our clients and 
customers and a personal dedication to the people we serve. 


As you are aware, real estate in Lincoln suffered greatly 
during 1989 and 1990 from a changing market and a serious lack of 
buyers. Last February the tide turned, the buyers returned and 
1991 has been an excellent year for real estate sales. Although 
prices have fallen 25% since 1988, local values have increased at 
least 100% since 1981. Ten percent a year is still a good return 
on investment. 


To thank you for your support we are offering a complimentary 
Opinion of Value. You are no doubt wondering how much your 
property is worth. The answer requires only a short visit from one 
of our brokers. Within 48 hours you will have your property value 
in writing. 


Do give us a call - we are here to serve you. 


Cordially, 


Sheila Harding, G.R.I 


President 
W. Robert Pearmain, GoR.t Jeannine Taylor Marion Donnell 
Carol Mankowich Eleanor Fitzgerald, G.R.I Elizabeth Kimnach 


Nancy Murphy,G.R.I Dee Davenport Mikki Lipsey Sandra Van Dyke 


Nine Lewis Street * Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 °¢ (617)259-9700 °¢ FAX [617] 259-9709 
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LINCOLN 
Distinctive Properties 


Turn-of-the-century country Bs 
house with period detail, charm #& 
and character. 14 rms include : 
legal apartment. Lovely grounds - 
top location. $725,000 


We are proud to present this important historic Lincoln property, 
the "Foster - Storey House" circa 1841. Consisting of 2.83 acres, 
the main house has 16 rooms and ten fireplaces. A very gracious 
home from the past. $850,000 
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LISTED AND SOLD WITHIN 
THIRTY DAYS!! 
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TRAVEL 


WISHES YOU A HAPPY HOLIDAY SEASON 


AND PRESENTS A FABULOUS HOLIDAY GIFT LIST: 


© A SHOPPING SPREE IN HONG KONG CJ STEAMBOATIN' ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
[J A DICKENS CHRISTMAS IN LONDON [10 SKIING IN AUSTRIA 
( AN ANTARCTIC ADVENTURE 1 BALLOONING IN FRANCE 
[} A SOUTH AFRICAN SAFARI [Cj] BARGING IN HOLLAND 
(© CRUISING THE SPICE ISLANDS OF INDONESIA 
[J POLAR BEARS IN HUDSON BAY O CRUISING THE AMAZON RIVER 
(] A TRAIN JOURNEY VIA "THE ROYAL SCOTSMAN" 
C} THE CAPITALS OF EASTERN EUROPE CO BRUSSELS FOR A LONG WEEKEND 
C} CRUISE THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS (J A WERKEND AT’ CANYON RANCH SPA 


ALL THESE AND OTHER EXCITING ADVENTURES ARE AVAILABLE TO YOU OR SOMEONE YOU 
CARE FOR 


AT LINCOLN TRAVEL,IN OUR NEW BEAUTIFUL LOCATION, NEXT’ TO BAYBANK, IN THE 
LINCOLN MALL 


The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8168 
Cynthia Hill, President 


And our new telephone number 259-3100 
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A Grandmother's Thanksgiving 


by Susan Hoben 


Over the river and through the woods 

To Grandmother's house we go - 

The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh 
Through white and drifting snow... 


Radio news bulletin: it's the first white 
Thanksgiving in New York City in 5l years. 
The last would have been the second Thanksgiv- 
ing of my life. Growing up in Wisconsin, 
though, I do remember others dusted or deep 
with snow during my childhood. 

In Lincoln we wake to frosted windows and 
fat flakes swirling. A dry fluffy layer builds 
through the morning. No problem driving 
without shoveling through snow blanketing the 
driveway to pick up a daughter and friend at 
Alewife in the early afternoon -- but coming 
back, as I turn up the last few feet into the 
garage the wheels spin and my passengers have 
to ease me up by pushing. The daughter comes 
to the back door caked with snow, laughing; 
her shove sent her tumbling backward into her 
first snowdrift of the season. 

By afternoon the world, festooned in white, 
glints under clearing sky. "Looks great, but 
there;s no base for cross-country skiing," 
Allan remarks as I bustle from turkey in the 
oven to beans simmering to potatoes to be 
mashed -- for me, there may not be a snow 
base, there's certainly no time. 

Over hors d'oevres, three Asian guests, 
cameras at the ready to record an American 
ceremony, exclaim at the view of our snowy 
yard, pines cottoned over and woods etched in 
white in the last glimmer of dusk. For them 
snow on Thanksgiving will typify the holiday 
forever. 

As I slice cold turkey for sandwiches on 
Friday we appraise the snow more carefully -- 

still an ample layer. "By afternoon it 
should be a little more compacted," I suggest. 
"We could probably ski by mid-afternoon,” 
Allan agrees. 

Allan surveys the icy ridges on the back 
walk and remarks philosophically, "Couldn't 
let it go like this in mid-winter; the thing 
is, you know this time of year it'll melt so 
soon it's not worth shovelling..." 

Sunset in the woods. We swing along, 
pleased to find most rocks covered, pleased to 
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find a free white world sparkling in the 
sunset, pleased to feel fine, gliding easily 
through woods familiar but denied us in this 
form until snowfall. Geese and gulls gather 
in a flotilla across Sandy Pond as the sun 
drops behind the houses on the opposite shore. 
Allan is silhouetted, white and tan, against 
the whitened worlds, his silver hair frosty 
against the sky's tender peach glow. 
Saturday: The frost on the bedroom windows 
has turned to beads of condensation above, a 
soggy skin of ice lower down. The world will 
be warming. After coffee, I flip my skis into 
the car for one more pass on the woods trail. 
The tracks, sketchy yesterday, are smoother 
and faster now -- and belong to me. Returning 
from the pond toward the road I finally meet: 


One woman, a little older than I, trudging 
down to the ski her words she remarks, as 
he clips skis to boots, "Thought I'd come 
out now because it's the last chance until 
the next time... so I said 'What the heck, 
even if my husband doesn't feel like it, 
I'd like the exercise!" 


A group of three hikers who flip a branch 
off the path for me before moving aside as 
they greet me and let me by; and 


One lone man, happily gliding up the tracks 
I've helped to set who waves as we pass. 


The road home glistens wetly, bordered by 
brown crusts of muddy snow. Through the bare 
woods a hunting hawk whistles. 

Sunday: The coffee table's awash in newsp- 
apers. Outside granite boulders hulk bare and 
sparse grasses poke through sodden and dwin- 
dling slabs of snow. A faint gray haze rises 
from snow patches in the woods through gray 
trunks and blackened boughs to a dreary sky. 
Carrying out the trash. I kick apart the 
rotting remains of ice on the walk with the 
heel of my boot and shove slush aside with the 
toe. Rain is setting in, chill and tentative. 
I wrap my hands around a coffee mug for warmt- 
h, contemplate the work to be done by Monday 


morning. November weather has descended 
again. 
Until the next time... (a 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS * 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 
* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 
“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


ithe at opawt | INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 
: Spice &Grain & wy * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS *° 


Natural Fhe 8 * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 


Fashions for @ * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Maaiinn @ ; * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


and Chilis’ y Concord Spice & Grain 


y COMFORT ? 
W BEAUTY * COLOR Y \ Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
. F ¥ 93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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C& H CONSTRUCTION 


Home Improvement Specialists 


e Window & door e Additions, e Decks 


replacements frame to finish 


e Kitchen & bath —_e Roofing, cedar or e Siding 
remodeling asphalt shingle 


Make one call - we do the rest 


Jay Harding - David Condit 


FREE ESTIMATES 959-9217 EXCELLENT REFERENCES 
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What's In a Ticker Symbol ? 


by James J, Faran, Jr. 


The ticker tape was originally developed to keep stock market traders abreast of current trades by 
means of telegraphic connections across the country. Nowadays a moving ticker tape can be seen 
(during the day) on the enbc/fnn cable-TV channel. On the tape there appears the symbol of the 
company and the price at which the latest trade was consummated. Even at the beginning it must have 
quickly become necessary to develop abbreviations for the sometimes ponderous names of companies. 
American Telephone & Telegraph for example was given the symbol T. Some of the other companies 
that got there early also got single-letter symbols: 


TICKER COMPANY BUSINESS OR PRODUCT 


SYMBOL (only when an explanation 
might be needed) 

Z Woolworth 

F Ford Motor 

S Sears, Roebuck 

K Kellogg 


Many more-conventional symbols were created by taking some of the significant letters from the name 
of the company to form a mnemonic abbreviation: 


GM General Motors 
DIS Disney (Walt) Co. 
RTN Raytheon 


But someone had a sense of humor and derived some ticker symbols in an entirely different way - for 
example, from the name of a significant product. You might think that the symbol for Cascade Interna- 
tional would be Cl or CSI or mabye CSCD. Nope, it's 


KOSM Cascade International Sells cosmetics/skin care products 


Get it? Some others of this ilk: 


FERT Nu-West Industries 
JAVA Mr. Coffee 

SODA A & W Brands 

LOG Rayonier Timberlands 


Chemical fertilizers 


Mfr. soft drink concentrate 


Sometimes the symbol was derived from a trademarked name for a significant product: 


BUD Anheuser-Busch 
VO Seagram Co. Ltd. 


But some ticker symbols are related to what the company does: 


FAXM Hotelecopy, Inc. 
BSBL Seore Board 
JIT Frozen Food Express 


And some are related to what the customer does: 


EAT Chili's, Ine. 
BID Sotheby's Holdings 
FUN Cedar Fair L. P. 


Medical companies come in for their share of this 


KITS Meridian Diagnostics 
BLUD Immucor, Inc, 

NZYM Synthetech, Inc, 

OUCH Occupational-Urgent Care 


Some ticker symbols are just cute: 


MO Philip Morris Cos, 

TOOT 202 Data Systems 

LLB Computrac, Inc, 

LEO Dreyfus Strategic Municipals 
BEN Franklin Resources 


But my favorites are the following: 


BANG Bangor Hydro Electric 
BOOM Explosives Fabricators, and 
ZAP Helionetics, Inc. 
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Business. traveler communication services 
Markets sports cards/products 
(Jitney?) 


Restaurants 
. World's largest art auctioneer 
Amusement parks 


treatment: 


Immunodiagnostic test kits 
Immunological diagnostic products 
Pharmaceutical products 

Manages medical service centers 


Computer software pkgs/systems 
Software for the legal profession 
(Remember their trademark) 

Mutual fund investment advisory 


Electronic Power Products. ® 
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KNIGH 
MOURSERY® 


Ps FIRST WEEKEND IN = Aigo 


Christmas Trees 


STANDING DISPLAY 


Trees WREATHS 


LAUREL 
ROPING DECORATED 


OPEN DAILY 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
STARTING DECEMBER 12, 9 a.m. - 8 p.m. 


? k ERY SOUTH GREAT ROAD, SOUTH LINCOLN, 
C H ON ROUTE 117 AT WESTON -LINCOLN LINE 


OOOORBABAaAR 


Celebrate the Holidays 
Gifts, Decorations, Lights, 


and Holiday Cookware 


At 
West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 

School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 

Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 


The Cottage Press 
presents 


SEVEN SPRINGS 
SAMPLER 


Recipes and Folklore 
with a Southern Flavor 
in a beautifully illustrated 


Oo 
O 
O 
historical volume 1 
O 
O 
O 


AVAILABLE AT THE OLD TOWN HALL 
EXCHANGE 


The Cottage Press 
P.O. Box 135 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
(617) 259-8771 
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7 Saturday, December 7 
10-1 at the Parish House 


i a on Bedford Road. ae 
Straight from the woods Pa a 
4 g Christmas Trees, plain and ~y 
Pe decorated wreaths. 
Children's own Christmas shopping nae 
A personal visit from Santa at ll a. ee 
Luncheon served from 1l-1l. 
Food table piled high with holiday ew 
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come -_ HAVE FUN PREPARING FOR xe 
CHRISTMAS _~ ~~ 2 
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Cordwainer 
Leather Goods 


- Bridle 
Leather Belts 


* Notepads * Handbags 
- Briefcases - Wallets 


259-0945 


lewis street, lincoln, ma 01773 


* Baby Safe 
Sheepskins 
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FRAMES 3 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
e Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 


We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 iA 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 Se Sin 
_— ee Se ee ee 0: eg 
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LINCOLN,MASS. 259- 9000 


St. Anne’s Church Servite League cordially 
invites friends and neighbors to a Luncheon and Sale 
at the church on Concord Road, Lincoln, on Saturday, 

HE ATING OILS December 7, from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Brunch snacks will 

' be served at the opening, followed by Dottie’s delicious 

soup, hot dogs, and finger desserts for the serious 

GASOLINE shopper. Santa will visit for a big photo opportunity 

with all kids in attendance! Items on sale will include 

tree ornaments, hand knits, table decorations, and a 

variety of home-baked goodies. This year’s special 

opportunity for parents, grandparents, and friends of 

H.B. KNOWLES, INC. toddlers will be a drawing for a hardwood rocking 

horse. An adult raffle will feature a creamy handmade 
afghan. Tickets will be available at the door. 

The Holiday Luncheon and Sale is the principal 
fund raiser of the Service League, dedicated to making 
annual contributions to organizations serving the poor 
and elderly. During the past year the Service League 
has sent money to the Waltham Soup Kitchen (affiliat- 
ed with Bristol Lodge), Little Brothers, Friends of the 
Elderly, Heifer Project International, Episcopal City 
Mission, and American Indian missions in Sawmill, 
Arizona, and Standing Rock, South Dakota. ® 


RAEI 4 HOLIDAY SALE AT ST. ANNE’S 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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Valuing Property 


by Paul Marsh 
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FULL AND FAIR IN LINCOLN 


As scorekeepers, the Board of Assessors 
must assign to all properties values which are 
full and fair and which the Commonwealth's 
Department of Revenue certifies as full and 
fair. These standards leave the Board all by 
itself precious little room for generating new 
tax revenue. Homeowners can enlarge their 
houses, increasing their full and fair values 
and, at the same time, expanding the Town's 
tax base. Owners of vacant land can build on 
it or, if the parcel is large enough, divide 
it into house lots, which private acts 
likewise increase the value of the property 
and thus the Town's tax base. In all of these 
cases, however, the assessors simply record 
private actions and assign full and fair 
valves to the results. Itesis: notysthe 
assessors who generate new revenue; it is 
property owners. 

It is challenging and time-consuming to 
manage and carry out the _ record-keeping 
involved in assessing. Keeping track of 
deeds, updating Town maps, scrutinizing plot 
and building plans, visiting properties--all 
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of these time-consuming tasks are basic and 
essential. But the concrete and objective 
data coming from these tasks, while necessary, 
are not sufficient. An assessed value is, at 
bottom, an estimate, however well informed, 
about how much money a willing buyer would 
have paid a willing seller for a specific 
property in Lincoln on the first of last 
January. And the only true measure of that is 
an actual sale. 

Selling prices are always interesting to 
assessors--and often surprising. They are 
always pertinent, because the State insists 
that assessed valued on properties cannot be 
accepted as full values unless they are within 
10% of the selling price, above or below. 
Assessments lying outside those limits--the 
surpises--must be both explained and brought 
into line. Taken together, Lincoln's average 
ratio of assessed values to selling prices, 
year after year, has been about 90% at the 
outset and about 95% after correcting the 
surprises. 

In recent years, some of the surprises 
the Board has had have grouped themselves into 
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one or another of several sets. Old houses 
(pre-1800) were spending less time on the 
market and commanding prices further above the 
then assessed values than other properties. 
Consequently, the assessors reviewed all the 
data in hand about each of the thirty-odd 
antique houses in Lincoln and adjusted, 
usually very modestly, the values assigned to 
each of them in order to make them as full and 
as fair as we could. Most values increased 
slightly, reflecting the lesson drawn from the 
surprises; a couple decreased substantially. 
The total impact on the Town's tax base in the 
end was zero. 

The other surprising--and more 
worrisome--groups both derive from the issue 
of non-buildable land, specifically, land 
which cannot be built on because it is wet or 
because it is under a conservation 
restriction. Assessors, including the Lincoln 
Board, have always assumed that the full and 
fair value of such land was must diminished as 
a result, so we have carried it on our 
scorecards at a very significant discount. 
Sales of separate parcels of such restricted 
land never occur; there is no independent 
market in Lincoln (or anywhere else) for 
swamps or for conservation land. Therefore, 
the assessors have no isolated market data to 
refer to; the discounts have been arbitrary 
but uniform throughout the Town. In recent 
years, however, there have been a handful of 
sales of a house lot along with an abutting 
parcel under permanent conservation 
restriction or of a mostly wet--but legal--lot 
with only restricted land for a new house or 
for an addition to an existing one. Buyers 
paid prices for these properties as if these 
restrictions did not exist; hence, they became 
surprises from the assessors point of view. 
In the context of Lincoln, however, these 
prices, premium in an assessor's eye, became 
entirely understandable: Buyers of property 
in Lincoln, like those of us already here, 
value open space highly, particularly if it 
can never be built on. The Board of 
Assessors, with this enhanced insight into 
Lincoln's real estate market, will value 
somewhat more highly than it has in the past 
small areas of wetland which do not preclude 
building on a lot and parcels of land under 
permanent conservation restriction which abut 
unrestricted building lots owned by the same 
person. These modest increases in value to 
what by our judgment comes closer to full and 
fair assessment represent an addition to the 
Town's tax base and are, therefore, a new 
source of revenue, however small. 

Another possible new source of revenue 
may exist in home offices. The Board of 
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Assessors is exploring fair approaches to 
adding the value of home offices to the Town's 
tax base. They feel that such an exploration 
is entirely justified regardless of the Town's 
financial circumstances. The zoning by-law as 
currently written specifically already allows 
certain professional offices in residences. 
This addition to the tax base, then, would 
require no rezoning and no new construction. 
The proprietors of home offices are spared the 
costs of rent and of commuting and enjoy, 
besides, the prestige of a very impressive and 
convenient address. They need not take more 
office space than their business actually 
requires. They can already charge off as a 
business expense a portion of their property 
tax against their state and federal income 
taxes. The increase in value could be 
arranged to run with the owner's use of the 
space for business and not with the residence. 

The difficulties with instituting an 
increase in assessed value for a home office 
appear to be largely administrative, and they 
are not trivial. Exactly what is the 
definition of a business? Should home 
businesses be required to get a permit from 
the Board of Appeals? Incorporated businesses 
are chartered by the Commonwealth and reported 
regularly by the Secretary of State to the 
Town Clerk. How do the assessors locate 
unincorporated businesses? Should the tax be 
levied against the residential space the 
office occupies or against the office 
equipment it holds? Some sort of addition to 
the Town's tax base from home offices is 
within the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Assessors. The Board can decide what action 
to take in time for the next fiscal year; it 
feels entirely justified in exploring the 
matter now. 

So far as it has been able to find out 
or to imagine, the Board has exhausted the 
ways in which it can increase the Town's tax 
base fully and fairly without outside help. 
Of course, the Board will incorporate into it 
all new growth from additions and new 
construction, but that is no more than 
response to private actions. Shifting a 
portion of the tax levy from residential 
property to business property does not add one 
red cent to the tax base; it just 
redistributes the burden. Sending out 
quarterly tax bills rather than semi-annual 
bills does not, by itself, add to Lincoln's 
revenue; it simply smooths out the flow of 
funds into the Town's coffers. And neither 
action is one the Board of Assessors can take 
on its own initiative. As scorekeepers, all 
the Assessors can do is help--and keep 
property values full and fair. iz 


School for Field Studies - Ecology of Harbor Seals, 1991 


By Rachelle Hecht 


As our plane descended towards Juneau airport 
in Alaska, I took in a deep breath. Where was the 
airplane to land? Mountains taller than any skyscraper 
towered above clouds, so high that snow remained in 
the hot month of July. Completely surrounding Juneau, 
the mountains’ evergreen-covered slopes fell directly 
into the sea. Luckily, the airplane did manage to land 
in Juneau airport after swooping over the huge Men- 
denhall Glacier which one could almost imagine moving 
along and carving up the valley with its great strength. 
The glacier was dark, ice-blue and white in some 
places, with rocks ranging in size from huge boulders to 
tiny pebbles embedded inside, used as tools by the 
glacier to mold terrain as the glacier inched forwards 
and receded over the years. "This is Alaska!" I thought 
as we landed. "This is the glorious place that I have 
come to see and learn about." 

The best word to describe the land that is 
almost all shades of gray is "big." Although the word 
"big" does not seem to be a very descriptive adjective, 
if one has traveled in Alaska, "big" may condense all of 
the feelings of wonder, fantasy, insignificance, and 
breathtaking beauty which one feels. As I sat on the 
rocky shore of the tiny island our group called home in 
Glacier Bay National Park and Preserve, Alaska, I was 
surrounded by wonder. Looking to the west, the 
Fairweather mountain range jutted its icy, snow-capped 
peaks above the jagged layer of stratus clouds, each 
peak and ridge of a mountain resembling a black bear’s 
sharp white teeth. There were bears on our island, 
also, making the thought of walking along the beautiful 
shore while admiring the encompassing mountains even 
more thrilling and adventurous, for a bear could lumber 
out onto the shore while you were still present. The 
trails that the bears made by continually stamping down 
the deep, plush, green moss which covered everything 
in the deciduous rain forests, crisscrossed the forest 
floors. These rain forests were comprised of towering 
sitka spruce trees, smaller plants lining the forest floors, 
and the green moss which covered the forest floor, the 
trees, and even the rocky ledges under the trees. This 
moss provided our group with a natural mattress, ten 
times more soft and massaging than our beds at home. 
After exiting the forest on a bear trail which led 
through the spruce trees onto the beach, the tempera- 
ture would rise ten degrees Fahrenheit on sunny days, 
and our overjoyed group would dance and sing. Since 
sunny days were so rare, we would wash our clothes, 
and take baths in the salty water, then put on summer 
clothes and bask in the sun. The harbor seals, too, 
seemed to enjoy the sun. At the census station, the 
area from which we counted the seals, we could count 
as many as one thousand seals at the low tides. They 
seemed to rejoice and bask in the sun at the haul outs, 
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calling out and grunting, and occasionally swimming 
over to watch the strange humans doing the same. 

The seals fascinated everyone. They were shy 
animals, so their curiosity about humans and their 
gregariousness (in hauling out in such great numbers) 
surprised us all. The fast, streamlined animals pro- 
pelled themselves like missiles, their fusiform shapes 
almost whisking the water by their sides. One day 
while I was kayaking near our neighboring island, a seal 
who did not realize how close he was to our boat 
poked his head above the water to look at us. He was 
so close, I could see the white parts of his almost all- 
black eyes, and we looked at each other. It was only 
for a split second that we met, and then he was gone 
with a big splash, a signal of fear or aggressiveness. 
Later that day, we saw harbor porpoises swimming 
quickly and rhythmically through the milky green 
waters, then disappearing into the deep. 

Our group saw more rare wildlife than we had 
ever imagined. Bald eagles soared over our heads, 
while humpback whales and minke whales swam by our 
island, feeding on the krill-rich Alaskan waters. One 
pair of humpbacks, a mother and a calf, routinely 
passed by our island, the calf breaching seven or eight 
times in a row. The first time I saw the calf breach, 
I could not believe my eyes. Seeing a great whale 
shooting out of the water, flying through the air, and 
landing with a thunderous crash when its body hits 
water, makes you realize how special these gentle giants 
are, and what a tragedy it would be if they were 
hunted to extinction. When our group was faced with 
this extraordinary beauty of nature firsthand, we were 
forced to realize how imperative conservation is in the 
world in which we live. The only way that others can 
learn what our group learned in Alaska, is for them to 
be educated as we were on the importance of all living 
and nonliving things to the environment. Educational 
data must be collected by scientific research so that 
more can be understood about these beautiful but 
fragile ecosystems. Through the challenging academic 
work, our group learned how to conduct the field 
research necessary to learn more about harbor seal 
populations, because of their dwindling numbers. My 
personal research project helped add insight into the 
diet composition of the harbor seals in the Beardslee 
Islands in Glacier Bay. This experience not only 
brought me eye to eye with the unimaginable splendor 
of Alaska and the wilderness experience, but it made 
me want these resources to be preserved forever. 
Perhaps, more places like Glacier Bay National Park 
will become preserves, and more scientific research will 
be done to increase everyone’s awareness of conserva- 
tion preservation of nature. Everyone should visit 
Alaska. ® 
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INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


LINCOLN - A chance to move into Lincoln and not experience LINCOLN - Spacious Colonial abuts 100 acres of conservation 


"the small house blues". This 4-BR, 2BA Cape has nice big land. 4 BRs, 2% baths, hardwood floors, great family room 


rooms and a terrific back yard. Hardwood floors, a fireplace, addition and a big back yard, all on a quiet cul-de-sac, make 


garage, newer furnace and hot water heater make this house a this the perfect family home. $439,000 
great buy. A little fresh paint and this gem will really 
shine! $255,000 


LINCOLN - Gorgeous grounds and a captivating home in super- LINCOLN - Find every amenity in this luxurious 6000 sq. ft. 
convenient location. Wall-to-wall carpeting and decorating Contemporary from the indoor pool to the MBR suite w/fireplace. 


touches will surely please you. Work-saving kitchen, gracious Custom cherry cabinetry in kitchen and study, wonderful formal 


dining area, tile baths, family sized living rooms, 3 BRs, dining room and a guest suite with its own whirlpool make this 


picnic-perfect patio and spacious garage. $449,000 the house that has everything. $849,000 
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Recycling Essay 


By Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


As the holidays approach, my mailbox is stuffed 
with catalogs, as many as seven in one day, each filled 
with enticing things. This year’s wish books reflect the 
latest trend: ecology. There are new products to help 
me recycle - a cedar composter and a plastic "solar" 
model, a compost charger pad, and home recycling 
centers (an arrangement of several boxes or bags for 
sorting the trash). A few of the catalogs are even 
printed on recycled paper. 

Leafing through this bounty of catalogs, the 
decorative items attract me far more than the kitchen 
compost bucket with charcoal filter. I can just imagine 
the crystal dolphin sculpture or the soapstone horned 
puffin (Fratercula corniculata, the catalog informs me) 
on my mantel or the coral reef shower curtain hang- 
ing in my bathroom. | could enliven a dark hallway 
with a framed photograph of a snowy owl in flight or 
add a note of humor in our bedroom with a poster of 
two caribou bulls locking horns. 

For Christmas, | could decorate my tree with 
a string of lights shaped like the Home Planet and 
hang a ceramic disc with a hand-painted polar bear 
mother and child. | could wrap presents in recycled 
paper printed with a map of the world. Inside there 
might be a necklace with agates from Botswana and 
tiny silver elephants or a shampoo and soap set 
made with oils from the Copaiba tree, an Amazon 
rainforest species. 

Or perhaps the package will hold a new white 
sweatshirt with a signed portrait of a gorilla or a 
windbreaker with an animal scene from the Serengeti 
(talk about wearing your heart on your sleeve). 

These items (and similar ones sold in stores) 
seem designed to raise our consciousness, to remind 
us of what we are losing before it is lost forever. But 
in fact, both for-profit businesses and non-profit 
organizations are exploiting our desire to appear 
environmentally correct to sell us these tokens of 
concern for the fate of Mother Earth. 

In a few cases, significant portions of the 
profits may go to worthy causes (for example, forty 
percent of the profits from the aforementioned rain- 
forest shampoo goes to a human rights group, 
according to the catalog). And we all need shampoo. 
lt makes sense to try to purchase the most environ- 
mentally friendly brands of products we use everyday, 
such as dish soap, toilet paper and laundry detergent. 
Buying a non-toxic window cleaner is obviously better 
than buying a toxic one. But is it ecologically sound 
to buy things we don’t need because they are 
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marketed as recycled or made without animal testing? 
Or because the World Wildlife Fund or the Audubon 
Society is selling them? 

Like many Americans, | work at being environ- 
mentally correct. | rinse juice boxes and plastic 
vegetable bags and return them to two different 
grocery stores. | try to remember to bring along 
canvas bags when | go shopping. | dutifully haul old 
newspapers and glass bottles to the town collection 
site. And | feel guilty every time | throw away one of 
the items not accepted there: plastic milk jugs, 
brown glass bottles, household batteries, cardboard 
boxes, magazines. (Fortunately, my children are 
beyond the disposable diaper stage.) 

In our rush to become "green," we concentrate 
on reusing the old. We encourage our children to 
emulate the conserving ways of the Native Americans 
who took from the earth only what they needed to 
survive and who used every part of each deer and 
buffalo they killed. 

But we continue to consume the new. Few of © 
us want to deny our children the new clothes, toys, 
bicycles and balls which they have learned to want 
and which we work so hard to provide. Nor do we 
want to begrudge ourselves a new dress or a new 
pair of skis, a new chair or a new teapot - whatever 
we can afford after the mortgage, taxes, utilities, and 
other boring necessities. We are barraged with 
advertisements and yes, catalogs, designed to whet 
our appetite for something new. 

And yet if we are to "walk lightly upon the 
earth" as the Native Americans did, we must consume 
less. We must look beyond recycling, beyond 
reducing the layers of packaging to doing without. 
For if we cannot find a way to radically reduce our 
need for the new, all the recycling in the world will be 
for naught. (3) 


Claire L. Mount, G.R.I. 
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Health Care Proxy Part II 


Henry J. Dane, Esq. 


(ParteiriT) 


In the event of a person’s 
disability, his designated agent under 
the Massachusetts Health Care Proxy 
law which was passed last December, 
has all of the powers to make health 
care decisions that the person would 
have had himself “including decisions 
about life-sustaining treatment." 
However, by the same token, the powers 
of the agent do not extend beyond 
those that the patient would have if 
competent and conscious, and the act 
specifically says that it does not 
authorize suicide or mercy killing and 
that a hospital or doctor is not bound 
to carry out instructions contrary to 
established policy or to moral or 
religious beliefs. 


The following is a summary of 
some of the provisions of the new 
Massachusetts law: 


1. the proxy must be signed in 
front of two witnesses who 
certify that the person 
appeared to be 18 years old, 
of sound mind and under no 
"constraint or undue 
influence" and must comply 
with a number of other 
specific requirements. 


2. the document may designate 
alternate agents in the event 
that the first choice is 
unavailable. 
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in general, hospital employees 
or administrators may not 
serve as agents for patients 
in their institutions, and no 
institution can require the 
execution of a proxy as a 
condition of providing 
treatment. If a physician is 
named as the agent, he may not 
be the one to decide that the 
patient lacks the ability to 
make his own decisions. 


the proxy may limit the 
authority granted to the agent 
(for instance, the document 
may specify that the agent may 


not authorize organ 
transplants). 
in making health care 


decisions, the agent is 
required to consult with the 
attending physicians and to 
make his decisions in 
accordance with the wishes of 
the patient (including 
religious and moral beliefs) 
if they are known to hin. 


access to 
medical 
records 


the agent has 
confidential 
information and 
concerning the patient. 


the agent does not assume 
financial responsibility for 
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the medical bills of the 11. a hospital, doctor, a member 


patient, and, if he acts in of the patient’s family or a 
good faith, he has no civil or Close friend may go to court 
criminal liability for actions to have an agent removed or to 
taken under the proxy. The override a particular 
fact that the patient remains decision. 
responsible for the bills 
might be very important if the 12. the choice of an agent is an 
agent has to check the patient important decision. You want 
in at a hospital and sign the someone who is’ responsible, 
admission papers. Under these available and who understands 
circumstances, the agent your personal philosophy of 
should clearly indicate under life. You should inform your 
his signature that he is agent (preferably in writing) 
signing as the patient’s what you want done in the 
health care agent. various situations in which he 
may have to give instructions 
8. the authority of the agent to for your care. 
act does not begin until there 
has been a determination that 13. the proxy should not be 
the patient "lacks the locked ina safe deposit box, 
capacity to make or to but should either be left in 
communicate health care the custody of the agent or in 
decisions," and ends when he a place where you have 
regains his capacity to instructed your family to look 
decide. These decisions are for important papers in the 
made by the attending event of emergency (like your 
physician "according to top desk drawer). 
accepted standards of medical 
judgment." 14. since this is a Massachusetts 
law, it may not be binding on 
9. the proxy can be revoked at doctors and hospitals in other 
any time prior to disability, states. If you spend much 
and upon divorce or legal time in another state, you 
separation if a spouse is should discuss with your 
named as agent. attorney what types of 
documents are recognized in 
10. a doctor is not required to that state. 


carry out decisions of an 
agent that violate his moral 
or religious views, but in 


such case, the patient must be Editor’s Note: Mr. Dane is an 
transferred to another doctor attorney who devotes much of his 
or facility where the agent’s practice to personal legal affairs. 
decisions will be honored. His office is in Concord. 
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Walking for Wellness 


by Betty Smith 


Lee Brown may have retired from teaching at 
Lincoln Country Day School but she is busier 
than ever. When she's not babysitting her 
grandchildren or helping at Codman Farm, she 
can be found walking our conservation trails. 
She is well prepared for this. Lee has taken 
neighborhood children on walks "behind her 
house” on conservation trails for years. She 
would show them a fiddlehead fern (mentioning 
a violin, of course) or they would sniff out 
the skunk cabbage in a wet area. The children 
became convinced there must be fairies near a 
field of lilies-of-the-valley on the walk. In 
the Spring, boots were required so they could 
play in the streams or help Lee repair a 
washout in the path. And then there was the 
hot chocolate and the home-made cookies wait- 
ing on her sunporch upon return. 

Now Lee is doing the same thing for adults 
under the aegis of the town's’ Recreation 
Department. For the past two years, spring 
and fall Lee has led a series of six walks in 
the Lincoln area. These walks are very popular 
with the more than dozen people who put on 
comfortable clothes and shoes on Monday morn- 
ings to join Lee on a walk. Deliberately slow 
of pace so all can enjoy off the group goes, 
walking and talking for a one-hour trek. I 
joined the walkers one Monday morning in the 
Walden Pond parking lot where they had just 
finished a walk around Walden Pond and sensed 
their enthusiasm. A few days earlier I asked 
Lee about preparation for this walk. "I am 
not sure whether we will go left or right. 
Last year we went right but I think we will go 
left. This is a nice walk, Betty, the board- 
walks make it easy going." She further ex- 
plained she and her husband usually walk the 
trail a few days before the Monday-morning 
walks so she will be well prepared but she'd 
been to Walden so many times no preparation 
was needed this time. 

These walks, which go rain or shine, ended 
in October but Lee will be ready next Spring 
for you to join her! FS) 


What's the Gen ? 
Where's the Gents' ? 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 
(formerly of Lincoln) 


Lincoln as it moves into its big huddle is sui 
generis I thought the other morning as I waited for the 
clock to record 0700. I paused briefly on sui, spelled 
otherwise than chop suey, but the only thought that 
crawled through the head without a massive investment 
of quality time was phooey. Then the old machine 
turned to generis. The root, gen, in the good war 
meant intelligence, or news or information. But there 
are other branches from that root such as genes, 
gender, genius, eugenics, generic, general, ingenious, 
disingenuous, generous, but before we get to them, 
genus. 

Genus (Latin, plural genera) is general. Homo 
sapiens is a species. Ones goes from the general to 
the specific. Species are special. Are they specious? 

What is general about a general? Is it because 
he commands several species of weapons, lording it 
over, at a distance, rifle companies, machine-gun dittos, 
tanks, guns? Why then not call field- and company- 
grade officers specifics? General is an honorific title, 
which is why lawyers who make attorney-general like to 
be called general, as in Wickersham, Brownell, and if 
you'll forgive the reference, Thornburgh, like to be 
called "general" even when they are out of uniform. 

There is heavy movement on the gen front. 
Gender is replacing sex as a way to describe males and 
females, although that funny kind of barbershop is 
called unisex, rather than bigender. Genes are being 
spliced and transplanted. Medex keeps urging us to go 
from the brand name to the generic. At my wife’s 
college reunion, the bathroom was bigender.  Old- 
fashioned fuddy-duddies, however, prefer a gents’, when, 
as now, it’s time to shave. 
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In the Mailbox 


18 October 91 


Dear Betty, 

Here’s an item for your "Department of Correc- 
tions": In re "Jazzmen of Lincoln - Ed Williams," I 
am indebted to an alert reader who reminded me that 
it was not the Rev. Norman Vincent Peale who wrote 
How to Win Friends, etc., but Dale Carnegie, who 
unfortunately is no longer around to accept my apology. 

Incidentally, I learned through the grapevine that 
the Ed Williams profile came to the attention of Haydn 
"Eddie" Higgins, one of the world class musicians 
referred to in the piece, and who, as it happens, is 
currently appearing at Bullfinch’s Sunday Jazz Brunches 
in Sudbury. (He is married to singer "Meredith" 
(D’Ambrosio), who is also known to many in the 
Boston area.) His interesting reaction follows, by 
permission: 

"Dear Ed: 

I was really pleased about the article in The 
Lincoln Review. My father once told me ’You’re a 
fortunate person - you have the ability to give plea- 
sure to people’ and from that moment on I had a 
different attitude toward my work. You must be very 
gratified by the pleasure that your work has brought to 
many people, including the musicians and singers who 
appreciate the professionalism you bring to the record- 
ing of their efforts. 

I would also like to comment on the paragraph 
beginning ’Ed has a theory’ which gets to the essence 
of the special bond between jazz musicians. In addition 
to the factors you mentioned, I’d like to add one: jazz 
has not been the popular music of the country since 
the 40’s, so jazz musicians have to struggle pretty hard 
just to make a living, sometimes taking jobs which are 
beneath their artistic level just to put food on the table. 
This is so commonplace that musicians don’t even 
resent it any more — they just accept the fact that 90% 
of the public can’t distinguish between art and banality, 
and go about their business. This state of affairs has 
been prevalent for 40 years or so, and has created a 
kind of ’survivors’ mentality among the people who love 
this music. We don’t really expect much support from 
the average public, so when we get not only admiration 
but tangible assistance from you, we are grateful 
beyond words. I’m honored that my name appeared in 
your list of friends. 

With our warmest regards, 

Eddie + Meredith" 

Betty, I think that is a great letter, and I am 
happy that you are interested in publishing it in the 
next issue. 

Sincerely, 


(Bill) (3 
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Seek advice before selling any 


Independent consultants need to learn marketing skills 


By Mark Satterfield 
Special to the Joumal-Constitution 


One of the more common career 
choices investigated by laid-off or oth- 
erwise unemployed individuals is be- 
coming an independent consultant. Out- 
placement firms report more and more 
clients are seriously investigating the 
option. 

~ On the surface, consulting can be ap- 
pealing: no boss, unlimited income op- 
portunity and the ability to pick and 
choose clients. 

The image of a carefree life spent ad- 
vising companies on how to solve busi- 
ness problems unfortunately has little to 
do with the realities of becoming an in- 
dependent consultant. In fact, a recent 
survey computed that the average first- 
year earnings for new independent con- 
sultants was about $12,000. 


Expertise doesn’t ensure success 


Success in independent consulting is 
not dependent solely on technical com- 
petence. Expertise in a particular field 
is important, but competence by itself is 
not enough for success. Most beginning 
consultants don’t realize how difficult it 
is to get clients. 

Jeffrey Lant, an advisor to indepen- 
dent consultants, says the ability to mar- 
ket your services is as important as 
technical skills for success in con- 
sulting. 

Anyone considering becoming a con- 
sultant should consider the range of ser- 
vices they will offer. It’s important to 
develop a portfolio of consulting exper- 
tise you can market. Successful consul- 
tants maintain a balance between offer- 
ing too few and too many services. 

A salesman in the electronics indus- 
try, for example, could provide consult- 
ing assistance on trends in electronics, 
what customers are looking for in elec- 
tronic suppliers, analysis on why a cli- 
ent purchased a competitor’s product or 
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conducting a training program on im- 
proving sales skills. A personnel manag- 
er could provide advice on compensa- 
tion, training, implementing a benefits 
program or provide assistance in re- 
cruiting. 

Think about the functional skills you 
possess, and your knowledge about a 
particular industry. 


Develop a marketing strategy 


In marketing your services, random- 
ly calling companies is usually not very 
effective. Successful consultants agree 
the first step is to determine potential 
clients: corporations, individuals or 
both. Many times a former emplover 
provides the initial consulting assign- 
ment. 

If your expertise is technically ori- 
ented, develop a list of other companies 
in your field. If your knowledge is more 
general, you may find that you can suc- 
cessfully sell your services to a wide 
range of clients outside your particular 
industry. 

The key to successfully marketing 
your consulting services is to become 
highly visible as an expert to your tar- 
geted group of potential clients. Two of 
the most effective methods are writing 
articles on your area of expertise and 
speaking before groups of potential 
clients. 

Check the public library for the En- 
cyclopedia of Associations, which in- 
cludes a list of trade groups active in 


your field. Write the local program di- 
rector and offer to speak at the next 
meeting. Find out if the association pub- 
lishes a newsletter; if so, submit an arti- 
cle. Find out which trade publications 
your potential clients read and submit 
articles to those. 


Determining fees 


How much should you charge? Con- 
sultants typically charge on an hourly or 
daily basis. Consultant Howard Shenson 
says the average daily billing rate for 
most consultants is $929. However, the 
amount you'll be able to charge will vary 
considerably. Even though the daily fee 
may seem considerable, it’s important 
to remember that consultants usually 
aren’t able to work every day, and taxes, 
expenses and other costs must be paid 
out of the fee. 


Many consultants set a financial goal 
of earning as much as they earned in 
their previous job. A method of calculat- 
ing your hourly billing rate to achieve 
this goal is to take your current salary 
and divide it by 52. Divide this number 
by 40 and multiply it by 2.5. This ac- 
counts for the fact that a typical consul- 
tant only bills 12 to 14 days per month. 
Round your final answer up to a number 
divisible by five. 


For example, if your last salary was 
$40,000 you would divide it by 52 ($769), 
and again by 40 ($19). Multiply this by 
2.5 ($47) and round up to the nearest 
number divisible by five ($50). Thus, 
$50 is your hourly billing rate. 

Becoming an independent consul- 
tant can provide an individual with in- 
dependence, challenge and stimulation. 
But it’s important to identify all pro- 
spective clients and effectively market 
your services to them. 


Mark Satterfield is director of career 
services for the Graduate School of 
Business at Emory University. 
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Wows For Cows 


by Suze Craig 


Various people I know keep cows, for milk and for meat. 
Such practical reasons aren’t the only ones, although the above 
are certainly the normal justifications. We must add to them 
other reasons, for example as an alternative to jogging. As a 
reminder we are all part of the great chain of being. As an 
aesthetic pasture mower. Best of all, as a source of innocent 
merriment. ; 

Whatever rationale we have, we also have Harryeta and 
Henry, who do not require milking because they are beef ani- 
mals. As passing keepers of the earth, we’ll take care of them 
and they’ll take care of us. As Molly puts it, standing the 
how-can-you-bear-to argument on its head, “Oh, I don’t think 
they’d want to be eaten by anyone else....” 

They are Scottish Highlands, the small hairy horned cows 
which drift in and out of mists on Scottish moors. Out of the 
comer of my cavewoman eye, perhaps a glimpse of a wooly 
Mammoth. The neighbors stop short to stare at them; I am 
convinced that Scottish Highlands provide more entertainment 
per pound than any Hereford or Holstein. 

Harryeta was named after Henry her Winchendon based 
stockman and breeder. We thought of Harriet, but decided if so 
named she might be deemed a refugee from one of our 
Selectmen’s barns. She’s a cull heifer, meaning Henry considers 
her not up to his present herd’s snuff or pedigree or whatever. 
Hence we were able to buy her as a beef animal rather than as 
more expensive breeding stock. 

She came out to her present pasture when only about eight 
months old. Bowled over by her looks, I spent an inordinate 
amount of time simply admiring her. 

Very modish she was, almost a Godey lady— that is, if you 
can imagine same with petite Mephistophelian horns. A true 
designer heifer, all black hairy coat, with matching black patent 
leather boots. Even a color-coordinated tongue, grey on top, 
pink underside, and anteater long. Elegant two inch long eye- 
lashes fanning down over liquid dark eyes, with a pleasantly 
damp, leather shiny grey-black nose. Luxuriant long black hairy 
coat, the kind that made me itch for a currycomb. 

Dainty size. Dave, the Codman Community Farms Manager, 
laughed when he saw her. “You call that a cow? Looks like a 
black Saint Bernard to me.” 

If Harryeta was wounded by the observation, she didn’t show 
it, and even allowed him to scratch her withers, which I thought 
most un-Victorian-like. 

Innocent merriment and extended aesthetics. Even artists 
succumbed to her hairyness. Annette from Australia took many 
pictures, as later did Lee Weaver, who was clearly enchanted 
with her hairdo as haloed by the late afternoon light. In short, 
Harryeta reigned. Received all admirers in a dignified manner, 
ambling slowly up the hill in response to a halloo and sturdy 
banging on the feed bucket. 

As she was only eight months old in June, we’ll have to 
winter her over. Beef doesn’t become real beef until it’s at least 
eighteen months old, and that’s a figure for a commercially 
raised beef animal, not the slow growing Scottish Highland. So 
I won’t have to take up jogging. Morning chores (water to haul, 
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grain to drop in the feedtrough, hay to stuff in the rack, manure 
to pitch) will provide enough exercise, I hope. 

Molly came to dinner one late summer evening and during 
the course of the meal observed that Harryeta would be lone- 
some in a bleak winter pasture by herself. Why not another 
Highland, destined to be beef the year following, to keep her 
company? 

Double the exercise. Why not indeed. Henry, when tele- 
phoned, allowed as how he had a little steer he’d be happy to 
sell us, too young at the moment, but ready by the end of 
September. At which time we carefully trailered him home, 
having decided to call him Henry the Third. 

We walked him gently into the paddock. Harryeta ambled 
slowly up the hill. 

She stopped dead at the pasture gate, took one calculated 
look and lurched forward to head-whang him smartly in the ribs. 

We watched the free show daily. What was being established 
was not a pecking order but a butting order. Harryeta always 
first and the only butter. Henry always the buttee. 

It soon became obvious Henry was not regal, but rather a 
species of bronze teddy bear everyone who saw him (except of 
course Harryeta) longed to hug. Enormous brown eyes, huge 
doormat eyelashes, and the personality of a honeybun. Thick 
and surprisingly silky coat, bronze and silver overlapping. 

Diversion (ours) and competition (theirs) increased with the 
arrival of a bumper crop of crab apples. A mere wave of 
anyone’s hand, dangling maraschino-like apples, brought them 
galloping from the far side of the field. I had to tell people to 
extend their hands through to the animal side of the fence so the 
cattle wouldn’t lunge head first through the wire rectangles and 
perhaps push the whole side section down. 

The two Japanese students were at first taken aback by the 
odd invitation to feed two shaggy cows, but immediately capit- 
ulated to the animals’ exuberance and long curling, plaintive 
tongues. 

A feeding pattern emerged. Harryeta had to be tied to her 
feed trough long enough for Henry to finish his grain. If un- 
shackled, she would gulp hers and race around to butt Henry 
away from what was left of his. When she went back around to 
the other side to see if any grain had miraculously appeared in 
her trough, Harry would hum hopefully at me. He discovered 
humming garnered him as many crabapples as he could possibly 
scarf down before Harryeta reappeared, to irritatedly swing her 
head into his side. 

They are efficient lawn mowers and keep the brush from 
interfering with our view of them. Our only complaint—the 
exception they take to dock and thistle. These plants they let 
grow in pristine solitary glory. I console myself that rooting 
them out is all part of the exercise. 

Just today I noticed Harryeta’s response to approaching 
winter. Her long black hair is going coppery in places; she looks 
like she had a bad dye job at the beauty parlor. 

The entertainment they provide is long standing and even 
international. Last year while giving a tour of our little farm, 
son Lindsay convinced Werner from West Germany that Henry 
the Second was, ya, actually a baby buffalo. When advised of 
the deception, Werner grinned broadly and offered Lindsay a 
tip for the tour—several East German francs. 

We were hoping to see Werner again just the other night. In 
a replay from Amahl and the Night Visitors, Lindsay wanted to 
tell him we have not one buffalo this year but two, and one of 
them is black. R) 


More than a Gaggle 
Less than a Googol: 


Observing Natural Aviation 


By Bill Poisson 


A "naturist" was the last thing I ever thought I’d 
be; but I seem to be coming more aware of my 
surroundings as the years pass. 

At any rate, one evening not long ago, on my 
way home from an afternoon’s work at the Library, I 
noticed an unusually large number of Canada geese 
browsing on Flint’s Fields. That’s the lovely expanse 
which opens up on the left after you pass the Arbor 
Vitae Cemetery on Lexington Road. There must have 
been upwards of three hundred of those large birds, 
forming a naturally elliptical pattern straddling the 
border formed by the brown fallow field, newly har- 
rowed after the corn harvest, and the grassy slope 
rising up toward Lincoln Hill, the embodiment of some 
dimly-sensed geometric theorem. 

At the time, the sun was getting quite low, and 
the thought struck me that the geese would shortly be 
taking flight to head for their overnight bivouac (most 
likely Sandy Pond, recently recast as Flint’s Pond, the 
name it bore in Colonial times) and it occurred to me 
that this might be a spectacle worth waiting for. So, I 
found a spot where I could safely park out of the 
mainstream of home-going commuters (not as many, 
these days!) and just to be on the safe side, I turned 
on the warning lights. 

Then, with slipstream and engine noises 
squelched, and with the windows down, I could begin 
to hear some of the Brantian conversation that was 
going on, somewhat attenuated by the two hundred 
yards or so that separated us. In the waning light, 
small details couldn’t be made out, but it appeared that 
the members of that ovoid mob were mostly facing 
west, toward the fast disappearing sun. And there was 
no longer much if any graving activity. The general air 
was one of restlessness and impending action. Individ- 
ual honking, and the random fluttering of wings being 
flexed, began to be heard more frequently. 

Suddenly, in almost perfect unison, and after 
only one or two quick steps, the entire flock was 
airborne. It couldn’t have been more than two or 
three seconds after the leaders left the ground that the 
tail-end Charlies were also flying, all heading west, 
toward the Garrison house. The collective sound was 
indescribable. Not thunderous, or deafening, at my 
remove, but forcibly bespeaking confident power and 
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purposefulness. The birds gained altitude quickly, and 
began to spread out, with much call-and-response 
honking, taking up disparate "V" formations, the largest 
made up of as many as fifty birds, as nearly as I could 
tell in the brief time during which all this took place. 
Wheeling toward the right over Lincoln Center, it 
seemed that the geese were indeed homing in on the 
Flint’s Pond area, and shortly, they were all lost to 
view. Sights and sounds never to be forgotten. 

In local history, this was hardly an uncommon 
event, but in my own personal experience, it was. 
Later on, I got to thinking more about Canada Geese, 
and their way of life, in the world we share. Ordinar- 
ily, we tend to dismiss geese as dumb animals, or in 
some cases, as "pests" (e.g. the eighth hole at 
Nashawtuc C.C., and other public places where the 
grass is lush). And yet, they are superior to us in so 
many ways. They can fly, and for tremendously long 
distances, involving a navigational sense that is still 
mostly unexplained; they float on water, and move on 
its surface most efficiently; they live off the land, never 
cultivating a crop; when feeding, they stand watch over 
their fellows, on some unposted duty-roster; they mate 
for life and they rear their young together, with evident 
loving care. The major problems (other than weather) 
with which they are forced to cope, willy nilly, seem to 
be what the human race has imposed on them - 
various types of pollution, spoliation of feeding and 
breeding grounds, hunting (or "sport") to cite only the 
more obvious. 

Canada geese have made peace with the omni- 
present G force much more effectively than we have; 
they cannot know fear of drowning, or fear of falling. 
Granted, at times some may fall to earth, and if dis- 
abled over water, may very likely perish. But, on the 
whole, evolution has far better fitted geese for coming 
to grips with the givens of the world environment. Our 
perhaps outsize brain has enabled us to devise ever 
more fiendish ways of maiming and killing each other; 
we’ve built machines that "fly," and vessels that move 
on water (and even under it) but the constant threats 
of adverse weather or mechanical failure (not to 
mention terrorists and collisions) make these activities 
chancy at best, compared to the natural behavior of B. 
Canadensis. 
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Quack Quack 


by Dorothy I. Grenier 


My youngest grandson, only six, 

Is pretty smart and full of tricks. 
He likes to take a walk with me 
And stop to feed the ducks we see. 


The pond nearby is just the spot 
Where ducks and geese hang out a lot. 
I save my bread, old cookies too. 
(Most any kind of bread will do.) 


We fill a plastic bag with food, 
Enough to tempt each duck and brood! 
with expectations running high 

We reach the little pond nearby. 


We scan the water, left and right, 
But not one little duck in sight! 
My grandson, not disturbed at all, 
Decides to give the ducks a call. 


He opens up his mouth quite wide, 

And primes his vocal chords inside 
Out comes a weird and blasting quack. 
And soon some ducks are calling back. 


From almost nowhere they appear; 

From hidden coves, some far, some near. 
In consternation I'm in shock. 

How can we feed this hungry flock? 


Carefully we dole each piece. 

We feed the ducks and all the geese. 
With empty hands we leave the shore. 
Next time we'll have to bring much more. 


I marvel at my grandson's ways. 
Sometimes he puts me in a daze. 
I know some talents I must lack. 
Perhaps he'll teach me how to quack. 


® 
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Past Ownership 
and Use 


By Amy Wales 
(written during the summer of 1981 while an intern 
with the Conservation Commission) 


Lincoln holds a wealth of history in its fields, 
woods, stone walls, and ditches. Preservation of these 
historical landmarks can enhance enjoyment and 
interest in an area. With this in mind, the Lincoln 
Conservation Commission and the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust are compiling historical and scientif- 
ic studies of their lands. This paper is an account of 
the past ownership and use of an area in southeast 
Lincoln, for the purpose of this paper called the Brown 
Lands. 

The eight parcels of conservation land in this 
study include a varied terrain of fields, swamp and 
woodland.” Trails wind through the sixty-five acres, 
leading to an old stone house foundation and running 
beside an old stone wall to the top of "Pigeon Hill": 
reminders of past owners’ effects on the land. Bound- 
ed northerly and easterly by swamp land (some in 
conservation restriction), westerly by Weston Road, and 
Conant Road, the area is secluded and quiet. 

The eighteenth century brought changes to the 
area now known as Lincoln. Once the "Easterly part 
of Concord and the Northerly part of Weston and 
Westerly part of Lexington"!, the Town of Lincoln was 
incorporated in 1754. Though often difficult and 
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Brown Ownership in 1881 


unpopular, the formation of new precincts and towns in 
those days was not unusual. The large areas of six 
square miles granted to towns such as Concord were in 
anticipation of this need for development of new 
towns. 

Frequently, as was the case for Lincoln, the 
reason for this development was the distance to the 
meeting house. Lincoln area residents complained of 
the distance to their various meeting houses, as Weston 
residents had done forty-two years earlier. 

That your Petitioners labor under great difficul- 

ties and inconveniences by reason of their 

distance from their respective places of publick 

Worshop in said towns; they have been 

obliged for many years past to promote and 

maintain the preaching of the word of God 
amongst them in a private House... We humbly 
pray this honorably Court will be pleased to 
take their case into your wise and serious Con- 
sideration, and make them a precinct, 
The result being that in 1746 Lincoln became a pre- 
cinct, a major step toward its incorporation as a town 
eight years later. 
The area of land studied in this paper changed 
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townships twice in the 1700’s. Originally the westerly 
part of Watertown, it was included in the formation of 
Weston in 1712, and later in Lincoln in 1754. Benja- 
min Brown, who was a prominent land owner in this 
area, was also active in the formation of the two latter 
towns. Born in Watertown in 1687, Brown settled in 
west Watertown in a house still standing in Lincoln 
today (presently the Kassner house on Conant Road). 
It is unclear whether he or his ancestors homesteaded 
the area or he bought it himself, but by 1702 (the date 
of the earliest deed), he had settled in the house with 
his wife Anna Garfield.4 

A prominent and respected citizen in each of 
the three towns this area was a part of, Benjamin 
Brown was a leader in the formation of Weston as a 
precinct and a town. Active in Weston town affairs, 
"Mr. Benjamin Brown of Weston seems to have been 
the principal manager of the township,"~ as Deacon, 
Selectman, Clerk, Moderator, and Assessor. He was 
founder of the church in the precinct later incorporated 
as Lincoln, first Moderator of the precinct, and active 
for twenty years working toward the incorporation of 
Lincoln as a town. Unfortunately, he died in 1753, a 
year before Lincoln was finally incorporated. 

As well as being active in town affairs, 
Mr. Brown was a wealthy man. During his life, specifi- 
cally between 1711 and 1746, he acquired a great deal 
of land surrounding his original property, totalling 
approximately five hundred acres. His holdings lay east 
of Weston Road, including most of the Remote Pine 
Meadow, the Eighteen Acre Meadow, Brown’s Wood, 
and land in between.” Although he sold some parcels 
before his death, most of this land was divided between 
his three sons: Benjamin, Joseph, and Timothy. To 
his eldest, Benjamin, he gave the easterly portion 
including most of the Remote Pine Meadow, and land 
to the south of Conant Road, now part of Valley Pond. 
A few years later, to Joseph, he deeded the Corey 
estate bought in 1746, including a house (presently the 
Horwitz_house on Conant Road), a barn and sixty acres 
of land.” 

Upon his death, after giving a few personal 
belongings to his other children and the Brown’s Wood 
portion of the estate to Joseph, his youngest son 
Timothy inherited "... all the Residue and Remainder of 
my Estate...."" An inventory of the Deacon’s estate 
after his death shows this remainder to include: sixty 
acres of land; a house and barn; wearing apparel; 
household items; stored produce such as "seven barrels 
of Sider, Meet in Seller, Grain of all Sorts, 60 bushels, 
Beans and Peas, Butter and Cheese, Hay in the Barn"; 
farm equipment included "Cart and wheels, Plow, 
Shovel and hoes, one ox sled & yoke, one ax, and 
carpenter tools"; and livestock including "Two oxen, 4 
cows, one Horse, and 3 hogs." 

The Browns were farmers; Deacon Benjamin 
Brown and his heirs continued to farm until 1881. The 
farms were composed of a combination of orchard, 
English mowing land, meadow, pasture, and woodlot. 


At that time, farmers needed meadow - or 
swamp as we refer to it today — for the production of 
hay. Through a series of dams and ditches, water flow 
was controlled, natural grasses grew and hay was 
harvested. Upland grasses were good for grazing but 
made poor hay, unlike the swamp blue joint grass 
which produced fine hay. Tax records in the mid 
1600’s show that a meadow was taxed at twenty times 
the rate of upland. 

Joseph Brown died in 1788, passing the farm to 
his son Ephraim who died in 1813 and left the farm to 
his son Ephraim. Parker Mudge Brown inherited the 
farm in 1864, upon the latter Ephraim’s death. Parker 
M. Brown died in 1881, and the same year his widow 
Mary L. Brown and his daughter Abbie J. Stearns sold 
the farm. 

It was common to give the widow a portion of 
the farm for use during her lifetime, and the Browns 
were no exception. Tax Valuation™’ records for 1834 
show that Ephraim Brown shared the house equally 
with his widowed mother Elizabeth, and owned two 
thirds of the barn, the other third reserved for Eliza- 
beth. His land included eight acres tillage, nine acres 
meadow, fourteen acres pasture, eight acres woodlot, 
and nineteen acres unimproved land: _ totalling fifty- 
eight acres. His mother had a total of thirty-one acres 
including five acres tillage, nine acres meadow, nine 
acres pasture, and eight acres woodlot. 

In 1860, after Elizabeth’s death, Ephraim’s 
holdings included a house, barn, two other buildings, 
three and one-half acres tillage, two acres orchard, ten 
acres English mowing, eight acres meadow, twelve acres 
pasture, thirty acres woodlot, and thirty-four and a half 
acres unimproved land: a total of one hundred acres. 
His son Parker M. Brown owned a carriage, and the 
livestock including a horse, six cows, and two swine. In 
1881, after his father’s death, Parker M. Brown’s 
holdings had dwindled to a house, a barn, woodshed, 
carriage house, carriage, one hundred acres of land, a 
horse, and seven cows. 

West of this land, the Timothy Brown Farm 
passed from son to son as well. Timothy died in 1768, 
and his son Timothy continued to farm the land until 
his death in 1796, when Cyrus Brown inherited the 
farm. He farmed it until 1875 when he died and it 
passed to his daughter Hannah Lee Brown, wife of 
George A. Brown (no relation to these Browns except 
by marriage). 

An inventory of the estate of Timothy Brown 
after his death!! in 1968 shows that Cyrus Brown 
inherited from his father the following: "The Dwelling 
House, The Mill House, The Barn, 90 acres of Land, 
Also Half an acre of Land adjoining to bever pond," 
household goods including, among other items, a 
spinning wheel; farm products such as "English Hay 3 
tuns, meadow hay 6 tuns, Stalks and Hulks, 13 Bushels 
of rie, Indian Corn 45 bushels, 7 bushels of Barley," 
and eleven barrels of cider; farm tools including "Cart 
& wheels, one Iron Bar, Three hay forks, one Dung 
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fork, one hay hook, one harrow, two Sikles"; livestock 
included "one pair of Oxen, One pair of Stears, one 
white faced Cow, one red Cow, a red heifer, one Black 
Cow with white face, one red mare, Six Sheep, the Best 
Hog, the Sow, one Brindled Heifer." 

According to Tax Valuation records for 1834, 66 
years later, Cyrus Brown’s holdings included a house, 
barn, two other buildings (probably a woodshed and 
carriage house), eighteen acres of tillage, fourteen acres 
meadow, forty acres pasture, twenty acres woodlot and 
nine acres of unimproved lands. In 1860 the farm had 
expanded to include a house, barn, four other buildings, 
a carriage, six acres tillage, thirteen acres English 
mowing, seventeen acres meadow, thirty acres pasture, 
one acre orchard, thirty acres woodlot, and twenty-three 
acres unimproved land, totalling one hundred twenty 
acres. Livestock included a horse, oxen, several cows, 
and two swine. Records for 1881, the last year of 
Brown ownership, show Cyrus Brown heir’s holdings to 
include a house, barn, woodshed, and a homestead 
farm of one hundred twenty acres. After Cyrus 
Brown’s death no livestock existed and the farm seems 
to have been abandoned. In 1881 Cyrus Brown’s 
daughter and her husband faulted on their mortgage 
and lost the farm to Asa L. Laurence. 

During the period of Brown ownership the 
landscape probably remained the same, though there 
were a few changes within the farms. Apple orchards 
and English mowing land were introduced during this 
period. Cider replaced beer as the favorite drink, and 
English mowing hay supplemented meadow or lowland 
hay. 

The year 1881 marks a dramatic change for the 
two parcels. The land farmed by Joseph Brown and his 
heirs for over one hundred years never returned to 
farming. It changed ownership several times until 1910 
when Merrill Hunt bought it. 

Merrill Hunt and his wife, were the first owners 
to change the physical characteristic of the land greatly. 
In the 1920’s Merrill Hunt and his son built a cabin 
back in the woods, where a stone foundation still stands 
today. Besides this, the area was left largely untouched 
until the 1950’s when development began. Blueberry 
bushes grew up behind the house where cattle had once 
grazed and crops had been harvested, creating one of 
the best blueberry patches in Lincoln. An old road 
passed through the area to Winter Street until oaks 
and pines grew over, narrowing it to only a path and 
shading out the blueberries. 

The Hunts divided their property, selling a few 
house lots, before selling the house and twenty-four 
acres of land to Henry Edgell in 1955. A year later 
Thomas C. and Mary M. Hall bought most of the rest 
of the land. In the late 1950’s, Dr. Hall, with an 
abutter on Weston Road, intended to develop all their 
land between Conant Road and Weston Road. Paul 
Brooks, another abutter on Weston Road and a mem- 
ber of the Planning Board and Conservation Commis- 


sion, met with Dr. Hall to work out a compromise. 
Dr. Hall wanted only to finish his house, so he agreed 
to sell a few house lots, and the developer was permit- 
ted to build_a gravel road a short way into the area to 
the house. In 1960, 6.57 acres were given to the 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust by Dr. and Mrs. Hall; 
another 4.67 acres were purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks, and then deeded to the Trust; a third piece of 
9.11 acres was bought by the town through its Stabiliza- 
tion Fund for $5,500 at the annual town meeting. 

Henry Edgell sold the house and acreage to 
Donald H. Warren in 1965, who a year later sold the 
house to Murray Horwitz. At the same time nineteen 
acres of swampland were purchased by the town for 
$20,000. The town was reimbursed twenty-five percent 
by the state government and fifty percent from Federal 
sources for this purchase. 

The Timothy Brown farm changed owners fre- 
quently between 1881 and 1886, when George W. 
Browning acquired the abandoned farm. Hannah Lee 
Brown and her husband, George A. Brown failed to 
pay their mortgage payments, and in 1881 the property 
was transferred in the period of a day from the Browns 
through the mortgagee Asa L. Laurence to Herbert R. 
Gale. Herbert R. Gale deeded the property to Ida M. 
H. Gale (relation unknown) in 1886, and she sold to 
George W. Browning the following year. Mr. Browning 
and his heirs continued to farm most portions of the 
property until the 1960’s. 

George W. Browning deeded the farm to his 
son George U. Browning in 1908. He passed it to 
Sarah J. Browning in 1915, who held it until 1919 when 
her son, also George U. Browning, acquired the same 
property, still largely unchanged throughout this time. 
In an interview with historian Elizabeth A. Little, Mrs. 
Browning, George’s wife, described the farm as contain- 
ing corn, hay, rye, vegetables, daffodils, a sheep pasture, 
and a blueberry pasture. They sold the winter rye to 
people who make mats for bed coverings in winter. 
Also included in their farm was a windmill by the barn, 
across the street from the house, and a pine grove 
bordering the Joseph Brown farm land. 

In 1955 George U. Browning sold to the town 
two fields bordering Weston Road totalling 19.1 acres 
for $66,850. Again the Town was reimbursed twenty- 
five percent from State sources and fifty percent from 
Federal sources. These fields are still hayed today by 
Codman Community Farms, and a post rail ring exists 
for 4-H Horse Club members and friends. A year 
later, Louise M. Butts bought another piece of the 
Browning land adjoining the fields, and deeded 2.36 
acres to the Town Conservation Commission in 1968. 
Paul Brooks bought 3.1 acres adjoining the Butts land 
from George U. Browning in 1961, and that same A 
deeded it to the Town Conservation Commission. !8 

Historical events played a role in shaping the 
destiny of the Brown Lands. While farmed by the 
Browns one imagines the life and landscape changed 
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little, as farming was evident everywhere. With the 
introduction of English hay and orchards, as well as 
other crops, the Browns managed to continue farming 
after the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825, and the 
Fitchburg railroad in 1844, when many Lincoln farms 
were abandoned. 

Development pressures in the 1950’s and 1960’s 
influenced the shape of the land as well. Although 
houses now dominate much of the area, a substantial 
portion of the land has been preserved for perpetuity. 
Lincoln is fortunate to have residents who are con- 
cerned with preserving Lincoln’s natural and historical 
landmarks. With the cooperation of residents, land 
owners, and various agencies such as the Conservation 
Commission and the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust, 
substantial portions of Lincoln’s landscape are left 
natural, for all to enjoy. 

Thoreau once wrote "the inhabitants of Lincoln 
yield sooner than usual to the influence of the rising 
generation, and are a mixture of rather simple but 
clever with a well-informed and trust-wothy people."!9 
Let’s hope Lincoln can keep these characteristics, and 
use foresight when influencing the future character of 
the town. 
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Selectmen Notes 


Selectmen: Harriet B. Todd (Chairman) 
Katherine S. McHugh 
Warren F. Flint, Jr. 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 

the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a lot 
of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Regional 
@ Joan Kimball was recommended to be the Governor's 


appointee to the Wild and Scenic Rivers Study 
Committee. 
Old Business 
e cCoor Light Biathlon was approved for September 29. A 
limit of 2000 riders was imposed. 
New Business 
e The Selectmen agreed to address the issue of tax clasfi- 
fication for the fiscal year 1993 budget deliberations. 
@ The Board voted not to adopt the residential exemption 
option and to consider the initiation of a Payment in 


Bp (a) GP epee 


The .Cottage Press 
presents 


BURNISHED 
IN GOLD 


A book of Poems 
by Lincoln's own 
Josie A. Freed 


AVAILABLE AT THE OLD TOWN HALL 
EXCHANGE 


The Cottage Press 
P.O. Box 135 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
(617) 259-8771 
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Lieu of Taxes program for owners of real estate tax 


exampt property. 
@ The town received a copy of a letter from St. Joseph's ‘a Cr ri ri Cl Cr ‘a ‘a 


Church to the School Committee requesting a meeting 
space at the schools while the church under goes 
renovations. 

@® The town is declining the offer from the MBTA for 
station improvements now tht the train crossing 
situation has been rectified. 

@ The Board approved the installation of pedestrian 
crossing signs at all crosswalks on Lincoln Road 
and one sign on Ballfield Road. 

Odds and Ends 

e@e The Board commended Officer Mooney for his participation 
in the D.A.R.E. program. 

@ The Board enthusiastically supported the suggestion of 
of the Recycling Cte. of a swap table at the Transfer 
Station. 

@ The Board commended the fire and police, Conservation 
Land Management, and the DPW personnel for their efforts 
during Hurricane Bob. 

e@ The COA awarded the Boston Post Cane to our oldest 
citizen. 

@ The Board has requested Decordova Museum to present 
details and plans of future Arts in the Park Festivals. 

Update of Town Boards 

e@ The Selectmen voted to approve the field behind town 
offices to be used as a baseball field pending hearings 
with the Conservation Commission and the Historic 
District Commission. 

e The Board postponed a decision on the request by SPNEA 
to use the right of way granted to the town next to the 
Gropius property. 
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(This material has been gathered by Betty Smith and covers 
the meetings dated May 20; June 3, 10; July 15; August 26; 
September 23,30.) 
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